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Oy Eddy I" said little Bessie Rose, running into 
the room where her brother and sister were play- 
ing, ^'father is coming home next week. How 
glad I shall be to see him!" 

"Who said so, sister?" asked Amy, who was 
older than Bessie, and not quite so extravagant in 
her hopes and expectations; ''who told you so, 
dear?" 

'' Grandfather told me," said Bessie. 

" But how does he know, I wonder?" 

" O, I do not know that. But he said he wab 
almost sure papa would come home next week/' 

" Is he here now?" 

'* No, he has gone down to the sea-shore." 
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How light-hearted children are; and how easily 
their bosoms are filled with hope! Both these 
girls clapped their hands, and danced about the 
room, with almost as much joy as they would have 
felt if their father had actually stepped into the 
room where they were. Children, who have seen 
but little of the world, and have not often been 
painfully disappointed, do not allow their happi- 
ness to be marred by doubts and fears, like those 
who are older. 

" I wonder what papa will bring me ! " said 
Bessie. " A string of coral beads, I hope." 

*' And I think he will bring me ever so many 
shells — ^all sorts of pretty shells," said Amy, ^' and 
some East India flower-seeds." 

'^ And a monkey, and a music-box^ and a doll 
that shuts its eyes, like Kate Merrill's," little 
Bessie rattled on^ evidently without having heard 
her sister, and meaning to join the string contain- 
ing the three last mentioned articles to the one 
with the coral beads." 

Amy laughed heartily at the idea of the poor 
monkey, recommending her sister to teach him how 
to dance and keep time to the tunes played by the 
music-box. 

Edwin, the gentle one, the pet of the sisters, 
was not so wild in his notions. Eddy was a sickly 
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boy. He had been a delicate child from hit birth. 
There was always more seriousness about him than 
about either of the other children. Besides, he 
never thought much of his own happiness. It was 
enough for him if he could see others happy, and 
especially his sisters. It made him happy to see 
them enjoy themselves. As for him, he said, he 
was very rich, and if his &ther did not buy any- 
thing for him, he should not feel vexed aliout it. 

'^ You rich !" exclaimed both of the girls, laugh- 
ing. 

Yes," said Eddy. 
But how is that?" asked Amy. 
I've got two of the best sisters in the world," 
said Eddy. ^'I am rich enough* When papa 
comes home, I do not know but I shall be too rich." 

And so they went on, building castles in the air. 



IC 



CHAPTER n. 

THE CASTLE-BUILDERS. 

I MUST give you a more definite account of these 
three children and their parents. As you have no 
doubt guessed, Matthew Hose, their father, is a 
seaman. He followed the sea« for most of the 
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time^ since he was twelve years old. It was a sad 
day, to be sure, when, for the first time after his 
marriage and the birth of his daughter Amy, he 
tore himself away from his home, and went on 
board the ship that was to take him thousands of 
miles from his native land. It was a sad day, and 
the tears flowed freely down his weather-beaten 
cheeks, as he uttered his farewell blessing. But 
he was brought up to follow the sea. His father 
was a sailor. So were all his brothers. And by 
his integrity, perseverance, and skill, he had now 
obtained the rank of second in command of a mer- 
chant brig, destined to trade with China. Painful 
as it was to be so long separated from his family, 
he loved his profession, and thought of no other 
w&y of getting a living than by going to sea. 

Matthew Rose had always managed to ^support 
his family comfortably. Their wants were not so 
great as those of some families I know of. If they 
had expected four or five hundred pounds a year, 
they would have been greatly disappointed. If 
they had regarded such a sum as necessary to a 
comfortable living, they would have had a miser- 
able time of it. But Mrs. Rose had learned two 
valuable arts: that of living within her means, and 
that of being tolerably contented with the temporal 
things that fell to her share. She was a Christian. 
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So was her husband. They were Christians in the 
highest sense of the term. Their religion had 
soul in it. It was something more than a bundle 
of dry bones. They carried their religion into 
every department of life ; and they taught its prin- 
ciples carefully to their children. The result was, 
that the seaman's home was always a happy spot. 
Mr. Rose himself, though so often and so long 
separated from those he loved most fondly^ was a 
happy man; for 

" He is the happj man, whose life e*en now 
Shows somewhat of the happier life to come." 

His cottage was situated within a mile or two 
of the sea-shore. There was not much of a village 
where he lived. The population was thin in that 
region. To tell the truth, the land in his part of 
the country is not the best in the world. It is 
poor enough^ but it had many attractions for him 
as his native spot^ and with his improved circum- 
stances, his family enjoyed all that they could 
desire. To them it was indeed a pleasant spot. 
It is pleasant to have a fine beach of white sand 
near you; to be able to wander for miles along that 
beach^ picking up shells ; to play with the saucy 
waves, as they dash against the shore; to gaze upon 
the vast ocean, when it is lashed into foam, and 
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the surf is high; to listen to the sound of the waves^ 
always in motion, always uttering its strange mur- 
mursj even when its bosom seems at rest. 

The government and early training of the chil- 
dren fell almost entirely to the lot of the mother; 
and she seems to have possessed no small share of 
tact in their management. As soon as they could 
speak, they were taught the language of prayer 
and praise. Before they could speak plainly^ this 
well-known hymn was repeated by each one of 
them^ as they retired for the night:—* 

** Now I laj me down to sleep, 
I praj the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord 1117 soul to take." 

At the time when the conversation related in 
^ the preceding chapter took place, there were two 
children. Amy and Bessie. Eddy ^— the gentle 
little Eddy — ^had gone to rest. These children, 
with the mother^ and grandfather Rose^ comprised 
the whole family when Mr. Rose was away at sea« 
Industry, frugality, and contentment^ had been 
the rule of the household before Matthew Rose had 
attained to his present position of first mate in an 
East Indiaman — and it continued to be so still, 
lilrs. Rose had a habit of helping herself a good 
deal J and the children, at the time I am speaking 
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of^ did not need much helping. They^ too^ had 
learned to help themselves. 

Yon will inquire^ perhaps, what sort of educa- 
tion the children had* There was a school ahout 
a mile from Mr. Rose's, and the two eldest, Amy 
and Bessie, had for some years been accustomed to 
walk there and back, during the time when the 
school was kept, almost every day» And they had 
been good scholars too. There were none in the 
school who were more faithful in their studies than 
they. There were none of their age more fre- 
quently at the head of the spelling-class than they 
were. None more readily did the hard sums, or 
answered more correctly the questions that were 
put to them out of Nelson's Geography. I may go 
farther, and say that Amy was generally, if not 
always, reckoned amongst the very best scholars 
in schooL 

As it is about Amy that my story principally 
relates, you will not think I slight Bessie if I have 
less to do with her than with her sister, though I 
do not intend, by any means, to neglect her alto- 
gether* 
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CHAPTEB ra. 

( 
THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. 

Amy Rose was the flower of the family. No 
one could help seeing that. It was astonishing 
how readily she learned^ and it was almost equally 
astonishing to some people where she got hold of 
sundry rare kinds of knowledge, not in very gene- 
ral use in the vicinity of Rose Cottage. The school 
which she attended in common with her sister was 
certainly not among the best. The very common- 
est branches merely were all that any of the in- 
structors attempted to teach, and some of them 
made bungling work with even these branches. 

But, with all these disadvantages. Amy managed 
to learn more than many girls who are sent to the 
best schools in the country. 

I will give you one specimen of the way in which 
she gleaned sheaves of valuable knowledge, here 
and there. Botany was not taught at the school 
which she attended. It was quite as much as 
those teachers could do to carry their pupils safely 
through the somewhat perilous seas of grammar, 
geography, and arithmetic. Well, Amy was ex- 
ceedingly fond of flowers. She always wanted to 
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become acquainted with every flower she saw. 
The woods^ and swamps, and meadows^ in the 
vicinity of her home, abounded with flowers, many 
of which were lovely in the extreme. It is a great 
mistake, little girl, to suppose that all the beautiful 
flowers grow in the gardens, and have been adopted 
from some far-off country. It is a great mistake. 
Some of the loveliest flowers I ever saw in my life 
-Hsome of the loveliest, I do believe, that the sun 
ever shone upon — are natives of our moorlands and 
hedgerows. The hills and vales, the woods and 
meadows of the neighbourhood in which Amy 
lived, can boast of flowers as fair as most of those 
which grace our gardens and greenhouses. 

Our young friend^ unlike many others who live 
in the country, and who have the same opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the beauties of 
the country, became, quite early in life, an admirer 
of the wild-flowers. She loved to look in their 
beautiful faces, and got to be very intimate with 
them^ long before she knew many of their names, 
or the different families to which they belonged. 

In the spring of the year, as soon as the snow 
left the ground. Amy might have been seen in the 
woods, carefully removing the dry leaves, to see if 
she could And the trailing arbutus ; and when she 
did find it, she was as much delighted, I am sure^ 
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as if she had discovered a small mine of gold. 
Some will wonder at this; but I do not wonder at 
all. The trailing arbutus is one of the loveliest 
little creatures that ever grew. It used to make 
the blood course a great deal more swiftly in 
my veins in the days of my boyhood^ when, quite 
as soon as the warm sun had taken off the earth's 
white piantle, and sometimes even before that, I 
found a cluster of these flowers with an almost 
crimson blush on their cheeks. 

The trailing arbutus, and many of its compa- 
nions, Amy was in the habit of introducing from 
their wild haunts into the garden, where she con- 
trived to make them quite at home. Among these 
flowers were the wild anemone, several species of 
the violet, the liverleaf (not livertDort, as many 
people call the plant, confounding it with a very 
different thing growing on the damp stones of old 
wells), the spring beauty, the lady's slipper, the 
adder's tongue^ the twin-flower, the honeysuckle, 
the cardinal flower, the Arethusa, and a good many 
more besides. 

One day, during the summer, she was walking 
in the woods with her brother, when she dis- 
covered a rare flower, of great beauty. I do not 
know whether you have ever seen it or not. Its 
haunts are dense woods, in rather sandy soils. It 
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18 sometimes called the grass pink, I believe, though 
that name does not distinguish it from a common 
exotic flower in the garden. The botanical name 
of the plant is the Cymhidium Ptde/isllum, I. have 
heard Amy say that she never had been more de- 
lighted with any discovery in her life than she was 
when she first found, each in its native haunt, the 
grass pinl^ and the purple wake robin. 

From the discovery of the grass pink dates a 
new era in the history of Amy Rose. She trans- 
planted it to her garden, and it bloomed there, by 
the side of the blue violet and the anemone. 

It was not many days aft^r the discovery of that 
flower that a stranger, who happened to be travel- 
ling that way, called at Mr. Rose's house to rest 
himself a little while, for it was a very hot day, 
and to refresh himself with a glass of water. This 
gentleman proved to be a professor in one of the 
most celebrated colleges in the country, and was 
as much at home in botany as if he had made it 
his study for a lifetime. The door leading to the 
garden standing open, his attention was at once 
directed to Amy's wild flowers, and he went out 
to see th^m* 

" Whose work is this? " he inquired, with aston- 
ishment. 

Amy modestly informed him that she had taken 
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a fancy to the flowers^ as she had seen them in their 
native haunts, and so had invited them to come 
and live with her. 

" But where did you find this flower, my dear?" 
he asked, pointing to the grass pink 

*^ In the wood yonder/' Amy said. 

'^ Are there any more in those woods ?" 

Amy did not know. This one was all she had 
found. 

*' My dear/' said the professor, '* will you walk 
over to the wood with me, and show me where you 
found it?" 

•^ Yes, sir/' Amy said, " if my mother is will- 

Her mother being appealed to, was willing, and 
Amy and the professor went off in pursuit of the 
rare flower. Amy readily led the way to the spot 
where she discovered her specimen, but it was a 
long time before they found another. They did 
find one, however, and I think several, before they 
left the woods. 

The professor told Amy the n^me of the flower 
and said that, in the part of the country where he 
resided, it was not found at all. On their way to 
the cottage of Mr. Rose, and after their return, the 
kind-hearted man taught Amy a great deal about 
her friends the flowers. 
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Some girls would have been ashamed to confess 
their ignorance about the whole subject of botany. 
But Amy did not belong to that class. She was 
always glad of any opportunity to add to her stock 
of knowledge, and she had no desire to have any 
one regard her in any other than her true light. 
TnUhwoa one of the features most strongly marked 
in her character. I never knew a person whose 
whole soul shone out more clearly and artlessly iu 
her every-day life. 

That conversation with Mr. White— for that 
was the name of the professor— was the foundation 
of Amy's knowledge of botany. When the pro- 
fessor took his leave^ he thanked her politely for 
her kindness in consenting to be his pilot to the 
woods. And he did more than that too. He ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased to find Amy so 
fond of the wild-flowers^ and hoped she would be 
able to become better acquainted with them. To 
aid her in extending this acquaintance^ he pre- 
sented her with a book on botany, which she after- 
wards pored over as if it contained directions for 
finding the philosopher's stone — a treasure people 
used foolishly to hunt after in former times; a 
stone which it was thought would change every- 
thing it touched into the purest gold. By the aid 
of this book, and with the help she obtained, at 
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rare intervals, from a minister who lived some 
twelve miles from her father's cottage^ she suc- 
ceeded in becoming, before she was eighteen years 
of age, one of the best botanists in that part of the 
country. Botany became^ from the date of her first 
interview with Mr. White, one of her pleasantest 
amusements during the summer months. She spent 
many hours rambling through all the forests and 
meadows for miles round Rose Cottage, seeking 
the wild-flowers. Occasionally she would join some 
of her playmates in their holiday rambles; and 
while the boys were busy angling for minnows or 
trout, she would return to them with the wild- 
flowers which had drawn her away in search of 
the treasures of nature now opened to her intelli- 
gent mind. 

I have mentioned only one of the sheaves of 
knowledge she gathered as she went along through 
the field of early youth, not because she did not 
glean others— for she did— but because the glean- 
ing of this one had a very close connection, as you 
will see by>and-bye^ with some of the most im- 
portant incidents in her life« 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

THE FALL OF THE AIR-CASTLEJS. 

I AM getting on too fast with my storjr. I mnst 
go back a little. You recollect the conversation 
of the children in Rose Cottage^ about the expected 
return of their father. That was in the early- 
autumn^ I think. What reason Grandfather Rose 
had for hoping that the ship in which his son sailed 
would return so soon^ I do not know. But I know 
that such was his hope^ and I know, too, that the 
time came and passed without any tidings of the 
arrival of the ship. She was, as has been stated, 
what is called an East India ship, that is, she was 
engaged in trading with the East Indies and China. 
Days, weeks, and even months passed, and still 
there were no tidings of the vessel. 

In the meantime, sorrow came into the cottage 
in another form^ and no one of the family felt it 
so keenly as our friend Amy. In all her rambles 
that Amy took after flowers— and she took a great 
many after the professor's visit — she was always 
accompanied by her brother Edwin, who loved his 
sister as warmly as it was possible for a kind 
brother to do, and who would do anything to add 
to her happiness. But the time came wl\s.ii \W\. 
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brother and sister were called to separate until 
the judgment day. Poor Eddy ! he had always a 
frail^ delicate frame. The seeds of disease early 
sprang up in his system; and he faded away, from 
year to year^ until it became evident that this 
cherished flower must perish. 

One day in autumn Amy and her brother 
rambled into the meadow, to see if they could find 
the beautiful fringed gentian, which grew by the 
side of the little brook. The meadow was but a 
short distance from the cottage, but Eddy was 
tired with the walk, and they both sat down under 
the shade of a venerable oak, where they talked 
for a long time. 

"Dear sister," said Eddy, "do you see how the 
leaves on this tree are withering and falling off? " 

"Yes, dear," said Amy, "and how beautiful they 
are when they are ready to fall." 

" They are beautiful," said Eddy. "I love this 
season of the year. How pretty the woods are 
now ! I think I never saw them so fine before." 

And they were both silent for a while. Edwin, 
who had seated himself close to his sister, and had 
twined his slender arm around her neck, spoke 
first, and said — 

"Amy, dear, what will you do when Eddy 
kaves you?" 
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•* I hope you will not leave me," said Amy. 

*' But I must go," said Eddy. 

'* Why must you go?" 

" Because my heavenly Father has sent for me." 

" O do not say so^ dear brother. I cannot bear 
to hear you talk so. I hope you will stay with us 
a long time yet." 

'' No, no. Amy. I shall die before these leaves 
have all fallen from the trees. I shall never go 
with you to the woods again. I shall die. I know 
I am going to die. Do not cry so. I am willing 
to die. I hope my sins are forgiven. I believe I 
shall go to heaven." 

Amy could say no more. Something told her 
that Edwin was right. That truth, when it burst 
upon her, caused her the heaviest sorrow she had 
ever felt. 

Edwin was right. That was the last visit he 
ever made with his sister to the haunts of the wild- 
flowers. He died in a few brief weeks, and his 
gentle spirit went to the God who gave it. 

But to return to the East India ship. No tidings 
were heard from her; and soon hope began to give 
place to anxiety, and anxiety to fear. At length, 
almost everybody gave up the East India ship as lost. 
I say almost everybody. The wife and father had 
not given her up. They hoped against Yvo^e. ^o 
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did the cbildren. How liard it is to give up, as 
utterly lost, those whom we love. How carefully 
and breathlessly we watch over a sick child, even 
lifter the doctor has pronounced those cruel words^ 
''He must die." How we notice every change 
in his countenance, every variation in the ebbing 
tide of life, every symptom of the disease which is 
gradually consuming the form of our darling child. 
We see not the stealthy approach of the messen- 
ger of death. We hear not the sound of his foot- 
steps. What brings only despair to others, brings 
hope to us. He cannot die — so it seems to our loving 
hearts. 

My mother died when I was quite young, and 
it theu seemed to me she took my heart with her 
to heaven. She was the victim of a wasting dis- 
ease, which did its work slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly. For months — ^for years, I might say, 
perhaps — ^her frame, strong at the first, was steadily 
yielding to the attack of that deceitful malady. 
I loved her with all the strength of my young 
heart. They told me, at length, that she must 
die. But I could not credit them. Her death 
did not seem possible. She could not die, I 
thought. I loved her too well for that. She 
icould not leave me for her long home. She could 
not go away, and never return again to my ein« 
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brace. Even during that long^ long nighty after 
I had kissed those pale lips for the last time^ and 
had heard the last blessing that was to fall horn 
theuij I could not believe that she would die^ and 
that we should see her dear face no more. 

So watched^ and waited, and hoped, the Rose 
family, for the ship which contained the object of 
their fondest love. Often would the old man, 
sometimes with Amy for his companion, but 
oftener alone, wend his way to the sea-shore^ and 
sit there for hours, gazing out into the wide ocean, 
watching the inward bound vessels that happened 
to come near the coast, in the hope, the vain hope, 
that one of them would prove to be the East India 
ship. But her form was never seen on that coast 
again. She was a proud ship, and many a good 
sailor had been heard to say that there was not a 
safer vessel afloat than the old Neptune. But she 
was not a match for the waves when the wind had 
driven them to madness. Though no tidings of 
her ever reached the ears of those who were most 
interested in her safety, there is no doubt that she 
was dashed to pieces, and that all on board of her 
were lost. 

The truth, the whole truth, when it came home 
to the minds of the humble family that occupied 
the Rose Cottage, struck a terrible blow tlv^i<i» 
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It seemed to them^ for a while^ as if all their hopes 
were wrecked with the vessel. They saw, they 
could not help seeing^ that the loss they had sus- 
tained could not easily be made up. It gave a 
keener pang to their grief, when they reflected 
that they were left, apparently, with very scanty 
means of living. They knew, however, which way 
to turn for support. They went to God in their 
distress. They went to him, as children to a 
father, told him all their griefs and all their fears, 
and humbly and earnestly implored his blessing. 



CHAPTEB V. 

HOPES AND DISAPPOINTMBNTS. 

There is, perhaps— certainly there often seems to 
be — some ground for the remark that 

** Misfortunes come not single spies, 

Bat in battalions." 

The Rose family, after their sad bereavement, had 
some evidence that there was quite as much truth 
as poetry in the remark. By the death of the 
father, they were reduced from comparative af- 
fluence to extreme poverty. They were sorely 
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afflicted. But they made up their minds at the 
outset, that they would do what they could to 
obtain an honesty and^ if possible^ a comfortable 
living ; and with them it was a question of £ar less 
importance whether the labour that fell to their 
lot was what is called respectable and genteel, than 
whether it was honourable in the sight of God^ and 
afforded them the comforts of life. 

The plan, which was finally adopted, was suffi- 
ciently humble, but it was an honest and indepen- 
dent one^ and, therefore, showed far more honest 
pride than if, by trusting to others, they had tried 
with borrowed means to establish themselves, in 
what some would call " a genteel way." It was 
this : — The mother was to take in plain sewing. 
She was a good seamstress, and there seemed to be 
no doubt that she could earn a great deal with her 
needle. The old grandfather^ who loved to work 
in the garden as well as he loved to eat, almost, 
was to raise vegetables for the New York market. 
Amy — there seemed to be nothing quite so definite 
marked out for her. She was to assist in the 
garden^ and to do the best she could in every other 
branch of profitable labour that might turn up. 
Bessie was to be the housekeeper. 

How easy it is to plan; but how often the Lord 
disappoints us after our plans are all m^\.\XT^^. 
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When the spring came^ the old grandfather set 
about his gardening in earnest^ and Amy helped 
him in his task. But before they had reaped any 
of the rewards of their toil, the broken-hearted old 
sailor was called to his last account, and a new 
fountain of grief was opened in that poor family. 

Mrs. Rose did not succeed so well as she ex- 
pected with her sewing — ^though she laboured 
with untiring patience and industry ; and thought 
no work too humble, so that she could gain an 
honest means of support for herself and family. 
True, she did not find much trouble in getting 
work to do. Her greatest difficulties were to 
please unreasonable customers, and to get pay for 
her work, after they were suited. The result of 
the first trial she made in her new line of business 
was not calculated to encourage her much. Some 
one had told her that Mrs. Simpkins had a great 
deal of plain sewing to do, and to Mrs. Simpkins 
she applied at once. 

This lady was the wife of a person who had 
formerly been concerned in a large factory, but 
who had failed, and who, since his failure, had 
been living in great style, without doing any busi- 
ness, in a fine house about three miles from the 
Rose Cottage. 

Mj readers will perhaps wonder how it comes 
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to pass that a man fails in business, and still lives 
like a rich man. I will tell you. He does it by 
cheating his creditors. That is the way it is done, 
and that is the only way it can be done. When 
Mr. Simpkins failed, he owed many hundreds of 
pounds. Among his creditors were poor men who 
had to work hard for their daily bread. But they 
never got a shilling from Mr. Simpkins after his 
sham failure. 

What pleasure should you think there was in 
living on money obtained in this way? Would 
you not rather dine on a crust of bread — ay, 
would you rather not go without a dinner, than be 
obliged to think, while sitting at your table, al- 
though it were loaded with luxuries, that you were 
eating food bought with the money you had got by 
cheating those whom you owed ? I should, I am 
sure. I do not see how such men can eat their 
splendid dinners with any relish. I do not see 
how they can sleep at night. I should think their 
dishonesty, like a fiend, would follow them about, 
all day and all night, and stare them in the face, 
and keep up such a clamour and clatter that they 
would go crazy. But it does not seem to be so 
always. I suppose the conscience gets so hard and 
tough that there is no feeling in it. Mr. Simpkins' 
conscience, if he had any — ^which some of those 
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people who knew him best doubted— -must have 
been as tough as a piece of sole leather^ and as 
hard as iron. 

Mrs. Simpkins, too, I should judge, had tried 
the hardening process pretty successfully. So it 
appeared in the matter of the plain sewing. 

*' Amy, my dear," said Mrs. Rose one nighty 
after she had finished the last stitch in the piece of 
work which Mrs. Simpkins, "purely out of charity," 
as that lady said, had given her to do^ " do you 
think. Amy, you can go and carry this work home 
to-morrow ? " 

" O yes, mother," said she, " it is only a little 
way. I shall feel all the better for the walk." 

'' But you will have to carry a basket on your 
arm." 

" A light one, a very light one, dear mother." 

*' You are so kind and good. Amy, and so anxious 
to please your mother, that I am afraid you some- 
times go beyond your strength." 

" O no, mother," said Amy laughing, " I am 
as strong as a young elephant, you know." 

*^ Well, you may go to-morrow, if you please. 
I hope Mrs. Simpkins will give you the money for 
the work. You need some shoes. Amy, and so 
does Bessie." 

The next morning Amy, with a heart uauAually 
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light and cheerful^ posted off to the rich bankrupt^ 
with the basket of linen for the lady of the house. 

" Is Mrs. Simpkins at home?" asked Amy^ when 
the servant answered her faint knock at the door. 

'* I'll see/' said the servant^ shutting the door in 
the poor girl's face^ and leaving her standing out- 
side with the basket on her arm. 

Some niinutes elapsed — ^the time seemed an 
hour to Amy — ^before the messenger returned. 
'' Mrs. Simpkins is at home, little hussy>" was his 
insulting message. '^ She will wait on you by-and- 
by. Step round to the back door with your trum- 
pery. The lady does not allow such folks as you 
are to come in at the front door." 

Amy made no reply, but silently and sadly 
walked round to the back door. 

After sitting in the kitchen a long time. Amy 
was informed that Mrs. Simpkins would see her 
in the parlour. So to the parlour she went, basket 
in hand. 

" You unmannerly thing," said Mrs. Simpkins, 
when the girl presented herself, ''what on earth 
do you bring that basket into the parlour for? 
Do you not know any better than that ? Unman- 
neriy child ! was you brought up in the woods ?" 

Amy, who turned as red as the lining in her 
cottage bonnet, and wno could hardly keep from 
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crying, started to go back again with her load to 
the kitchen. But Mrs. Simpkins, in a tone of 
voice which the girl thought the opposite of kind 
and courteous, to say the least, called after her 
and bade her come back. " The stupid girl ! " said 
she, " you may as well stay, now you are here, I 
suppose." Her voice sounded to Amy — so she told 
her fun-loving sister long after, when her wound 
had become healed over — ^her voice sounded like 
the music made by striking a cracked tea-kettle. 

Mrs. Simpkins, after this last speech, seemed to 
feel better; and with something about as near a smile 
as she ever used in her Intercourse with "such folks 
as Amy," proceeded to examine Mrs. Rose's work 
with the aid of her spectacles. She kept mutter- 
ing something between her teeth at intervals, all 
the time the long examination lasted. But Amy, 
as she stood with her eyes fixed on the carpet, 
could catch only here and there a word. Once 
she was sure she heard the old lady say, " What 
monstrous stitches ! " and at another time she 
thought she heard the words "perfect botch." 
Those words did not tend to assure her much, as 
you may imagine. 

The scrutiny was over at last. The spectacles 
were discharged from their important mission, and 
the decision was declared: — 
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'' Your mother has sent me a very diabby piece 

of work, I must say." 

** Will it not answer, ma'am ? " Amy modestly 

inquired. 

" Answer V exclaimed the lady, ** why, it is not 

fit for my servants to wear ! " 

Amy was very sorry, she said. She had no 

doubt but ker mother would alter it so as to suit, 

if Mrs. Shnpicins would send her word how she 

wished to have it done. 

'' Mrs. Rose ought to know how to do her work, 

if she undertakes to do it. I cannot tell her how 

to alter it. I might as well do it myself, and have 

done with it. But it serves me right. I had no 

business to give people work, just because they 

are poor. People fancy we are made of money 

here, I should think. I cannot help everybody. 

^ It would be a charity,' Mrs. Morton said. Charity ! 

Suppose it is charity. It is a pretty story if I 

must have my work spoiled for the sake of charity." 

Amy asked again what instructions she would 

send back to her mother about the work. 

**Tell her she will not suit me," said Mrs. 

Simpkins." 

" And the work ? " inquired Amy, observing that 

the lady had folded it up, and laid it away on the 

sofa. 

c 
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I*U keep it/' said Mrs. Simpkins^ rather im- 
patiently. 

And she did keep it. She condescended to keep 
it^ and told Amy she had no farther use for her 
mother's services. 

The poor girl went home with light pockets and 
a heavy heart. She felt wounded by the treatment 
she had received — treatment which any member 
of the Rose family would have considered too harsh 
and unkind for them to employ toward a dog; but 
she had a heavier burden at her heart than that. 
It was the thought of the pain that her mother 
would feel^ when she learned that she had entirely 
failed to please Mrs. Simpkins, and that all hope 
of obtaining any money in that quarter was cut off. 

She told her mother all that she thought it ne- 
cessary for her to know — that the work did not 
suit the lady, and that she said she should have no 
farther need for her services. It was not until 
Mrs. Rose read it in the tears which stood in 
her daughter's eyes, that she learned how harshly 
and unfeelingly the poor girl had been treated. 
When Amy told her all, they wept together for a 
long time. Then they went to their heavenly 
Father with their sorrow, and were comforted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OUMMBRllfOS OF SUM8HIN1. 

There is a proverb which says^ ''The darkest 
time is just before day." Like most proverbs in 
common use^ this one has enough in it to keep it 
from being driven out of good society, though 
possibly not much more. It is a pretty good 
crutch to lean upon^ however^ especially where a 
poor feUow cannot get anything better to lean 
upon^ and is obliged to take that or nothing. I do 
not know whether it was quoted in the Rose 
family or not, at the period when Amy returned 
from the rich bankrupt's. Very likely it never 
came into their minds^ and that they went else* 
where for comfort and hope. If the truth were 
known, indeed, I presume it would appear, that 
such words as these, from the pages of Scripture, 
were worth more to them, at that dark and deso- 
late period, than all the proverbs that ever fell 
from human lips: ''Trust in the Lord, and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed. Delight thyself, also, in the 
Lord; trust also in him, and he shall bring it to 
pass; and he shall bring forth thy righteousness 
as the lights and thy judgment as the noon-day. 
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The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord; 
and he delighteth in his way. Though he fall, 
he shall not be utterly cast down; for the Lord 
upholdeth him with his hand." 

I say very likely the family at Rose Cottage 
found something in the Bible a great deal more 
consoling to them in their distress^ than the old 
proverb I have quoted, and that, possibly, they did 
not call for any aid from that quarter. Still, it 
must be confessed that the truth of the old saw 
was rather confirmed than otherwise in their case. 
At any rate, it is certain that the night was 
pitch dark, at about the period when Amy brought 
home the sad budget of news from Mrs. Simpkins, 
and it is equally certain that some faint signs ot 
daylight made their appearance in the sky pretty 
soon afterward. 

Mrs. Rose concluded, after three or four unsuc- 
cessful attempts, to give up the plain sewing busi- 
ness, for a time at least, and to turn her attention 
to the little garden. Amy needed help there, it 
was clear. She was chief gardener after the death 
of her grandfather. 

There was one of the finest strawberry beds in 
that enclosure, that could be found in all that sec- 
tion of the country. And how do you think they 
managed to make that profitable? Guess. 
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" They hired one man to keep it in order and to 
pick the strawberries^ and another to sell them," 
some little boy says. 

No, not a bit of it. 

''I suppose they hired girls to do it," says 
another. 

No. Nothing of the kind. 

*'How did they manage then, uncle Frank?** 

I'll tell yoo. But first let me tell you why 
they did not get somebody to do the work, or a 
part of the work, for them. If they had done so, 
they would have been obliged to pay so much for 
doing the work, that they would have made but 
little money from their strawberries. They saw 
that. Amy saw it, as plainly as her mother did. 
And so she took the entire care of the bed herself 
until the berries were ripe. 

But the time came when it was necessary to 
contrive some way for selling the strawberries. 

*' Amy, dear," said Mrs. Rose^.one day in the 
early part of June, '^ how shalLwe manage to turn 
these strawberries into money ?'* 

^'O, I devised a plan for that long ago,'* said 
Amy. 

"Pray, what is it. Amy?" asked Mrs. Rose. 
" I have puzzled my brains about the matter for 
a whole fortnight, and I cannot bit upon toy plan.* 
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*'We\], mother," said Amy, ''please do not 
puzzle your brains any more about it. I have 
got a plan which will work charmingly — I know it 
will. You will say so when I tell you what it is. 
And it is a simple thing, a very simple thing. 
You cannot think how little machinery there is 
about it. It is one of the simplest things in the 
world." 

" But will it work? I have known a great 
many of the simplest things in the world that did 
well enough in other respects, but they would not 
work. Amy, there is poetry in that head of yours." 

*' Yes, mother — and prose too." 

" Not enough of it, 1 fear — not enough for 
every- day use." 

** A great deal more than you suppose, mother. 
You did not send me to school to Mrs. Simpkins 
for nothing." 

Mrs. Rose's countenance fell at the mention of 
that name — a name she had tried to forget, and 
which brought none but the saddest thoughts with 
it — ^and tears soon found their way down her cheeks. 

'* Now, dear mamma," said Amy, laughing, and 
kissing away the tears, '' I am ashamed of you. 1 
thought you had done crying over that affair long 
ago. I have." 

" But," said Mrs. Rose, "how can I help feel- 
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ing sadly, when I remember how my dear Amy'fe 
heart was wrung by that cruel"— 

" There, mother," said Amy, " let us drop Mrs* 
Simpkins. I am almost sorry I recalled her to 
you. But, mother, I am serious when I say that 
I never learned a lesson in my life which I am 
more thankful for than the one which Mrs. Simp- 
kins taught me, while I was trembling there, like 
a scared rabbit, with my eyes running over the 
figures in that Brussels carpet." 

" What did you learn. Amy? Anything about 
carpet- weaving ? " 

*' No, dear mother; something better than that.** 

•'Well, what was it?- 

** That I was a little simpleton." And the 
merry-hearted girl laughed so heartily that her 
mother had to laugh too. 

Amy went on : " The night after I came home 
from that errand, I thought the matter all over 
and over; and I finally said to myself: Well, 
simpleton — for I saw that I was a simpleton — you 
are as poor as a church mouse. But, my dear 
little simple-hearted gosling, yon cannot help that. 
You did not make yourself poor; and if you had 
done it, you could not help it now. Now, what 
is the use in crying over spilled milk? The Lord 
has had a hand in making you so poor. Suppose 
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you are clown pretty near the foot of the hill, 
then? It is all right. It is not very pleasant to 
he quite so poor as you are. But you must make 
the hest of it. God has put you where you are. 
You must do as well as you can now. If you do, 
perhaps you will not always be as poor. Perhaps 
you will. But see that you do the best you can, 
at any rate. If you do not play your part well 
now, what reason have you to think you would do 
80, if you should happen to rise a little in the 
world ? I'll do my best, and ask God to help me. 
Mrs. Simpkins put all this into my head, and 
more too. I hardly know how she did so, but 
she did it. I suppose that is the way she paid 
for the stitches you took for her ladyship ; and I 
think she paid a good price enough, after all ; do 
not you, mother?" 

Then followed one of Amy's heartiest laughs. 
She laughed, when she really set herself about 
the business, from the very lightest and merriest 
corner of her heart. And this time her mother 
laughed too. " But, Amy," said Mrs. Rose, " you 
have not told me about the plan for changing 
strawberries into gold?" 

** No, mother," Amy replied, '^that's my secret* 
I am not quite sure but I shall get a patent for it, 
if it works well; and I do not intend to make any 
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noise about it, until the time comes fur setting my 
machinery agoing." 

And she did not say anything abont it until the 
strawberries began to get ripe in the garden. One 
afternoon, she and Bessie picked several quarts. 
It was early for strawberries, and they brought a 
very high price in market. But the difficulty 
was to get them to market. The city was a long 
way off — ^long for the occupants of the Rose Cot- 
tage, who did not travel much. 

" Well," said Mrs. Rose in tlie evening, " now 
for the wonderful plan." 

'* Wait till to-morrow, mother," said Amy. *' I 
am gomg to try it then^ and we shall see whether 
it will work or not." 

To-morrow came. Very early in the momiag. 
Amy called her mother to see, as she said, '' the 
starting of the machine." Mrs. Rose was not a 
little surprised when she got up, to find one of the 
neighbours at the door with a market waggon; and 
she was still more surprised when she found Amy 
all ready to take a seat in the waggon, with her 
large basket of strawberries. 

It turned out that Amy had made arrangem«;nts 
with this farmer to take her with him to the steam- 
boat, and that she was going to the city to sell tlie 
strawberries. 
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^]\Irs. Rose urged scores of objections to the 
plan. But Amy had an answer to them all; and 
off she started^ as soon as it appeared that the last 
objection had been stated^ leaving her mother 
wondering whether the girl was really in her right 
mind or not. "She is alight-headed creature," 
said that matron, partly to herself, and partly to 
Bessie. " A strawberry girl ! my Amy a straw- 
berry girl! What icill folks say? And what 
does she know about selling strawberries? They 
will cheat her eye-teeth out of her in the town. 
Well, well, we shall see. She's a dear good- 
hearted girl, is she not, Bessie?'* 

The truth is, Mrs. Rose, on account of her not 
having been to school fo Mrs. Simpkins, or for 
some other reason, was not by any means so well 
prepared to act her part as Amy was to act hers. 

The result of the strawberry speculation was 
even more favourable than Amy herself, with all 
the poetry which her mother gave her credit for, 
had dreamed of. The proceeds of the sale amount- 
ed to upwards of twenty-five shillings, over and 
above all the expenses. When the strawberry 
girl got home that afternoon, and showed her 
mother the proceeds of the day's sales, the good 
woman was even more astonished than she was 
when she saw her set out in the morning* 
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Does not my plan work well so far, mother?" 
asked Amy; ''and is it not one of the simplest 
things in the world?" 

Mrs. Rose was obliged to confess that it did 
work well so far, and that it was a very simple 
thing too. '* But, Amy," said she, *' do not you 
think it is rather beneath you to sell straw- 
berries?" 

" Beneath me, mother!" Amy replied. ** You 
have not thought any labour beneath you, that 
promised to contribute to our comfort Why, a 
few hours ago, you seemed to think I was beneath 
that, A sorry figure you thought I was sure to 
make selling strawberries. I was going to get 
cheated, you know, and abused in every way." 

'' No, no. Amy," Mrs. Rose broke in, " you do 
not seem to get at my meaning, when I speak of 
its being beneath you. Is it not beneath you now, 
to stand in the market to sell strawberries, like a 
market woman ? " 

'* I do not see how," replied Amy, laughing, 
" if I get along as well selling my berries as the 
market woman does." 

*' But, dear Amy," said her mother, " should 
you like to be called a strawberry girl ?" 

" Indeed, yes, mother,'* said Amy. " Why 
not ? I rather like the name, now you mention it. 
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' The Strawberry Girl ! • it sounds well, mamma. 
There is poetry in it, I am sure. Why, you make 
me more and more in love with my new trade. 
But has Bessie picked another basketful ? because 
I have engaged several quarts for to-morrow, and 
I would not disappoint my customers for a gold 
mine. I must run out to the strawberry 1)ed8 
now." And away she ran^ singing an air almost 
as merry as that of the birds who had built their 
nests so confidingly in the neighbouring tree, and 
who were now giving their evening serenade. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE 8TBAWBERBT-BED. 

*' Well, mother," said Amy, one evening, after 
her return from the city, " that strawberry -bed is 
doing wonders, is it not } " 

Mrs. Rose could not help nodding assent And, 
indeed, "that strawberry -bed" was the theme of 
wonder all over the neighbourhood. For some 
reason or other, it was a most extraordinary bed of 
strawberries. Amy, too, was a good deal talked 
of in connection with the strawberry affair. 
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" And what did the people say about her?" you 
inquire. 

.Well^ some said one things and some another. 
Some thought, as Mrs. Rose was inclined to think 
at first, that it was beneath Amy to sell straw- 
berries, like a market woman. 

Mrs. Simpkins, as soon as she heard of it, went 
into a kind of horrific fit, holding up both hands 
very high, opening her mouth very wide, and 
drawing in a very long breath, the greater portion 
of which was expended in exclamations. These 
are some of her exclamations that are left on 
record : " I never heard of such a thing in all my 
bom days!" "Well, what next!'* ''What a 
disgrace to her poor, dear mother!" "The un- 
gratefulfolks!" 

And after these and a good many more such 
pieces of lava had been thrown from the crater of 
that very respectable volcano, she called her grand- 
daughter Alice, whom she had adopted, and was 
bringing up genteelly. 

" Alice dear," said she, " do you remember that 
girl who came here some time ago, with a basket- 
ful of linen that her mother had spoiled for me ? " 

" What, Amy Rose, grandmother } " asked Alice. 

" Yes, I believe that was her name." 

"O yes, ma'am, I remember all about her," 
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said Alice. '^ How she hung her head down be« 
cause you did not pay her, and how Tartar barked 
at her when she came into the parlour with her 
basket. Was it not funny, grandma ? ** 

" Well, she has disgraced herself." 

'' She ! You do not say so, grandma : what 
has she done ? " 

** Turned strawberry girl 1 " 

**OhI ohl" 

''Yes, she has been selling strawberries with 
the market women in the town all summer. That 
is the good that charity does. You may treat 
poor folks ever so well, and you cannot make 
them respectable, Alice. I tried to make some- 
thing out of that woman, when I heard how re- 
duced she was. I gave her work, just to help 
her — for nothing else in the world ; and she went 
right off and disgraced herself^ or she let her 
daughter do it, and that is the same thing." 

I am a little afraid that Mrs. Simpkins' memory 
was failing as she got along in life. I am sure, if 
that had not been the case, she must have recol- 
lected something which would have closed her lips, 
and made her reflect that poor folks were not the 
only ones in the world that disgraced themselves 
and their friends. I should have supposed that 
the presence of that very girl, whom she was 
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bringing up respectably and genteelly, would bave 
suggested tbougbts calculated to make ber cbari- 
table — ^tbat very girl, wbose mother bad run away 
from tbe parental roof, while she was in ber teens, 
and married a man against tbe consent of both ber 
father and ber mother, ay, and died in disgrace 
in less than a year after ber marriage, almost 
breaking tbe heart of ber mother. But we will 
let that pass. 

" Alice,*' tbe old lady added, "do you ever see 
that vulgar strawberry girl? " 

"Yes, ma'am," was the reply, "sometimes I 
see ber at church, you know, and sometimes I 
meet ber in tbe streets." 

"Well," said Mrs. Simpkins, "listen to me. 
Never speak to that girl as long as you live. Yuu 
will disgrace yourself if you do, and you will dis- 
grace your dear grandmother too. Alice, I would 
not bave you to speak to her for the world." 

Alice promised that she would not, for all the 
world, speak to the vulgar strawberry girl, as long 
as she lived; and Mrs. Simpkins felt relieved. I 
am not sure but it would have " brought down 
ber gray hairs with sorrow to the grave," if her 
dear Alice had ever done such a disgraceful thing 
as to associate with a poor girl who had committed 
the unpardonable offence of selling strawberries 
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like any market woman. The laws of gentility 
were very strict in the family of the rich bank- 
rupt. 

But to return to the strawberry-bed. It was 
astonishing what a quantity of strawberries it 
yielded. On counting up the net proceeds, in the 
shape of hard money, at the close of the season, 
they were found to amount to nearly eighteen 
pounds. 

'* Well, ' let those laugh that win/ Amy," said 
Mrs. Rose, when she saw the money lying in a 
huge heap on the table. *' Let people say what 
they will, I am proud of my daughter." 

'* And do you really think," was Amy's reply, 
" do you really think, now, that I have a little bit 
of prose in my head, mixed up with the poetry?" 

Mrs. Rose recollected what she had said at the 
commencement of the strawberry season, about 
visions that floated in her daughter's brain ; and 
when Amy looked up so archly in her face for an 
answer, she could not help echoing the merry 
laugh of the strawberry girl. 
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CHAFTEB VIIL 

A 8BCRBT DISCOTBRBD. 

Dear sister," said Bessie^ one evening in the 
antumn of the year — ^the same year that Amy took 
it into her head to sell strawberries — " dear sister, 
I do not know how it is, but I do think we are all 
three of us as happy as anybody in the world." 

"And why not, Bessie?" 

^ Why, I did not think we were going to be so 
happy, we were so very poor, you know." 

*' But we are not so very poor. Have we not 
enough to eat, and enough to wear?" 

" Yes, dear sister." 

*' And have we not a comfortable bed to sleep 
on at night?" 

" Yes." 

" And is not God kind to us in a great many 
ways?" 

*' O yes." 

" Then we are not so very poor, surely. But 
even if we were much poorer than we are, I believe 
we could be happy. I am sure I could. I will 
tell you what makes us all so happy. We try to 
make the best of what we have got, and to be 
content with it." 
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'' I do not know about being content with it. 
I should like it better^ if we were a good deal 
richer than we are." 

" And so should I^ perhaps. It certainly seems 
pleasant to be rich. It would be nice, no donbt, 
to have a fine house, and fine furniture, and fine 
horses and carriages. I should like all those things. 
But I think I do not covet them, and I know I do 
not spend my time wishing and wishing that I 
had this and that fine thing that I cannot get. 
I do not think you do, Bessie, and I do not think 
mamma does. We are content with what we have. 
If it does not please the Lord to make us rich, we 
are willing to be poor. We are well enough off; 
and so we are taking our comfort as we go along. 
Is it not so, Bessie? " 

'* I suppose it is. But"— 

" But what, dear sister? " 

" Does it not make you feel envious, when you 
see other girls at church, with such fine dresses 
on — so much finer than ours?" 

''No, indeed. What should I feel envious 
about? Because they are so happy? I do not 
care how happy they are, I am sure." 

'* No, not because they are so happy; but"— 

« Well, out with it." 

" Because we cannot have such fine things,* 
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^'Aba! I thought you were 'coming to that. 
No^ dear sister^ I do not believe I have any such 
feelings now. I used to have, I know. But I 
have got rid of them, I am sure. But do you 
really think Jane Mason and Mrs. Simpkins, 
Alice^ who wear finer dresses^ I suppose, than 
any other girls who come to our church, are a whit 
happier than we are?" 

" No, indeed. They are not so happy. Jane 
is never happy, I know. She is all the time wish- 
ing for something new." 

'^ There it is. Being rich does not make any- 
body happy. I have thought, many and many a 
time, of what father once said to me when I was 
a little girl, that there was a spring away down in 
our bosom, and that if we want to be happy, all 
we have to do is to let the water bubble up. It 
is so. I have found it so." 

" But would you not be happier than you are. 
Amy, if you had such fine dresses?" 

" Perhaps so, and perhaps not." 

** You would wear them if you could get them, 
would you not ?" 

" Yes, if I was rich enough ; but I should not 
expect that they would have much to do with my 
happiness. The spring where the happiness comes 
from lies so deep, that fine clothes and such 
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things do not inake much difference with the 
water." 

" I suppose you are right. I know you are; for 
you see into things easier than I do. But I can- 
not quite see the bottom of your spring.'* 

" Well, never mind. We are happy. We know 
we are happy; and it is not so much matter where 
the happiness comes from, after all. None of the 
folks that bought my strawberries ever asked me- 
where they grew. They did not care a fig for 
that. If they were good strawberries, that was 
enough for them." 

At the mention of the strawberries, another 
thought popped into Bessie's head. Bessie had 
some pride. And, by the way, how much at home 
this pride makes itself everywhere. You find it 
in high places and low places; among the rich and 
the poor; in the bosoms of old people and young 
people. I would almost as soon undertake to find 
a house that had not got at least one mouse in it, 
as to find a heart where there are not a few grains, 
more or less, of pride. '' Amy," said her sister, " I 
want to say something, but I am afraid it will 
make you feel vexed." 

" Say it, dear," said Amy. " I'll run the risk 
of its making me feel vexed. Say it, dear." 

** Well," said Bessie, gravely and hesitatingly. 
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'' did you know that ever so many folks called you 
a ntra^herry girl ? " 

Amy was seized with such a fit of laughter, 
when this question was put so seriously, that it 
was a long time before she could reply that she 
had " suspected as much." 

*'But does it not hurt your feelings.^" Bessie 
inquired. 

" No, nor my pride," said Amy. *' I am get- 
ting to like the thing. Let me see. If I am going 
to be famous — and it really looks something like 
it — I might as well have some title tacked to my 
name, and I have a great mind to sign myself 
* Amy Bote, S. G,' And how would that look on 
a door-plate, Bessie— a silver door-plate.^ 'Amy 
Rose, the Strawberry Girl ! ' I tell you there is 
music in it. I like it." 

Strange as it may appear, I have not the least 
doubt in the world but Amy did like it. When 
she found that a certain thing must be, and there 
was no help for it, she tried to be content that it 
should be so, and if possible, to like it. So she 
often succeeded, after she got used to a thing which 
at first, perhaps, was not pleasant, in really taking 
quite a fancy to it. She was determined to enjoy 
the lot in which Providence placed her, let it be 
what it might. 
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In this particular. Amy was very much like a 
merry-hearted and amiable aunt of hers — on her 
mother's side — ^her aunt Amy, from whom she 
took her name. This good lady was so remark- 
able for her cheerful and contented disposition, 
that I must go a few steps out of my way to tell 
you a story that is current about her good nature. 

Mr. Welborn, her husband, was boasting one 
day that he never saw his wife out of patience or 
fretful, and said that he did not believe it was in 
his power to make her speak a peevish word, if he 
should try ever so hard. 

*' I'll tell you how you can do it," said one of 
his rustic neighbours, unless she is an angel. " Give 
her nothing but scrawU to burn for a month." 
A scrawl, the reader will please to take notice, 
signifies, among farmers, in certain quarters of 
the country, a ragged, tangled branch of a tree. 
Scrawls are not very much admired by house- 
keepers in general, I believe. 

Well, Mr. Welborn took the hint. He treated 
his wife to scrawls for a whole month. But aunt 
Amy said nothing about the change. It did not 
disturb her good humour at all. She and her 
housemaid had some trouble with them at first. 
But she got used to them in a little while, and 
learned how to manage them. Things went on 
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just as nsual. But the cream of the juke was tliis : 
One day when the pile of scrawls was getting low, 
and there was no other wood at the door, aunt 
Amy said to her husband, '^My dear, we are 
almost out of wood; and if it is just as convenient 
for you, I wish you would try and get me some 
more of those scrawls, they fit around the tea-kettle 
80 nicely." 

Amy, though possibly she did not exhibit quite 
80 perfect a pattern of a contented and amiable 
disposition as her aunt did, was certainly a good 
deal like her in this respect. She always looked 
on the sunny side of things, when they had a 
sunny side, and dwelt on the comforts, rather than 
the discomforts, of every change in her lot; and 
oiost things have one, depend upon it. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITER. 

What a clattering of windows and doors there was 
in Rose Cottage one night during that autumn. 
How the wind sighed, as it forced itself through 
every crack and crevice about the house. Clatter, 
clatter— creak, creak! Was the wind crazy? 
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Bessie thought so. It is a dismal sound whidi 
those fitful autumnal gusts make about our dwell- 
ings. I never could manage to get much melody 
out of such music. It always seemed to me, on 
the contrary, to be made up of rather dolorous 
minor strains. 

It is said, however, and with some truth, to be 
'* an ill wind indeed, that blows no good to any 
one." I suppose it is true. I do not know but 
those same winds which made such unpleasant 
music for me, after I had crept into my solitary 
bed in the garret of my grandfather's venerable 
mansion, I am not sure but they have sung me to 
sleep many a time. 

Clatter, clatter ! creak, creak ! scream, scream ! 
" Is the cottage going to tumble down, do you 
think, mother ? " asked Bessie. 

'* No, I think not," said Mrs. Rose, " but really, 
if we do not put some braces against the door, I am 
almost afraid it will be burst open. The wind 
beats against the door like a great beetle." 

Amy got the long, old-fashioned fire shovel, and 
went to the outside door, to brace it, when she 
made the discovery that the pounding was not all 
done by the wind. Knock, knock! Somebody 
was outside, and it was pretty clear by his knock- 
ing that he wanted to come in. What sort of a 
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visiter was it likely to be ? What could he want? 
" Were his intents wicked or charitable?" Was 
it best to let him in at once, or first to get an 
answer to a question very commonly put in similar 
cases, "Who's there?" Amy revolved these 
queries in her mind for a moment, but only for 
a moment. She was no coward. Though she 
never set herself up for a heroine, or anything of 
the kind, she was not easily scared out of her wits. 

'' I will let him in," she said to herself, " and 
see what he wants." And she proceeded to un- 
bolt the door, and let in the stranger. 

'' Grood evening. Miss Amy," said the stranger. 

" Good evening, sir," said Amy, though she did 
not recognise the voice of her visiter, and as the 
wind had puffed out the candle at the moment 
when the door was opened, she could not see his 
face, and for anything she knew to the contrary, 
she was addressing the man in the moon. 

" Walk in," said the girl. 

" So I would," said the stranger, " if I could 
find my way. But it is as dark as midnight here." 

''1*11 make it lighter," Amy replied, as she 
opened the door into the apartment where the 
fieimily were sitting. 

*' And not much lighter either," said the good- 
humoured visiter, when the door was opened. 
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Sure enough^ the little blaze there was on the 
hearth — for it was not very cold — ^was just suffi- 
cient to enable the man to grope his way into the 
room. 

" You all look very much alike here/' said he. 
** I think you have a strong family resemblance." 

'' Please to take a seat^ sir/' said Mrs. Rose, 
pointing to a chair. 

The stranger^ on account of the dim light in the 
room^ did not discover the exact position of the 
chair, and while feeling his way to it, he stum- 
bled over the old house-dog, who was taking a 
quiet nap after the fatigues of the day, and down 
he fell fiat on the floor. 

" Well, I must say," said he, '* it is rather peril- 
ous navigation in these parts." 

''There will be a light-house in sight soon," 
said Amy, laughing. 

" Very consoling,*' said the stranger, " to a man 
who has run his vessel on to the reef already, and 
got wrecked — very consoling, indeed." 

" It may help him in getting off from the reef," 
was Amy's reply, " if nothing more." 

Just at that moment the candle was re-lighted; 
its first faint glimmer revealed the form of Mr. 
White, the learned and dignified professor, in the 
act of picking himself up from the floor. 
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"Why, it is Mr. White!" exclaimed Mrs. Rose, 
'• It is Professor White l" 

" Sure enough !" said Amy, still laughing — ^fur 
she had too much humour about her not to be 
tickled by such a joke as this — "Why, Mr. White, 
Low do you do ? Are you hurt any ? '' And en- 
couraged by his genial smile, she gave way to a 
long peal of laughter, in which the professor joined 
quite as heartily as the rest, saying, in answer to 
Amy's last question, that he was afraid, by the 
appearance of things, that the retf was more hurt 
than he was. 

After the laughing had subsided, and the pro- 
fessor had been treated to as good a supper as the 
house afforded, and had taken care of his horse, 
the whole company, with the exception of Bessie, 
who soon commenced nodding in the chimney 
corner at matters and things in general, found 
themselves in the best of spirits; and they talked 
together until a very late hour. 

It appeared that the professor had come within 
some dozen miles of the cottage on business; that 
a thought had struck him that he would go over 
and see how the young botanist got along, since he 
was so near where she lived, and that he had 
driven this distance on purpose to make the visit. 

In the course of the evening, he learned all that 
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had happened to the family, since his first ac- 
quaintance with them. He wept over the ravages 
that death had made among those whom they 
loved ; and his honest heart could not repress some 
words of praise, while he listened to Amy's modest 
and playful recital of a few of the incidents con- 
nected with her own individual his tor v. 

" I declare/' said he, " you are cut out for a 
heroine. I had some suspicions of it when I first 
met you, and now I am sure of it." 

Amy blushed at this compliment, and bit hsr 
lips, without saying a word in reply. The truth 
is, she was perfectly astonished. She had not told 
the professor half of the story. Her modesty had 
prompted her to omit a great many incidents which 
would have embellished her tale not a little; and 
she had not dreamed that she was saying anything 
which would call for applause. 

"But I do wrong," added the professor, "to 
praise you to your face." " I do not usually do 
such a thing ; but this time I could not help it. 
And so you quit botany, and took to selling straws 
berries? " 

•' Yes, sir," said Mrs. Hose, " and now all the 
neighbours almost call her the strawberry girL** 

"And I am charmed with the name/' said 
Amy. 
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** Well^ well^ Mrs. Rose," the professor remark- 
ed^ again forgetting himself, after spending some 
minutes in deep thought, ''if I had such a daughter^ 
I should be proud of her, I fear. Look here. Amy* 
Would you — ^but I will wait till morning before I 
ask the question. I had better sleep over it per- 
haps." 

A room had been prepared for him in the cot- 
tage, and he took his leave for the night, and went 
to bed. Whether or not he slept over that ques- 
tion, as he proposed to do, is more than I can tell. 
I suppose he did, however, from what took place 
the next morning. 



CHAPTER X. 

CHANGES AT ROSE COTTAGE. 

''Amy," said the professor, playfully, after break- 
fast was over that morning, "you have not told 
me how much of a botanist you have become." 

"O, to be sure, sir," Amy replied. "WeU^ 
there is not much to tell. For some months, you 
know, all my attention has been paid to one plant. 
I am pretty well acquainted with that plant." 
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• 

" The strawberry family, I suppose," said Mr. 
White— "the FragarmV 

"Yes, sir," was Amy's reply, "the Fragarxa 
Virginiana'* 

But the professor had some reasons for thinking 
that she had made some progress in botany before 
she became so much occupied with the strawberry 
plant; and, upon pushing his inquiries farther, 
he found out that she had got to be quite a 
botanist. He was not a little astonished, when 
she showed him the large collection of plants she 
had collected and found names for. There were 
not less than three or four hundred. 

" I declare," Miss Amy, said he, again forget- 
ting himself, "you are a wonderful girl." 

Whatever uncertainty there might have been 
in the mind of the professor on the previous even- 
ing about the expediency of asking the question 
which then only half dropped from his lips, it was 
all cleared away when he got the first peep into 
that herbarium, all filled with the choicest native 
flowers of that section of the country. Botany 
was, of all others, the pet study of the professor. 
Nobody could please him better than to echo some 
of his praises of that science, and to show a dis- 
position to take hold of it with something of his 
own zeal. 
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''My young friend/' said he, ''I want you to go 
home with me and live in my family. Will you go?" 

Amy was thunderstruck. ^' I do nut know," she 
replied, after thinking a moment. ** What could 
I do for you, if I should go?" 

'' A thousand things/' said the professor, *' and 
perhaps I could do something for you too. But 
I will go and talk with your mother." 

Mrs. Rose was as much astonished as her 
daughter was, when the kind-hearted man let her 
into his secret. What he proposed to do was to 
adopt Amy as his own daughter. 

" I have no daughter/' said he, feelingly. " I 
had one, hut she faded away in the spring- time. of 
her life, and now I have no daughter. Let her 
go, Mrs. Rose. She will be a comfort to me, and 
a blessing to my family; and I will try to be kind 
to her in return." 

It is unneccessary to relate all the conversation 
that took place in relation to Mr. White's project 
of transplanting this rose to another soil. Suffice 
it to say that the thing was finally determined on. 

'^And when will you go?" inquired the pro- 
fessor. 

" In a few weeks," was the answer. 

** Why not now ?" the professor asked — ^he was 
an impulsive man, and was generally for ''striking 
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while the iron was hot" — "why not get into my 
carriage^ and ride right home with me ? If you 
do not like us, I will bring you back in less than 
three weeks." 

Some objections were raised^ but the professor 
used them up, one by one^ with his logic ; and it 
was finally settled that Amy should go in three 
days instead of three weeks. 

And at the end of that brief period, Mr. White, 
having been absent from the cottage for a day or 
two, on some business he had to attend to, re- 
turned; and Amy, with the few worldly goods 
that belonged to her, and the blessing of her 
mother, more valuable to her than silver or gold, 
took her seat by the side of the professor, and set 
out with him for his home. 

It may seem strange, that with the little know- 
ledge of Mr. White which the Rose family pos- 
sessed, they should have reposed such confidence 
in him. But it should be recollected that, al- 
though they had themselves seen but litttle of 
him, what they had seen gave them a very favour- 
able opinion of his character. Besides, he had a 
very wide reputation, and his name was every- 
where very well spoken of. It was not as a 
scholar merely that he was respected, but as a man 
and a Christian. 
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I did not' intend to sketch Mr. White's char- 
acter at all — such a sketch not being necessary to 
my story of the strawberry girl ; but now that the 
opportunity is presented, I can hardly resist the 
temptation to give a sort of crayon drawing of his 
character. 

Mr. White was a plain, blunt, frank, straight- 
forward man. He never practised the slightest 
deception, and he never could tolerate any in 
others. When a lad, he got the nickname of 
''honest Joe" from his school-mates, and to the 
end of his life he sometimes went by this name. 
There was nothing anall about the man. When 
I say this, I say, or mean to say, a great deal in his 
praise; for it is quite a common thing to find a 
man who possesses some of the rarest of virtues, 
one who is universally respected and beloved, but 
who, upon closer inspection, exhibits, every now 
and then, a troop of littlenesses. I declare I feel 
almost disposed to mark a person out of my books, 
if he is ever so perfect in other respects, when I 
get my eye on the small things. 

Mr. White had nothing small in his character. 
He was a generous man. His heart — to use the 
homespun language of one who frequently made 
hay for him in the summer months— was as large 
as an ox's heart. Though he was wealthy, having 
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inherited a very valuable estate from his father^ 
who was one of the richest men in the country 
where he lived, he never put on any airs in con- 
sequence of his wealth. Instead of keeping him- 
self aloof from the poor^ and taking pains to make 
them feel how much they were below him^ and 
oppressing them, he tried to elevate them, and to 
allow them that, whatever difference there might 
he among men, so far as silver and gold are con- 
cerned^ they are all united in one brotherhood, and 
owe each other mutual sympathy, mutual kind- 
ness^ mutual confidence. How different, in this 
respect^ were Mr. White and Mr. Simpkins. The 
former received the respect and love of the poor— 
the poor only despised the rich bankrupt. One 
of the finest traits, perhaps, in Mr. White's char- 
acter, was the delicate way he had of doing a 
favour. He generally contrived— certainly he 
always aimed — to make a person upon whom he 
was conferring a favour^ feel that he himself was 
the party that had received the favour. From 
the time that he first proposed to receive Amy 
Rose into his family, until his death, he repre- 
sented himself as the one who was obliged. And 
so, when we come to think of it, so he was; for 
*' it is more blessed to give than to receive." I do 
believe that, as happy as the project of the pro- 
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feasor made Amj, it made him happier still-* 
so true is it, that " he who watereth shall be 
watered also himself." 



CHAPTER XI. 

AMY AS A OOYBBNBSS. 

Amy, as you will recollect^ was to be sent back to 
Rose Cottage again in three weeks, if she was not 
satisfied with her home at the professor's. Well, 
it was near the expiration of that period^ that 
Amy sat down to write to her mother, and to let 
her know that she had made up her mind to re- 
main with the professor. As her letter gives some 
facts in relation to her new situation, I will copy 
it for you. 

'^ My Dear Mother," — so the letter reads — 
'' I am happy, almost too happy, in my new home. 
It was hard for me to part with you. You do not 
know what pain it gave me. You wept, too, 
when I left you. But, dear mother, I am sure that 
it will be better for us all that I stay in this dear 
family. 

"You want to know what I find to do. Do! 
I never had so much to do before in my life. 
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Mother^ I am a governess. Do not laugh, now. 
You laughed enough, you know, over my whim of 
selling strawberries, Mike a market woman,' to 
last a good many years yet. So please to receive^ 
with becoming gravity, the mtelligence that I am 
no longer ' Amy, the strawbelrry girl,' but ' Miss 
Rose, the governess.' There are two children in 
Mr. White's family — George, a rattle-headed fel- 
low of some ten years of age, and Frederick, who 
is somewhat older. Mrs. White made herself 
slightly merry when I was installed in my new 
office, asking the professor, with mock seriousness, 
whether it was expected that, in extreme cases^ I 
should resort to corporeal punishment in my 
discipline. 

*' The boys behave very well, so far — ^very well 
indeed. The worst of it is, that, as Frederick knows 
twice as much as his governess, and his brother 
thinks he does — which is practically about the 
same thing — I am afraid I shall not be able to help 
them much in getting up the hill of science. But 
the professor says he is setting a trap in which he 
means to catch the rogues one of these days. This 
trap consists in filling the little head of the gover- 
ness so full of cartridges of knowledge, that these 
pupils will, by-and-by, be obliged to surrender, 
when they are fired off. The good professor^ who 
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never rests^ after he has hit upon a new scheme, 
until he has set it agoing, has already begun to give 
me lessons, and has coaxed Frederick to assist him. 

" Mr. White and his wife both call me their 
daughter, and I am sure they could not treat me 
more kindly if they were my own parents than 
they now do. How shall I ever repay them for 
the pains they have taken to make me happy ? " 

Amy had got as far as this point in her letter^ 
and here her pen rested. There was something 
else which she wished to allude to. But she hardly 
dared to do it. It made her sad to think of it; and 
she feared it would cause a pang in her mother's 
breast if she touched upon it, though ever so lightly 
and delicately. It was respecting the lonely situa- 
tion of her mother and Bessie. In Amy's mind, 
at first th6 idea of leaving them in this situation 
was so painful, that she would not have listened 
seriously to the professor's proposal if Mrs. Hose 
had not urged her to accept it; and ever since she 
bade adieu to those loved ones, the thought would 
frequently come into her mind that she ought not 
to have left them. A tear stood in her eye as she 
paused in her letter, and leaned her head upon her 
hand to consider what she should write upon this 
sad topic, or whether she should close her letter 
without making any allusion to it. 
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It was during this suspense that the professor 
entered the room where she was sitting. 

*^ Well, my daughter," he said, *' writing to your 
mother, eh ? And what are you telling her ? 
That you do not like us very well, and that you 
think of going back ? " 

''No, sir," replied Amy, with more than her 
usual feeling, " I am too happy, too grateful — " 

"And all that sort of thing,** broke in Mr. 
White. "Well, and so you are going to stay with 
us?" 

" If I can make myself useful to your family/' 
said Amy, " and at least pay the interest on your 
kindness, as you promised me I should. I could 
not consent to stay otherwise." 

"Amy," said the professor, rather more than 
half in earnest, " If you keep harping on that string 
all the time, I tell you what it is, we two shall 
quarrel. Make up your mind to that. But look 
here. What shall we do with your mother and 
sister?" 

" I do not know, sir," Amy replied. '* If I was 
only near them " 

" You would do great things. Yes, no doubt 
of that. What a good opinion the strawberry girl 
has got of herself. Amy> look here a moment. Can 
you keep a secret ?" 
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'^ Yes^ sir^ I think I can^ as well as most people 
of my sex." 

''Well, I am going to start a high school for 
young ladies — a boarding-school. I have made up 
my mind that we need one in this village^ and 
others are beginning to think so too; and we are 
going to set the masons to digging the foundation 
for the boarding-house this very day." 

" But that's no secret^ sir.** 

" All the better. You will not have the trouble 
of keeping it then. Now we have been looking 
about for somebody to take the charge of this 
house; and we have finally selected Mrs. Rose. 
What do you think of the selection^ daughter ?" 

" I don't know what to think of it/' 

« Will she come ?" 

'' If she thought she was fit to manage such a 
house, I have no doubt but she would." 

"Well, now, just ask her. If she comes at all, 
she must be here pretty soon. Tell her I will 
send one of our neighbours to bring her and Bessie 
here." 

Amy wrote as the professor desired* How 
much lighter her heart was, when she was writ- 
ing that postscript, than when she was sitting 
there, thinking what she should say on that themes 
then so painful to think of. 
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I am not by any means sure that the professor 
did not start that project of the high school almost 
on purpose to get Mrs. Rose situated pleasantly 
near Amy — such was his delicate way of doing a 
favour. He was always contriving some scheme 
or another of this sort. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AN UNLOOKED-FOR ANSWER. 

The answer of Mrs. Rose to Amy's letter con- 
tained a piece of intelligence which none of the 
wise heads in the professor's family were looking 
for. It was no more or less than this : That that 
good woman^ though she was very grateful for the 
offer which was made to her, found it necessary 
to decline it. The reason she gave caused a good 
deal of merriment when it was read. It was^ that 
another proposition had been made to her previous 
to the reception of Amy's letter^ and that she had 
accepted of it. What could that proposition be ? 
and what could be the nature of the new duties 
she had consented to perform ? Amy could not 
conjecture^ neither could the professor. At last^ 
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however^ Mrs. Rose's letter^ after leading the 
reader over a very long road, in wliich he was left 
at liberty to make all sorts of surmises, came 
right out with the secret. She was going to be 
married in less than a month to a farmer some- 
what '* well to do in the world," and, what was 
better, " one of the very best men in the whole 
country" — ^to use Mrs. Rose's own words — who 
had, it turned out, been all summer building a 
house for her. 

So the high school scheme, so far as it related 
to Amy's mother, fell through; and the professor 
laughed, and declared that she had outwitted 
them handsomely — "slipped her bridle" completely. 
"Well, well," he added, " we must look out for a 
matron in some other quarter." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A NUT FOR MRS. SIMFEINS. 

I MUST pass rapidly over the incidents in the 
history of the strawberry girl for some three years 
or more, after her adoption into the family of Pro- 
fessor White. 
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As the reader is prepared to expect, she acted 
her part well in her new situation. She made 
herself useful in it. I am not sure but she was 
right, when she said, some time before the change 
had taken place in her worldly prospects, that '' if 
a person is not faithful in the situation where 
Providence has placed him, he will not be likely 
to be faithful in a higher one;'' and^ indeed, I am 
half inclined to think she would have been equally 
near the truth, had she added, that, ^' if a person 
is faithful in the situation where Providence has 
placed him, be it ever so humble, he will be pretty 
sure to be faithful in a much higher one, should 
he reach it." 

One summer, the kind professor urged his new 
pupil so hard to direct the studies of a class of 
young ladies in the science of botany, that, though 
rather against her will, she yielded. Every plea- 
sant day, almost as long as the season of flowers 
lasted, she accompanied these ladies in an excur- 
sion to the woods and the meadows ; and it was 
astonishing how well acquainted these ladies be- 
came with botany, before the cold weather of 
autumn set in. 

Some girls would have been spoiled by such a 
change as took place in Amy's situation in life. 
It would have made them proud, and vain, and 
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unlovely. It would have puffed them up^ as the 
air puffs up a balloon. But it had no such effect 
on Amy. Perhaps it did not render her any 
better. Possibly her character would have been 
as lovely, if it had ripened in the air around Rose 
Cottage, as it was under the influences of the soil 
into which she had been transplanted. But be 
that as it may, she became more and more beloved, 
as time and education developed her mind. 

More and more beloved. Yes, almost every- 
body that knew her loved her. And there was 
one who loved her more than all the rest. I do 
not mean her mother or her sister, though they 
loved her tenderly. I do not mean the professor 
or his wife, though they regarded and treated her 
as a daughter. Shall I tell you whom I do meani* 
Well, I wilL It is no secret now. I mean 
Frederick White, the professor's eldest son. He 
loved her with all the ardour of his young soul ; 
and she loved him too. 

*' WhatT' Mrs. Simpkins and all that class of 
society are ready to exclaim, ''the ungrateful girl! 
did she dare to love him ? did she, so much below 
him in rank — she, who had once sold strawberries, 
' like a market woman,' prove false to that dear 
old man, and lay a plot to disgrace the whole 
family ? What ! that poor strawberry girl think 
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of marrying a young man who bad been accustomed 
all his lifetime to the very best society? Dear 
me ! dear me ! " 

I don't know about all that. But I know that 
in less than three years from the time that Amy 
Rose became a member of the professor's hmHj, 
she found herself deeply in love with the profes- 
sor's son, and that the professor's son found him- 
self equally in love with the strawberry girL I 
know, too, that when Frederick^ at last, went to 
his father, shaking all over like a poor fellow with 
a fit of the ague, as most persons are charged with 
doing in similar circumstances, and actually ''let 
the cat out of the bag," the professor was so de* 
lighted that he jumped up from the table where 
he was writing, overturning an inkstand in the act, 
and spilling the contents all over the letter he 
was writing ; that he caught hold of his son's 
hand, and exclaimed, " My dear Fred, that's too 
good to be true ! " I know, too, that he pinched 
Fred's wrist, until, as the poor boy afterwards de- 
declared, it was black and blue ; and that^ when 
Amy was called in, and he found out from her 
own lips, as well as the maidenly blushes that 
covered her face^ about how the matter stood in 
that quarter, he danced about the room like a 
crazy man. 
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** But they were not actually married !" I hear 
some Miss of the Simpkins school exclaim. 

To be sure they were. Why not ? They were 
actually married. Just as the earth was putting 
on its new spring robes^ the professor's son led 
that strawberry girl to the altar^ and she became 
his wife. And would you like to know what the 
bride had on ? Well, let me think. As nearly 
as I can recollect, she was dressed very much like 
other brides, only she wore rather a peculiar 
wreath of natural flowers on her head. Reader, 
they were strawberry Jhwers. 
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Alice came into the sitting-room, swept up the 
hearth^ arranged the books upon the table^ then 
looked out at the window both up and down the 
street. She saw nobody, and walked back to the 
fire. Presently a loud knock was heard at the 
door. Alice ran into the entry, and hastened to 
open it. 

'^ Mother is expecting you," said she to a kind, 
pleasant-looking gentleman who stepped in. 

Come directly up, doctor," said a voice from 
the top of the stairs. The doctor went up. Alice 
looked wistfully after him, but she did not follow. 
She turned and went back into the sitting-room. 

"O!" sighed Alice, "O, if dear little sister 
should die!" and the tears rushed to her eyes at 
the thought of it. She drew her kerchief from 
her pocket and wiped the tears away : but others 
quickly followed. 
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Nancy came from the kitchen to bring some 
plates from the closet. 

"Why, Alice, what is the matter?" she cried 
at seeing her tears. " Has anything happened?" 

" Is it not enough to happen that baby is so sick? 
The doctor has just come in, and I feel as if she 
was certainly going to die, and I cannot bear the 
thought of it," said Alice, crying and wiping her 
eyes afresh, 

" We must hope for the best," answered Nancy. 
" I have seen a great many sick children in my 
day, and it does not seem to me that this one is 
near dying to-day, though we cannot tell how it 
will turn out in the end." 

" You do not know, perhaps, Nancy. 1 am 
certain mother is frightened. She told me to go 
down stairs when the doctor came. I daresay she 
does not want me to know the worst, for she knows 
how dearly I love little Ellen, and I shall feel it 
so keenly." 

" I would not feel so sad till I knew what the 
doctor says," said Nancy. " There's no use vexing 
yourself upon uncertainties." 

" I suppose you cannot feel as I do," answered 
Alice, turning her back to Nancy; " she's my 
sister, and my only sister, and I always wanted 
one. I love her dearly. I am sure I shall die if 
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she does;" and there was also something in Alice's 
tone which seemed to say^ " you have no feeling 
for me, Nancy : you cannot sympathize with me." 

Nancy took the plates and went out. 

" She has no feeling!" muttered Alice to herself. 
'' Nancy does not think much of dear Ellen's sick- 
ness; but /do— I cannot help it." 

Alice looked sorrowfully into the fire, then 
wiped her eyes and sat down: but she could not 
sit still. She went to the bookcase, and looking over 
the titles of the books, took down one which was 
a great favourite of hers, full of stories. She was 
soon deeply interested — so much so that she did not 
mind her aunt Jane when she came into the room. 

*' Put on your bonnet, Alice," said aunt Jane. 
" I want you to go on an errand." 

"In one minute," cried Alice, her eyes fixed 
on the page. 

" No, my dear, not a minute is to be lost : I 
want you to go directly to the apothecary's to get 
some medicine." 

*^ Yes, O yes !" cried Alice, starting up, tossing 
down her book and running into the entry for her 
bonnet and shawl. " What did the doctor say, 
aunt? Nancy does not think much of Ellen's 
sickness, but / do — I have been feeling keenly 
about it. What did the doctor say, aunt ?'' 
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" I can hardly tell/' answered aunt Jane, who 
was looking for a vial in the closet* " He did not 
say a great deaL He told what ought to be im- 
mediately done. Here is the vial, and here is the 
prescription^ and here is your mother's purse to 
pay for the medicine. Go to Foster's at the corner^ 
and be as quick as you can. 

" Yes, yes, I know. Dear little Nelly ! I won- 
der if she will know me when I get back. Why, 
aunt, do you believe me, she did not know me this 
morning when I went into the chamber. She 
stared at me and cried. Was it not dreadful, aunt? 
I felt like to cry too." 

" Go, my dear," said aunt Jane, " and make 
haste." 

Alice took the vial, prescription, and purse, and 
set off. 

Of course, if Alice took her little sister's sick- 
ness so much to heart, she will do this errand with 
all the speed possible. 

Her mother gave her about twenty minutes to 
be gone. '* Possibly sooner than that/' said aunt 
Jane, '^for Alice seems to feel Ellen's sickness a 
great deal. Nancy found her in the sitting-room 
crying sadly about it." 

Mrs. Russell looked at the watch, then at little 
Ellen, who was lying in the crib, and she began to 
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bathe her head in cold water, Tiie cliild's face 
was red, her forehead was hot, and her half-opened 
eyes were dull and heavy. Mrs. Russell kept 
doing what she could for the sick baby. Every 
now and then she listened for Alice's returning 
footsteps, and cast her eyes anxiously towards the 
watch. 

Twenty minutes went by. 
Alice has not come yet," said her mother; 

maybe she could not be waited upon as soon as 
she got there." 

Five minutes more and no Alice. 

Another five minutes are gone. '' It is now 
half an hour," said Mrs. Russell. '* Where can 
Alice be?" 

She went to the window, and looked out with a 
troubled air. 

Another five minutes. "The medicine ought 
to be here," said aunt Jane. ** I sent Alice be- 
cause I thought she would do the errand quicker 
than Nancy — she seemed to feel so much. Some- 
thing special must have hindered her, I am sure." 

Five minutes more, and no Alice. " She has 
had full time to go and come twice," said Mrs. 
Russell. 

'* Foster perhaps had not the medicine," said 
aunt Jane. '* I daresay Alice had to go farther." 
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Every step that passed the house they thought 
must be Alice's, but every step disappointed them. 
At last Mrs. Russell went down into the kitchen 
to despatch Nancy after her. 

" I want you to put by your work, Nancy, and 
go and find Alice. The medicine ought to have 
been here at least twenty minutes ago. I told her 
to buy it at Foster's at the comer. Do not wait 
for your shawl, but go as fast as you can. Ellen 
ought to have taken it before this. Be as quick as 
you can, Nancy." 

"Yes, ma'am/* answered the obliging Nancy, 
wiping the suds from her hands: "yes, ma'am. 
When folks are sick everything depends upon 
doing things in season. It is a wonder where she 
is, for she was vexing herself sorely this morning 
because Ellen was sick." 

Nancy hurried on her bonnet at once, and set 
off at a quick rate. She reached the shop, without 
meeting Alice. She peeped through the glass- 
door, but no Alice was within, 

" I can but just ask if she's been here, that will 
satisfy me," thought she, going in and inquiring of 
the clerk, " If Miss Alice Russell had been there 
for some doctor's stuff." 

"A while ago," answered he, "half an hour 
maybe," 
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"Dear me!" cried Nancy, "where in the world 
can she be? She must needs have hurt herself, 
or broken the vial, or something dreadful has 
happened to her to stay away so when baby is so 
sick." 

Poor Nancy shut the door, and looked up and 
down the street with strained eyes. She was sure 
she did not know which way to go to find Alice. 
The clerk then stepped out, and said, ''As soon 
as she got out of the shop, some girls joined her, 
and I suspect they followed the dancing monkeys 
round the corner." 

''Following dancing monkeys!" cried Nancy. 
"Alice would not do that^ with that physic in 
her hands, I know." 

However, she darted around the corner, and saw 
some way down a great collection of people on the 
side-walk before a house, evidently very much 
taken up with something, though she could not 
see what. 

"Alice cannot be straying off there! But 111 
just go and take a look," and Nancy made her 
way towards the crowd as fast as possible. As she 
came nearer, sure enough there were four mon- 
keys, cutting all sorts of capers to the music of a 
hand-organ. At any other time Nancy would 
have been overcome with delight and laughter; 
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but^ as it was^ the faithful girl was intent only on 
finding Alice. At last she spied her, with two or 
three of her companions, the vial in her hand^ her 
eyes on the monkeys and all her thoughts too, for 
the thoughts are very apt to be led away by the 
eyes. Nancy elbowed her way through the crowd, 
and at last caught Alice by the shoulder. " O," 
she cried, "is this bringing home the physic as 
quick as they told you, Alice? Is this caring 
much for the sick baby? Who would have 
thought of this, after the work you made this 
morning?" 

Such words! and from Nancy too, with whom 
she felt half angry but a little while before, on 
account of her not feeling as much for the baby as 
she did! 

How Alice started! how pale she turned! 

"I did not think," cried Alice; *'0, I did not 
think." 

*'It is a poor excuse, I'm thinking," said Nancy, 
'' and one that would not comfort you much, if the 
baby should die for not having the medicine in 



season." 
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Why, I have not been here a minute/* cried 
Alice, almost out of breath in trying to follow 
Nancy, who had seized the vial, and was marching 
home at a very quick step. 
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'It is almost an hour since your mother sent 
you/' 

*' I am sure I did not think it was so long/' said 
Alice^ hanging down her head in shame and dis- 
may. 

On reaching home^ Nancy ran up stairs with 
the medicine, while Alice was glad enough to 
turn into the sitting-room^ not desiring and 
scarcely daring to meet her mother^ or her aunt 
Jane. But, as it happened, aunt Jane was down 
stairs. 

''My child!" she exclaimed on seeing Alice, 
"where is the medicine? What has hindered 
you?" 

" Nancy took it up stairs. I bought it in good 
time, but I stopped a minute — I stopped just to 
see some dancing monkeys/' Alice looked much 
mortified at this confession. 

" Not only one minute, but thirty ! and that 
too when it was so important you should be back/' 

" O, aunt Jane, I did not think /" cried Alice. 

" Did not think /" repeated aunt Jane in a 
grave and severe tone. Did not think ! To be 
in such circumstances, and not think!" 

Aunt Jane had heard Alice give this reason be- 
fore now, and she went on : '' God has made you 
capable of thinking, Alice. He expects you \.q 
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think. He has given you duties to do^ to your 
father, to your mother, to your brothers, and your 
sisters — duties which you must think about in 
order to do. You cannot be depended upon — ^yon 
cannot be trusted, unless you think." 

** O, aunt Jane, do not say any more,** ex- 
claimed Alice, bursting into tears. "1 know it 
all. I know it is no excuse at all. I know that 
it is weak and silly. People without any wit may 
make such an excuse, but I know I cannot." 

Alice left the room and crept up stairs. She 
passed by her mother's door, but was afraid to go 
in. She wanted to inquire after little Ellen. She 
wanted to know exactly what her danger was. 
She wished she could tell her how sorry and 
ashamed she was to forget her for the monkeys; 
but she dared not go in. She passed by and went 
to her own room. 

This was, in fact, Alice Russell's besetting fault 
Her mother had often spoke of it, and it had often 
proved a source of shame and mortification to her. 
Her mother had taken many opportunities, such 
as a quiet Sabbath evening, or when they were 
sitting alone and sewing, or when they were walk- 
ing together at sunset and her mind was teachable 
and subdued, to point out its true nature ; how it 
grew out of a selfish heart; how it led to dis- 
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obedience and a careless disregard of the comfort 
of others; how unfaithful and untrustj it made 
her. Indeed^ Alice often had occasion to see in 
how many evils she had got entangled, and into 
how many weaknesses and how much remissness 
she had been led, just by that one little fault, '' I 
did not think.*' I mean it looks little on paper, it 
appears like a very small sentence, '' / did not 
think ; " but when we stop and look at the conse- 
quences of not thinkings we find it a very grave 
and serious thing. 

As Alice had grown older, she had at times 
seriously set about improving herself. She 
treasured up in her memory all her mother's in- 
structions, and thought them over and over. An 
improvement for a time had been visible in her 
conduct. She was not so often remiss, nor did 
she so often palliate her negligence and forgetful- 
ness by the old excuse. Alice for a time did seem 
to be really trying to amend; but, of late, old 
habits had been gradually regaining power over 
her. On several little occasions, she had done 
things which she ought not to have done, and left 
undone things which she ought to have done : and 
all the excuse shecoold plead was, *^ I did not think" 

In the incident just described, how very, very 
insufficient did this excuse appear to her aunt, to 
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herself, and even to Nancy ! and then what results 
might flow from her not thinking! As Alice 
went into her chamber and shut the door, throw- 
ing herself on the bed, she sobbed out— 

'^ O, if the medicine has come too late ! and O, 
if Ellen should die because it did not come in 
time, should not I be the means of her death ! " 
And Alice hid her face in the pillow, with feel- 
ings that nobody could envy. 

Poor Alice was learning a bitter lesson. '* This 
is indeed a lesson that I shall not soon forget/' 
thought she. " I shall never get over it if Ellen 
dies!" She tossed about on the bed a long while, 
with severe self-reproaches and without a ray of 
comfort. 

After some time, she got up and opened the 
door, and listened if she could hear any sound 
from the sick chamber. Everything was still. 
Alice thought it was dreadfully still. She could 
not even hear Nancy moving about in any part of 
the house. 

She was not able to bear it any longer, and she 
crept down into a closet next her mother's cham- 
ber, and held her ear closely against the wall to 
listen for some sound; but she heard not so much 
as a whisper. It was still as death. Her heart 
was full of violent emotions. 



\ 
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*' The baby must be dead ! Yes^ my dear EUeu 
must be dead^ and they will not tell me of it! 
They will say I caused her deaths and I shall die too!" 

In agony^ Alice ran back to her room. 

" I cannot stay here !" she cried aloud^ '' I am 
sure I can bear it no longer ! What shall I do? 
Where shall I go ?" 

She ran down into the kitchen. 

" Nancy/' she cried, with streaming eyes, " is 
the baby dead ?" 

•' Dead ! Why, no, indeed ! she's better ; but 
they want to keep everything as still as can be. 
So move about as still as a mouse, and cry some 
other time." 

Nancy said this in a kind tone, but it could not 
stay Alice's tears. She sat down by the stove, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Alfred and John did not come home from school 
at noon. Aunt Allen invited them to take diimer 
with her. Mr. Russell was also away. Very 
pressing business called him to a neighbouring 
town that day. Alice was thankful for it, for she 
thought she could not bear to have her father told 
of her negligence, then at least ; not until she could 
know how it would turn out with the baby. Her 
mother did not come down, but took a cup of tea 
in the sick chamber, so that nobody was at the 
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dinner table but herself and aunt Jane. Alice had 
dried her eyes^ washed her face, and combed her 
hair, but she had very little heart to eat. Seve- 
ral times she tried to ask about Ellen, and every 
time the words seemed to refuse to come out. At 
last she asked, " What do you think of the baby, 
aunt Jane ?'' 

" We must hope for the best, my dear ; but the 
crisis is not past yet." 

" Crisis not past yet !" repeated Alice to her- 
self, " Crisis !" She knew in general what the 
word was, but yet she was puzzled a little about 
Ellen's crisis. What did it exactly mean ? Alice 
would have given anything to know. She wished 
aunt Jane would explain. She wanted to ask^ but 
was afraid ; and so she kept still. 

In the afternoon, some of her companions came 
in ; but, though they stayed some time, and seemed 
to try to divert her, her head ached, and she was 
not sorry when they took leave. 

At night Alice retired earlier than usual. She 
had no lessons to learn, because it was vacation. 
She had no heart to play with Alfred. She could 
not read, because her eyes were weak. Aunt 
Jane and her mother were in the sick-room, 
from which the children were for the present 
excluded. 
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Alice took her lamp and went up stairs. Her 
reflections were certainly by no means pleasant, 
but tbey were as pleasant as anything that cuulJ 
be had that night. 

''O," she sighed, after shutting her door, "I 
hoped sometimes that I was improving, but I have 
gone back again, just where I used to be. JMuther 
and aunt Jane will never think of trusting me 
again after this. Nobody will trust me ! I shall 
never, never improve. I shall only be a piece of 
lumber in the house, useful to nobody — only in the 
way ! Just think of those monkeys making me for- 
get Ellen and my errand I 'Tis not as though I had 
never seen monkeys before. I have seen them often, 
but * I did not think:" 

*^ There it is again ! saying it to myself, as if it 
were an excuse. * Did not think !' but I ought to 
think. I am in duty bound to think. It is rea- 
sonable to think. It is part of my nature to think. 
If I had not a soul, it would be excuse enough that 
I did not think. Suppose father should not get us 
anything to eat, no flour, no meal, no potatoes, and 
then say, 'he did not think.' Suppose mother 
should neglect us, and then excuse herself by say- 
ing, ' She did not think.' Suppose Nancy every 
now and then should fail to get my breakfast, and 
say, ' She did not think.' I am sure the family 
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would be turned upside down. What a strange 
plight we should be in ! Sometimes nothing in the 
house to eat — sometimes nothing cooked — some- 
times nothing for us children to put on. Would it 
not be shameful ? Who would think anything of 
such an excuse for such neglect? How wrong, 
how unfaithful would they be ! That is plain 
enough. Well, now, is it not just as bad for me 
to neglect what / have to do, and say, * I did not 
think?' I am sure it niay lead to consequences bad 
enough." 

Thus did Alice reason, as she sat leaning her 
head upon her hand; and everybody will say it is 
pretty good and just reasoning. 

'' Suppose I had been the means of taking away 
Ellen's life?" The idea was dreadful, and Alice 
shuddered. 

" I wish I was grown up !" she at last cried aloud, 
in an angry tone, '^ then I should get rid of such 
troubles." 

Young people, I know, are sometimes apt, when 
they are smarting under the consequences of their 
faults, to wish they were anybody or anything but 
themselves. I once heard a young lady wish she 
were a dog, because she would not then have to 
think and to repent. Such wishes are not only 
fruitless, but they are sinful— extremely sinfuL 
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God has made you what you are, and all the wish- 
ing in the world cannot unmake you. Gk>d has 
placed you where you are, and it is setting yourself 
against his authority to desire to he otherwise than 
what his will determines for you. Besides, is any 
one quite sure of escaping her troubles by getting 
older? It is very certain that, unless you try lo 
forsake sin and amend your ways while you are 
youngs which is the easiest time for improvement, 
you will find it very difficult to do so when you 
grow up; and if you grow up with bad habits and 
a bad heart, you will find abundant pain and trouble. 

In wishing she was grown up, Alice would not 
have mended her condition much, unless she meant 
at the same time to take vigorous measures towards 
self-improvement while a child. If thoughtless- 
ness was no excuse for a neglect of duty in a child^ 
how much worse does it appear in a grown-up per- 
son! This conclusion Alice herself had reasoned 
out pretty clearly. 

It was a great while before she began to undress 

herself, or think of going to bed. Before doing so, 

she opened a beautiful Bible, which her father had 

given her on her last birthday, and began to turn 

over the leaves, as if she was searching for some 

particular passages. To do Alice justice, we must 

say that she seldom retired without reading the 
a 
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Scriptures and prayer. She had been accustomed 
to this good habit from the time when she was a 
very little girl^ although it is to be feared her heart 
was not always in the exercise. But it is a most 
excellent and important habits and a habit which 
God will bless for good. 

She found that verse^ " Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest." They are the blessed Saviour^s words, 
and Alice read them over and over again. How 
kind and gracious the invitation appeared to her! 
As she pondered upon the expression, the bitterness 
of her spirit seemed to give way, and her heart 
grew calm and humble. 

*^I am sure lam heavy laden," thought she; 
'^why, am I not just such a one as the Saviour 
meant? He certainly meant children as well as 
those who are grown up, and he will hear them 
full as quickly. This verse seems to fit niy case. 
It never seemed so before, but it does now. I feel 
just as it says." 

Alice then kneeled down to pray, and the tears 
flowed fast. 

How wonderful and gracious is it, that we have 
an Almighty Friend, who can help us in our infir- 
mities, who can forgive our sins, who can speak 
peace to our troubled hearts, and who can help us 
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—-really and truly help us— to amend our ways. 
No earthly father or mother can do this for u&, 
much and dearly as they may love us; but Jesus 
Christ, our Almighty Friend^ can do it, 

O ! that every child would really and truly go 
to that Friend. I am sure they are often troubled. 
They often smart under the consequences of doing 
wrong; they are often heavy laden with sin, and 
hardly know which way to turn. They really wish 
to do better, but somehow sin gets the upper hand. 
Ah, my dear children^ it is Jesus Christ, and only 
Jesus Christ, who can help you out of difficulties 
like these. He alone can wipe the stains of sin 
from your heart. He alone can clear off your 
clouds by the light of his countenance, and he can 
help your heart, your hands, your feet, your eyes, 
and your mouth, to do right. 

Will you not seek him? 

The next morning, when Alice came down and 
tapped at her mother's door, it was evident that 
she had been suffering, although she then looked 
calm and subdued. 

" How is Ellen, mother ?" were her first words, 
going on tip-toe towards the bed. 

"A little more comfortable, I hope," answered 
her mother, ** only a very little !" 
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" But, mother^ is the danger past ?" 

*' We cannot tell yet ; she must be kept as 
quiet as possible ; but Alice, my daughter, you 
are not well. You look pale this morning," said 
Mrs. Russell, looking into Alice^s face. 

'' Pretty well, mother," answered she, in a low 
tone. ''If I am sick, mother, it is more in here, 
than any outward sickness," pointing to' her 
bosom. 

Mrs. Russell understood the case. 

**Well, my dear," said she, tenderly parting 
her hair, '' I am afraid you cannot cure yourself, 
neither can your father or mother cure you, but 
there is one who can. He is the Friend and the 
Saviour of just such frail, backsliding creatures as 



we are." 



''And that is just what I am, mother," answered 
Alice, "sliding back continually. I just go a little 
way, thinking I am getting along very well, when 
back I go a^ain, and am worse than ever ! I am 
just like the Pilgrim." 

" There is Jesus, putting out his hand to help 
you up again. You remember the hymn, Alice— 

' 0, help us, Lord I each hoar of need, 

Thy heavenly snccoar give ; 
Keep us in thought, and word, and deed, 
Each hoar on earth we live.* '* 
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This little talk, carried on in a whisper, was 
now broken in upon by Nancy, who came to say 
that breakfast was ready. 

What the effect of Alice's sufferings would be, 
remained to be seen. Would they be for her 
lasting good ? or would they pass away like the 
morning cloud and the early dew, making her 
neither wiser nor better ? 

Alice was quite thoughtful for the next few 
days ; and as soon as the baby was pronounced to 
be essentially better, her mother wanted her to go 
to Marysyille, to spend the remainder of the yaca- 
tion. She was at first loath to leave little Ellen, 
who, as she grew better, was fonder than ever of 
her sister; but Mrs. Russell decided that, on some 
accounts, it was better for her to go, and she set 
out with her father the next pleasant day. 

Ten days passed off. The vacation was over, 
and so was Alice's visit. How delighted was she 
to get back again! And what a shouting from 
John and Alfred when she was fairly in the house! 
How little Ellen, who had already begun to recover 
the roses on her cheeks, clapped her hands and 
jumped into her sister's arms! 

'* I have had a delightful time, mother," cried 
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Alice^ '^but it is still delightful to get home again. 
There is no place like home. I am really glad to 
come back;" and, from want of some other way of 
giving vent to her feelings, she began to kiss 
them all over again. 

Alice soon fell into her usual round of duty. 
School began. Old schoolmates gathered around 
her. New books were to be bought^ and new 
lessons were to be studied, and she soon had 
enough to do, both at school and at home. 

It was the fourth day of school. Alice arose 
bright and early, and as she drew back the curtain 
of her chamber window, she thought it was the 
fairest sky that she ever saw, 

** I am glad I woke up in such good season/* 
thought she; "I do believe I am up before Nancy; 
because I have begun school with the resolution to 
do the best I can this term. I mean to try and 
recite every lesson perfectly, and keep all the 
rules. I have been very strict with myself so far 
— only three days, to be sure — and a good many 
girls begin well, who do not hold out. If I can 
only he thoughtful. There is the difficulty. If I 
can only be thou^ghtful, mindfidy then there would 
be hope that things might go right." 

With that Alice sat down, opened her Bible, 
and spent a little time in seeking the favour and 
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help of her heavenly Friend. She then opened 
the window, and went down stairs to study a little 
before breakfast. 

Household duties went on regularly and busily 
until nearly half-past eight. Alice always made 
her own bed, and put her chamber in order, before 
she went to school. Her mother taught her to 
keep it very tidy, and the only hindrance she ever 
found in doing it was her thoughtlessness, and a 
sad hindrance it used to be. Her mother some- 
times had been afraid she would never be worth 
anything, not even so much as to keep her cham- 
ber neat, and all because ''she did not think." 
One shoe would be behind a trunk, another on the 
table; her cap might be under the bed, while her 
brush and comb were left lying across the open 
drawer of her dressing-table. 

^* My child, how came this here, and that there? 
Alice, why did you not put your things away?" 
her mother was apt often to ask, with a distressed 
tone ; and what was Alice's excuse, but, '' O, I 
did not think ! " This is the way, I say, it used 
to be ; but on the morning of which we now speak, 
everything was put in place, as if some thinking 
body had fixed them, and it was now nearly half- 
past eight. Alice was in her mother's chamber. 
" Time wanes : run and get me a pitcher of water. 
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and then get ready for school/' said her mother^ 
who was at the wash-stand. 

*' Yes, mother/' cried she briskly, seizing the 
pitcher and skipping off. 

'' Here you are ! " shouted Alfred, as she came 
racing into the kitchen. '' If mother thinks my 
cold is too bad to go out, I will have some fun in 
the house." So he rushed to Nancy's table, got 
the chess-board, set the men in order, and begged 
Nancy to stop a minute, just to see in what ^'a 
style he could beat Alice." 

''Beat me!" cried Alice, coming back with 
her pitcher. " Beat me ! I have only to lay down 
my work, and begin to beat you at once ; but I 
cannot stop now." 

"Yes. That is the way Alice wants to get 
off! and hear her! She is afraid to meet me. 
Come, Alice, Nancy wants to see us. You 
are afraid to try. The men are all set. Come ! 
come! It will not take me long to sweep your 
men off the board. I am a master at this 
game." 

Alice was tempted and vexed by her brother's 
words. Will she stop? Her mother is waiting 
for the water, and school-time is approaching as 
fast as the clock' can tick. Two claims are urged 
as loud as can be. Will she think } 
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But there is the chess-board^ and Alfred has 
challenged her. 

Alice stops : the pitcher is placed on the floor. 

See! they engage! They have got into the 
game. Can it be that Alice is sliding back again ? 

" O," cried Alice, suddenly starting up, " I did 
not think !" 

" No ! I cannot take you !" shouted Alfred. 

" It was not that !" cried Alice. " Mother is 
waiting for the water, and it is high time to make 
ready for school. I cannot stop ! indeed I cannot. 
I did not think ! But now that I do think, I must 
be off." 

"Ho! ho!" cried Alfred. "A pretty thing 
to take to your heels in that way ! You shall not 
go! It is a downright coward that runs away. 
You saw my plan. Come! we are just in the 
cream of the game." 

''Cream or no cream, coward or no coward, I 
must go," answered Alice, resolutely. " 1 am so 
glad I thought in time," taking up her pitcher and 
inarching off. 

"Nancy, that is just Alice's way; it is only 
because I am going to beat her. In three moves 
she would be done up." 

Alice was a little provoked with Alfred, but 
she was gone. Alice was only sorry that she 
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Stopped at all ; for she really had no time for 
play ; " hut I am so thankful I thought in time^" 
she said aloud — *' so thankful !" 

No matter what Alfred accused her of, no matter 
what Nancy thought, as long as Alice was trying 
to do right. They could not look into her heart. 
They did not witness her struggles. Alice was 
panting for breath as she set the pitcher of water 
down in her mother's room. 

"Alice," began her mother, who looked as if 
she had been waiting — 

" Please do not say a word, mother," cried she ; 
^^ I am in fault. I almost did not think. I stop- 
ped in the kitchen with Alfred, when I had no 
right to do it ; but, mother, I did think in time, 
and the moment I thought, I ran as fast as I could. 
O, I am so glad !" 

Mrs. Russell was also glad. There is nothing 
which delights the heart of any mother so much 
as seeing her children in earnest to improve ; mak« 
ing improvement a real business; not something 
to be done at odd times, but something to be daily 
and constantly sought after. 

Perhaps some may think this a very little thing. 
What harm could there be in Alice's stopping to 
play a minute ! But such persons forget that the 
great work of life is made up of a great number of 
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little things. It is through the influence of little 
things that we are daily improving or going back* 
ward. Little things^ in fact, become great things, 
when we consider their relations to our character, 
because they help so much to form it. 

Most of your duties are what you might call 
little duties, but they are vastly important to you, 
and to those around you. They may even be no 
more than rocking the cradle^ or teaching your 
sister her letters, or hemming some towels for your 
mother, or a pocket-handkerchief for your father, 
or washing up the cups in the morning; and yet, 
do you not see how fidelity and thoughtfulness in 
each of these would tend to make you a useful and 
happy child? 

The spring gradually advanced; the skies be- 
came bluer^ the winds softer, and everywhere the 
voice of the grass was heard singing its curious song : 

• Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 

By the dustj road-side, 

On the sunnj hill-side, 

Close hj the noisy brook, 

In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 
Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere, 

All round the open door 

Where sit the aged poor, 
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Here where the children play 
In the bright and merry May, 
I oome creeping, creeping everywhere.** 

Alice and her brothers were glad for the creep- 
ing, smiling, new grass^ and for all the pleasant 
and beautiful things which the spring brought 
with it. They watched the swelling buds^ and 
the heartsease and crocuses as they put forth their 
beautiful flowers. The garden was partly made, 
and the seeds were assorted for planting; and then, 
as the roads became dry, they began to take their 
old walks into the country. 

It was towards the last of May, when Alice and 
her brothers were going to pay a long promised 
visit to Miss Molly, a kind old lady who lived two 
miles from their house, and who was always pleased 
when the children came to see her. Alice had 
been many times to carry her tracts and good books, 
which her mother obtained for her. Sometimes 
she took her a warm new loaf of gingerbread or 
other cake, and sometimes some yarn to knit stock- 
ings for her mother. Alice knew Miss Molly very 
well, and as she thought a good deal of Alice, 
Alice liked to go there. The boys had never been 
but once, but Alice had been promising to take 
them, and one pleasant Wednesday afternoon their 
mother gave them leave to go. 
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^* Alice," said she, ^' I put Alfred and John under 
your care. See that they do no mischief, and do 
not let them be troublesome to Miss Molly. Here 
is a basket of apples for her; they will be a great 
rarity at this season. • See to the boys." 

Alice said she would, and the boys added, " Why, 
mother, we will behave well enough. We know 
how to conduct ourselves, I am sure." 

'' I dare say," answered Mrs. Russell, '' but I am 
afraid you will not always think." 

" O," said Ellen to herself, " they never were 
80 bad as I have been about that. They must 
think." 

Away they went — ^Alice, Alfred, and John, each 
taking turns to carry the basket of apples. When 
they reached what Alice called '^the half-way 
house" (a flat broad stone by the brook), they all 
sat down, and while resting, she told them a story 
about that brook which her mother once told her. 
After it was done, Alfred spoke for another, but 
John wanted to go on, and as their mother charged 
them to be back in good season, they concluded to 
follow John. 

At length Miss Molly's house came in sight. It 
was a small one-storey house, which she had earned 
and kept in good repair by her needle. In one 
half of it lived a man and his wife, in the other 
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were Miss Molly and Miss Dolly. They were 
sisters, and had lived together happily for nearly 
sixty years, when Miss Dolly died, to the great 
affliction of her sister. 

" But the Lord is my helper," Molly used to 
say. '' Dolly has only gone home first. She will 
be there to bid me welcome." 

For a time people thought Miss Molly would 
soon folio Wj so great was her grief; but at last it 
became less riolent, and she began to look cheerful 
again. Lately she had lost some of her earnings, 
from the failure of a gentleman who kept them for 
her; but the news did not disturb her much. 
" The greater part of my treasures are laid up, I 
trust," said she, "where neither moth nor rust 
corrupts^ and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal. Mv wants here are few, and will not 
last long. I shall not fret. If I lack^ the Lord 
will provide." 

Alice, somehow or other^ always liked to hear 
Miss Molly talk. She used to sit by her side, and 
with great interest hear the old lady tell what hap- ' 
pened when she was a girl. ** Why, mother, it is 
as good as reading a Sunday-school book," she often 
said. 

They soon reached the door. Alice opened it 
and went in. There sat Miss Molly in her low 
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rocking-chair, with a clean mob-cap on, and a 
white muslin kerchief plaited over her shoulders, 
bitting, with a large book opened on a little stand 
before her, every now and then reading— every 
now and then knitting. It was '^ Fox's Book of 
the Martyrs/' a book of which Miss Molly was 
never tired. 

" Here we are ! We have come to see you a 
little while !" exclaimed John, bursting somewhat 
noisily into the room, which Alice did not think 
very becoming. 

*' I want to see your hen !" cried Alfred, plant- 
ing himself before her. 

" We have brought you a few apples," said Alice, 
modestly. " How do you do. Miss Molly ?" 

" God bless you, my dears," said the old woman, 
eyeing each by turns through her spectacles, '' a 
little rheumatic. I thank yuu. There's his father 
right out," said she, taking Alfred by the hand, 
" and what is your name ? — you are your father's 
own child ?" 

" Alfred Russell — ^but I want to see your hen." 

" My hen !" answered the old lady, " how came 
you to suppose that an old woman, that can hardly 
hobble about, kept a hen ?" 

*' Alice told us. She said it was a beauty. She 
said somebody sent it to comfort you after you lost 
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some of your money. Does she ? Does the hen 
comfort you ?" 

'^ I do not know but she does. She is a good 
hen. She comes every morning under this window 
to get her breakfast. Sometimes she perches on the 
window. Sometimes she strays off with neighbour 
Jones's hens, but al^yays comes back at night. She 
is setting now. I shall have some little chickens 
by-and-by." 

The children sat down and rested themselves, 
and ate their oranges, which uncle Joseph had left 
for them in the morning — giving one to Miss 
Molly, and hearing her talk. Then the boys wanted 
to go and look about. 

Take them about/' said Miss Molly to Alice, 

they would like to go out into the barn, maybe." 
Then she whispered to Alice, " you know where 
Biddy is setting. See that the boys are careful, 
that's a good girl." 

Alice answered, "O yes," and the three went 
out. She kept a very watchful eye over her 
brothers, lest they might do what they ought not 
to do. On going into the barn, she showed them 
where Biddy's nest was, and how Biddy loved her 
nest, how many eggs she had, and how they must 
not on any account go near her or disturb her. 

*' There, I have showed it to you/' said Alice, 
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" now do not toucn it;" and she went on seriously 
to impress upon their minds not to go near it 
again^ lest they should disturb the old hen. 

*' We won't ! we won't !" shouted the boys. 

After looking all around, Alice proposed going in, 
but the boys did not want to go just then. " You go,' 
said Alfred; '* we will play out here a little wl ile. 

''If you will promise not to do anything that 
you ought not to do, nor go near Biddy's nest, 
nor anything of that sort," — said Alice. 

** We certainly will not," promised Alfred. 

"Then I will go and sit with Miss Molly 
a while" — and she went back into the house. 

I do not know how long she sat, but they were 
talking as pleasantly as could be, and Alice was 
glad that the boys were having a good time by 
themselves, when John lifted the latch as softly 
as could be, and whispered to Alice. She started 
up and ran to the door. He beckoned her out, 
looking much frightened. 

"What is the matter?" she asked anxiously. 
''Has Alfred hurt himself?" 

" Worse than that," said John,, still in a whisper; 
"come and see." 

Alice followed him into the barn. 

Lo ! there sat Alfred on the round of a ladder, his 
shoes besmeared with the whites and yokes of eggs. 
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"What has happened? What does it mean?" 
cried Alice, turning pale. 

" O, I did not think !" exclaimed Alfred, begin- 
ning to cry. 

" Where did the eggs come from ?" cried Alice. 

''It's Biddy's eggs," said John. ''Alfred 
jumped into the nest without thinking." 

" O !" exclaimed Alice, " can it be poor Biddy's 
nest! What shall we do? what will Miss Molly 
say? O, did I not caution you again and again?" 

" I did not think," said Alfred, sobbing. 

" Killed Miss Molly's whole brood of chickens !" 
exclaimed Alice. 

" I did not think," replied Alfred. 

" Did not think !'* cried Alice. " Well, Alfred, 
you have robbed Miss Molly of a fortune. She 
meant to sell her chickens." 

" What shall I do? I did not think," again 
blubbered Alfred. 

"Did not think!" repeated Alice; "but have 
you any excuse for not thinking? Did I not say, 
over and over again, how careful you must be? 
Did I not particularly tell you?" 

" You did, I am sure, Alice," answered John. 

"Yes, you did; but I did not think." 

" It is no excuse at all," said Alice. 

" You see that it is not. You know you could 
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have thought^ and that 70a ought to have thought. 
You were told to think. O dear I how can I tell 
Miss Molly? And what will poor Biddy think 
when she comes home? how she will feel!^' And 
as Alice looked over the crib into her nest^ she 
felt ready to cry. " It is very bad," sighed she, 
" very bad indeed." 

** You have spoiled our fun, Alfred," said John. 

"Our visit is certainly spoiled," said Alice, 
" and I am sure I do not know what to do. We 
ought to pay Miss Molly for the eggs; but what 
will poor Biddy do?" 

They all stood greatly perplexed. 

At last they heard footsteps coming that way, 
and on turning around. Miss Molly was seen 
approaching the barn. 

"O, Miss Molly!" cried Alice, "something 
very bad has happened." 

Alfred in the meantime ran off and hid himself 
behind an old cart-wheel; and Alice began to tell 
about it. 

Miss Molly could not help looking very sorry, 
though she tried also to comfort the children. 

" I did not mean to do it," cried Alfred from his 
hiding-place, " I did not mean — I did not think." 

"Well," said Miss Molly, "we cannot expect 
much from boys that do not think." 
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Alfred twinged^ and so did Alice^ for she knew 
there never was a truer saying. 

Miss Molly climbed over to the nest^ and care- 
fully took up the broken shells. Out of eleven 
eggs only three were left whole. 

Alice felt just like crying over it, and so did 
Juhn. " How bad it is to be thoughtless^'* she 
said again and again. '^ What evils it brings!" 

Miss Molly cleared the nest as well as she 
could for poor Biddy; but it was a very sorry- 
looking nest for her to come back to. 

After that, they all came into the house. 
Alfred washed his shoes, and then they put on 
their things to go home. 

" I am very sorry for what has happened," said 
Alice, as they took leave. " I shall tell mother 
of it. I am afraid you will not want us to come 
again." 

" I know you are sorry, Alice," said Miss 
Molly, kindly, "and I am sorry your visit has 
been spoiled in this way. You must come and 
see Biddy and me again. I want John to come 
also; and as soon as Alfred has learned to thinks 
I shall be glad to see him again. It does not do 
for thoughtless boys to come to visit a poor old 
woman like me." 

Alfred looked very much ashamed. 
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When they got home^ it was all related to their 
parents, who felt very sorry for poor Miss Molly's 
loss, and for the careless conduct of their son. 

''Alfred must pay for the mischief he has 
done/' said his father. 

" Out of my own money^ father?" asked Alfred^ 
looking as if that would not suit him at all. 

" Certainly, my son." 

" It will take all I have maybe, and I am 
saving it all for the fourth of July. You know 
the grand holiday we are to have then, father." 

" That cannot be helped. You have injured 
Miss Molly's property^ and in justice you must 
pay her for it." 

"Must he pay her for the ^gs, or for the 
chickens that would have come firom them?" said 
John ; " for chickens are worth more than eggs." 

" I did not kill any chickens — I only broke 
some eggs, I am sure!" exclaimed Alfred. " Di> 
not make it worse than it is." 

** But they would have been chickens," said 
John. 

" O, father, that would take all I have got, and 
more too," cried Alfred. " Must I pay for eggs 
or chickens?*' 

" * Not thinking ' costs something,** thought 
Alice. 
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" Father, I sliall not have anything for our 
holiday celebration !*' cried Alfred again. " Must 
I take my all?" 

" Eggs in the market are only a penny a piece/* 
said Mrs. Russell; ^'but it is clear that Biddy's 
eggs are worth more to Miss Molly, because in a 
few days they would have been chickens, and a 
chicken is worth more than an egg. On the other 
hand, Alfred should not pay the worth of chickens 
two or three or four weeks old, because he has 
nothing to do with the cost of keeping them. 
That is Miss Molly's business." 

" Then I shall have only to pay for chickens 
just hatched!" exclaimed Alfred, brightening up. 
" Pooh! who would give much for a little chicken? 
Father, would the market price be much?" 

" Threepence, perhaps," answered Mr. Russell. 

"Two shillings!" shouted Alfred. "Well, I 
can pay that, I suppose, for I have got as many as 
forty-one or forty-two pennies, and so I shall have 
something left even after paying the damage. It 
is too bad to lose that, though, and all for nothing! 
I might have thought." 

Two shillings was agreed upon as the damage, 
which Alfred took from his money saved and 
earned, and carried it up to Miss Molly. Alfred 
grudged that, though he was thankful to get off so 
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well. He could not, however, help muttering 
every now and then as he jogged along, " If I only 
had thought a little!*' 

Ah, yes! Not thinking costs something. In- 
deed, sometimes it costs a great deal. 

The affair, which, under some circumstances, 
might have passed by without making any moral 
impression, taught another serious lesson to Alice, 
fur her mind was open now, and she thought a 
great deal of events as they happened. She 
sought out the lessons to be learned from them, 
and pondered them in her heart and remembered 
them. 

" How my mother must have borne with me !" 
she said to herself. " I was angry with Alfred 
for ' not thinking' this once, and yet how many, 
many times have I been just as thoughtless, when 
my mother has charged me to think, or bade me 
be careful ! How long she has borne with me I 
How unfaithful and how untrustworthy I must 
have seemed to her! I wonder my mother de- 
pended upon me at all. How many times must I 
have grieved her, just as Alfred me !" 

Alice sighed as she saw herself reflected in her 
brother's conduct. She saw, too, how mean and 
pitiful an excuse ** not thinking" is — that, in 
truths it was no excuse at alL 
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Alice laid up all these experiences, and by tlie 
light of them tried to improve more and more, and 
slie went the right way to work. She had been 
taught by her pious mother how vain it was to 
trust in her own strength, or depend on the best 
resolutions she might form of amendment. Day 
by day, and almost hour by hour, she sought God's 
grace to guide her and keep her from all folly and 
all sin. 

Three years passed away, and Alice Russell 
was fourteen years old. She has grown tall. Her 
hair, which used to curl on her neck when she was 
younger, is now plainly parted on her forehead, and 
twisted up in a comb behind. There is a bright, 
cheerful expression upon her face, and much mean- 
ing in her clear blue eye, as if she thought and 
observed far more than she used to do. Has her 
improvement kept pace with her years ? She is 
called a pretty good scholar, and writes very in- 
teresting compositions, as the girls say. But how 
is it ^ith her character? Has that improved? 
Does her mother take comfort in her? Do her 
brothers and sisters look up to her, as their eldest 
sister, with respect and love ? And do they take 
her advice, and is her example safe to follow? 
All this depends, I suppose, upon whether she 
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Still thinks or not. She cannot be rational, useful 
influential, or reasonable, unless she thinks. I 
hope she does. 

One afternoon, when Alice came home from 
school, she found a carriage at the door; and upon 
going in^ the family were all astir in an unusual 
manner. 

" Your grandmother is very ill, and your mother 
is sent for in haste," said ]\Ir. Russell. " Perhaps 
you had better go up stairs and help her to get 
ready." 

Alice ran up stairs, and found her mother much 
agitated by the unexpected summons. 

"I am glad you have come, Alice," said she 
"I want to give you some directions, for I must 
leave the care of everything to you. I wish aunt 
Jane was here, but she is nut. I wish Nancy was 
here. I do not know how you can get along with 
Hannah. She cannot cook." 

•' Never mind, mother. Do not think about us," 
answered Alice, cheerfully. " We will do the 
best we can." 

" You have never been left with any care, my 
dear," said her mother, anxiously ; " and your 
father is so unwell too, you must see to his wants, 
Alice. The ironing comes to-morrow. I wonder 
if the boys — ** 
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" Dear mother," interrupted Alice, '* please 
do not be troubled. We can get along. I know 
we can. I will trv mv best. Trust us for once, 
and when you are gone, do not fret about us. 
Give all your time to poor grandmother." And 
she began to help her mother to pack away a few 
articles in the portmanteau." 

" I am sure I have a great deal to say," said 
Mrs. Russell, *' for I cannot tell how long it may 
be before I shall come back. There is some jelly 
for poor Mrs. Hyde: can you remember to carry 
it down to her, Alice? And Jessie Lynn was 
coming the day after to-morrow to cut out the 
boys' clothes ; can you step in and ask her to put 
it off.? And—" 

'' I think you had better set out as soon as you 
can," said Mr. Russell, coming into the chamber; 
" you have a long ride before you, and it will be a 
dark night. Better get over as much of the ground 
as possible before dark." 

" I suppose so, but it seems to me I have a great 
many things to say to Alice. She has never been 
left with such a charge before, with neither aunt 
Jane nor Nancy here. But it often happens just so." 

" Never mind," said her husband ; " it will give 
us an opportunity to see what Alice is worth" — 
looking at her with a confiding expression. 
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Alice felt afraid iu her heart that she was not 
worth much. 

Presently the boys and Ellen came with a great 
noise into the house. 

"Who is going away?" shouted John. 

"It is grandfather's horse! Who's come?** 
cried Alfred. 

''O, may I go?** asked Ellen. 

They saw a stranger in the sitting-room, so they 
all ran up into their mother's chamber, and soon 
learned what was going on. 

The sad news sobered them; for they loved their 
grandmother dearly. 

Mrs. Russell was soon ready. The children 
sent many kind messages to her, and repeated over 
and over again how they hoped she would get well. 

** You must be good children," said IMrs. Rus- 
sell; *^and when your father is away, mind what 
Alice says. I have put all household matters in 
Alice's charge. Do not give her any trouble." 

The boys promised well. Ellen stood up in a 
chair looking at the horse and carriage. " Mother, 
I want to go too/' at last she said; '' I do not want 
to be left." 

Alice whispered something in her ear, and then 
led her down stairs to see their mother off. 

Mrs. Russell had taken a cup of t ja. The table 
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was now set, and Alice began to busy herself in 
several little matters. The evening she had pro* 
mised to spend with Louisa Emery, her intimate 
friend and companion. They often prepared their 
French lessons together, sometimes Louisa coming 
to Alice, sometimes Alice going to Louisa. The 
lesson was unusually difficult, and they had deter- 
mined to study it together. Both loved their 
books, and both wished above all things to have 
perfect recitations. 

After supper, when the lamps were brought in, 
and while the boys were parching peas in the 
kitchen, Alice thought sh« would take her book 
and go to the Emerys. Coming into the parlour, 
she found her father alone, leaning back in a rocking- 
chair, looking, as she thought, quite disconsolate. 
Here is the paper, father," said she. 
You forget, my dear, that I cannot read by 
candle-light. The doctor will not allow it. Your 
mother supplied for me the place of eyes." 

** Why, father, I did not know they were so bad." 

"Very likely, my dear. I do not speak of 
them often, except to your mother." 

" But, father, do you never read in the even- 
ings ? You always used to do it." 

'^ It is, I think, six weeks or tnore since I had 
to give it up." 
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And Alice now remembered that ererj evenings 
when she went down to her mother's chamber, 
where she usually studied when the weather was 
oool, her mother was reading aloud in the par- 
lour. 

Alice went out. As she reached out her hand 
to take down her bonnet, she stopped. She stop- 
ped and thought. ''Father is sick. Father is 
alone. He feels anxious, I dare say, about 
mother's riding so in the night, and about grand- 
mother's sickness.'' Alice was really thinking. 
''Now, cannot I go in and read to him and keep 
him company ? I can get my French lesson to- 
morrow morning. It would be easier and plea- 
santer to learn it with Louisa — ^but here is poor 
fiather. It is not often I have such a chance to 
comfort him — to be really useful t6 him. I am 
sure I ought to be glad of such a chance, and im- 
prove it. I will run over and tell Louisa, and 
then come home and stay." 

Alice went back into the parlour, and, stepping ' 
up behind his chair^ she said, " Father, I will read 
tl^ paper to you in a few minutes. I will be 
back, and read to you all the evening, if you wish 
it. I love to read aloud^ and mother says she 
thinks I read quite understandingly." 
"Thank you, my dear," answered her father. 
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"it would certainly gratify me. But how is it 
about your lessons?" 

*'I have only one to learn^ and that I can learn 
to-morrow morning. I will be back in a few mo- 
ments," 

Alice again went out. She skipped out at the 
side door^ and went to excuse herself to Louisa. 
She found so much to attract her when there^ that 
she well-nigh forgot all her good resolutions, but 
fortunately she did think, and so bidding her young 
friend good-by, after a few words of pleasant talk, 
she skipped back again in a very short time. 

She quickly re-appeared in the parlour, sat down 
by her father's side, determined to devote thfe even- 
ing to making him happy. 

He wrote to his wife, many days afterwards: 
"Our dear daughter's thoughtful kindness relieves 
the tediousness of my evenings. She sits and 
reads to me, and talks to me every evening, when 
nobody is in. She reads well. I begin to value 
her more than ever. She certainly does well. She 
thinks of everything to be done." 

This was high praise, and it was deserved. How 
many, many children do not think of trying to do 
anything, especially for the comfort or enjoyment 
of their parents ! Yet they expect their fathers 
and mothers to be always striving to please them. 
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Think^ children^ how much you owe your parents 
for all their care and kindness towards you. It is 
a debt of gratitude which you can really never pay^ 
but which you can, in some measure, requite, by 
an ever-thoughtful attention to their comfort and 
happiness. 

The next morning after her mother's departure, 
AL'ce arose earlier than usual, because there were 
more duties to engage her time, and she would 
not on any account cut short, or give up, her daily 
communion with her Grod and Saviour. Alice 
began to see more meaning in the Bible than she 
used to see. She began to feel that much of it 
was Dfritten for her, because it seemed to meet 
her case. She loved to read about the Saviour, 
and her mother bade her observe how his whole 
life was spent for the good of others, how thought- 
ful and earnest he was to do good wherever he 
went. Alice wept, and wished she could go and 
do likewise; and, as she thought about it, and de- 
sired it, and prayed for it, her young heart gradu- 
ally became moulded into his image. 

After Alice had finished her prayer for heavenly 
grace, she sat down and tried to think of all the 
special things her mother desired her to do. There 
was the jelly to be carried to the sick woman, the 
sewer to be put off, her mother's subscription to 
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the Sunday- School Society to be taken to Miss 
Green, and ten shillings to be paid for some sew- 
ing done. *' These must all be borne in mind," 
said Alice. " This is Wednesday, and instead of 
going to Sacker Brook with Louisa and the girls, 
I will do these very things." 

After studying her lesson, she went down into 
the kitchen to see if Hannah needed any help 
about getting breakfast ready; then she went up 
to wash and dress Ellen, and help her to learn the 
little spelling lesson which her mother was in the 
habit of teaching her while Ellen was dressing, 
and then she went to her own lessons. 

It happened that as Alice was on her way to 
school that morning, Emily Shaw joined her, ex- 
claiming in a hurried whisper, " O, Alice Russell, 
I am as' wretched as can be! I have not slept a 
wink all night! Some dreadful thing has hap- 
pened to me." 

Alice was frightened. "What is the matter? 
Tell me! Quick, Emily! Is anybody sick at 
your house, or dead?" 

" Dear me! worse than that, but do not look so 
frightened. You are actually pale." 

Atthatmomentashoutingwasheard behind them, 
and Louisa's voice called, ''Girls! Alice! Emily!" 

" There! I cannot tell you now : but I want to 
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tell yon— just for you to give me a due how to 
get out — I am in a web of difficulties. I will tell 
yon this afternoon." 

Louisa joined them^ and they all went into the 
school-room together. Alice could not help won- 
dering what it could be. She saw it was some- 
thing quite serious^ for Emily could hardly keep 
still in school ; her seat was only two or three yards 
^m Alice's, and her restlessness could not but 
have been remarked by all around. Besides, her 
lessons were badly prepared. In her recitations 
she seemed absent and forgetful. 

Alice thought of it several times, but at the in- 
terval there was no opportunity to explain, and 
she went home before the school closed. Alice 
told Louisa she coul not go with the party to 
the brook, so that all opportunity of finding out 
poor Emily's difficulty seemed cut off. 

When afternoon came, Alice found some new 
hooks on the table^ which she was sorely tempted 
to read. 

"Here!" exclaimed Alfred, ''Joe lent them ta 
me. You must read them quickly, for he says he 
always promised you the first reading, and several 
of the boys are waiting for them. This is Wednes- 
day. Take them in hand at once." 

"Ah, no!" Alice thought; "I cannot follow 
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Alfred's advice. I have some errands to do first," 
said she; " then I will do what I can." 

*' Errands ! no matter about the errands. Mo- 
ther has gone, and what I heard her tell you to 
do can just as well be done one time as another/' 
said Alfred. 

*' I do not Know how you can say that," replied 
Alice. 

*' Why, just to carry an old woman some jelly, 
and pay a bill. The old woman will be just as 
glad of the jelly to-morrow, or a day or two hence; 
and as for paying the account, I did not know 
there was any fixed time for paying such things." 

*' Accounts must be paid when they are due, 
Alfred, do you not know that?" asked Alice, with 
some appearance of authority. 

'* Well, I say, as you can have these books only 
for a very short time, you had better take this 
afternoon for reading them, else I shall have to 
carry them ofi^ before you have looked at them." 
Alfred was provoked with his sister that she made 
no answer, and he went off. 

Alice now began to dress Ellen. She then 
took her mother's purse, put the jar of jelly in a 
napkin, and the two sisters set out together. 

They first called on the sewer. Alice did her 
errand. '^ I am very glad to know in good time 
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tbat I shall not be needed by your mother/' said 
she^ ''because there is somebody else who wants 
to engage me for the day on which I promised to 
lielp her^ and now I will send word I can come, 
before she engages anybody else. I am glad to 
know it so early." 

''And I am glad I did not put it off/' thought 
Alice; *' the sewer would have lost that day^ per- 
haps." 
''Where next?" asked Ellen. 
"To poor, sick Mrs. Hyde/' answered Alice. 
They now turned off from the main street, and 
proceeded along the lane until they came to a large 
old house inhabited by three or four families. 
"This is where Mrs. Hyde lives," said Alice, 
going in without knocking, and ascending the 
stairs. She tapped gently at the left-hand door. 
** Come in," said a feeble voice. 
" Dear children/' cried poor Mrs. Hyde, reach- 
ing her thin pale hand towards them from the chair 
in which she sat, '* I am thankful to see your fresh 
faces." 

Alice took her hand, and told her that her mother 
sent her some more calves-foot jelly, which she 
then unwrapped, and put the dish into the sick 
woman's lap. 

'' That is beautiful 1" she said in a whisper ; " I 
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have not had any for many a day^ and my appetite 
18 80 poor^ I have eaten nothing for two days or 
more. I can relish this> I know I can, and maybe 
it will restore my appetite." 

Alice told her about her mother's going, and 
how she took her mother's place. *' Well, dear, 
now please hand me that spoon on the table. I 
want to taste my jelly. The very smell of it is 
nourishing." 

Certainly it was worth coming there to see how 
the sick woman relished her jelly. *' Just what I 
was longing for," said she, taking a spoonful or 
two, and looking gratefully into Alice's face. 

^' I am thankful I did not put this off," thought 
Alice, with gladness of heart. 

After a little while they went away. 

'' Did she not like it ?" said Ellen. '^ How pleased 
she looked!" 

'^ There are not many things that sick people 
can eat, mother says; and when they do get any- 
thing that they relish, it tastes very good." 

"I am glad we brought it to her," said Ellen; 
'^how she thanked us! She kept thanking us, and 
thanking us.'* 

*' Afier all, it shows what little things please sick 
people," said Alice. " Mother says a little, just 
at the right time, goes for a great deal to them." 
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f* Where next?" asked Ellen. 

''Mother's subscription to the Sunday-school 
Society, at jMiss Green's." 

They then came back to the main street, went 
down, and crossed over to a large yellow house. 

Ts Miss Green at home?" asked she. 

The lady soon made her appearance. 

''I have come to pay mother's subscription^" 
said Alice, handing her iiye shillings. 

" It is paid very opportunely," cried Miss Green. 
''I am desirous to make up the account immedi- 
ately, and send on the money. It could not have 
come at a better time." 

" I am glad I brought it," said Alice, turning to 
go down the steps. 

"One errand more," said she, "and I hardlv 
know where Miss Lucy Leary lives, who made 
those shirts for mother, but perhaps we can find 
it," and they hastened off in another direction. 

Alice went to one or two houses before she 
found the right one; but at last Lucy Leary her- 
self came to the door, and that settled the place 
where she lived. 

" I have come to pay you for the rest of those 
shirts," said Alice. " Mother said it was ten shil- 
lings." 

" It is," answered Miss Lucy Leary. ** Step in 
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while I change the sovereign. I wish most heartily 
that everybody I work for would pay me as season- 
ably^" said she^ as they followed her into her small 
back kitchen. She left them standing, and was 
gone some time to obtain change. 

*' I had to make up my quarter's rent to-night," 
said she, on returning, ^* and I did not know where 
the money was all to come from, when I awoke 
this morning. I knew your mother owed me ; but 
I only took the work home yesterday, and did not 
like to send to her for it. Other people have owed 
me ten times as long, but I cannot get my due; 
these ten shillings are just in time." 

" I am sure I am glad I thought of this^" said 
Alice. '' This rent is a very important business. 
People are liable to get turned out of comfortable 
quarters if they do not pay it at the proper season." 

They had again entered Main Street, when 
Alice's name was called. She turned around, and 
saw Emily Shaw hastening after her. 
I am so glad it is you ! " cried Emily. 
Is your trouble over?" asked Alice eagerly, 
looking into her face. 

'• Dear Alice ! No ! nor never will be ! I am 
the most miserable creature on earth. What shall 
I, can I do, Alice ? " 

" What is the matter ? " asked Alice. 
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''Let US go up and leave Ellen; or may be I 
will go into your house and tell you^'' and Emily 
hastened them along at a rapid pace 

''Let me go up into your chamber/' said Emily, 
<m reaching Mr. Russell's. " I could not go with 
the girls this afternoon. I have been trying to 
walk away from myself and from everybody else. 
Alice^ I am in real trouble!" 

It was evident that something did distress Emily 
very seriously, although she made some attempts at 
a laugh. 

Alice disposed of her little sister, and led Emily 
up into her chamber. 

" Now, what is it ? " cried she, as soon as they 
had shut the door. 

'* You know that lady who is visiting mother. 
Mother thinks a great deal of her. She is very 
rich. Well, when she and mother were out yes- 
terday morning, making calls, I went into her 
room; and when I was there, I peeped into her 
drawer, and there I saw a little box full of rings. 
What should I do, but put one of the handsomest 
on my finger, I wore it at school, and, shocking 
to tell, I have lost it ! Now, Alice, what shall I, 
what can I do ? " 

'' How came you in her chamber ?" asked Alice, 

" O, I did not think — I just went in." 
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" How came you to open the drawer ?" 

'* Why, I did not think of anything. I just did 
it/' answered Emily, 

" How dared you take the ring ?" asked Alice ; 
and especially wear it from home ?" 

Why, I did not think of anything. I did not, 
in fact^ think much what I was about — and it is 
lost !" 

Neither of the girls spoke for several minutes. 

" I knew you would think it was dreadful ! " 
cried Emily. '* It is so bad, you do not know what 
to advise. Dear me ! What shall I do ?" 

" No," said Alice, with a tear in her eye, " I 
was only thinking what a sad thing it is not to 
think." 

*' What do you mean ?" asked Emily, with sur- 
prise. '* I do not understand you." 

" I mean to what trials and perplexities we sub- 
ject ourselves, just because of thoughtlessness, or 
want of consideration," answered Alice. "All 
your present troubles are owing to your not stop- 
ping to think. Do you not see that they ar^ 
Emily?" 

Emily still looked as if she did not more than 
half comprehend, and so Alice went on and ex- 
plained still farther. 

*' O dear!" cried Emily, '^ it is even more serious 
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than I expected^ you talk so very gravely, Alice. 
It seems to me you are making a very serious mat- 
ter of not thinking/' cried Emily. 

** But is it not a serious matter ?" asked Alice, 
earnestly. '^ Have you not confessed, and do you 
not feel that the loss of the ring is a very bad 
affair ?" 

*' Yes, the loss of the ring certainly is." 

'^ The loss of the ring is in consequence of your 
taking it, which you certainly had no right to do ; 
but you did not consider, when you put the ring on 
your finger^ neither did you consider when you had 
it on, and so it slipped off when and where you do 
not know." 

Yes, it was just so, I suppose." 
That is, you did not think, Emily. You did 
not mean to do wrong, you say, and — " 

** No, I am sure I did not," interrupted Emily. 
'^ I had no such idea." 

'* You did not mean to do wrong, perhaps ; but 
the truth is, you ought to mean to do right, Emily. 
It is so easy, so natural, to go wrong — I mean, it 
is so for me — that in order to do right, we must 
stop and think. Thoughtlessness and carelessness 
lead us into so many evils, that they deserve to be 
considered very great faults. They really grow 
out of our being so selfish, so very selfish." 
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''This is really a lecture!" cried Emily, red- 
dening. " I expected more sympathy from you, 
Alice." 

"Dear Emily/' said Alice, putting her arm 
affectionately around her, *' I do feel for you ! I 
do feel very much for you, for I have had just 
such troubles; but I wanted to explain it. I 
wanted to show you what all this trouble of yours 
comes from, so that you might know how to avoid 
any more in future. I am sure you want to im- 
prove ; that is what we ought to try to do." 

The feeling tone with which Alice said this 
made Emily quite ashamed of her words ; and she 
now asked, somewhat humbled, " What would you 
advise me to do, seeing I am fairly in the diffi- 
culty ? As soon as this ring is missed there will 
be trouble, I am certain. Perhaps the servants 
will be blamed. I cannot certainly stand that." 

Alice did not speak immediately, but after a 
few moments she answered, *' There is only one 
way that I know of, Emily." 

" To tell at once what you have done !'* ex- 
cluimed Emily. "I cannot do that! Indeed, I 
cannot ! For though they will not make so much 
of not thinking as you do, mother will say she is 
ashamed of my meddling, and will be very angry 
with me. Then the lady thinks a good deal of me 
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now. I cannot bear to sink in Ler estimation^ as 
I am sure I shalL O me ! what a web of diffi- 
culties I" sighed poor Emily. 

*' I know of nothing else you can do honestly/' 
said Alice. '* You will feel very much better after 
the burden is off your mind ; and then you must 
let it be a lesson to you^ dear Emily." 

'^ I am sure I shall not be likely to forget it very 
soon/' replied Emily. 

" Yes, one is very likely to forget such things, 
unless one makes it a point to think of them, and 
determines to profit by them.*' 

" I wish I could drive it from my mind !" cried 
Emily, petulantly; " it is really a burden!" 

Alice tried to say everything that a real friend 
would or could say under such circumstances. She 
did not say, "Never mind, Emily, I would not 
care anything about it." " It is not much, Emily ; 
I would not worry about it." Alice wanted to 
effect a real cure ; she desired to show its cause, 
to make Emily see it, and feel it, and to feel that 
want of thought was a sin against God, as well as 
against her fellow-beings, and to be willing to use 
such methods as would effect a radical cure. Siie 
well knew a real cure would not be accomplished 
in a minute, nor without strong and willing effort 
on Emily's part. Poor Alice knew what the dis- 
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order was, and how difficult to cure; how much 
time, and patience, and thouglitfulness, and pains- 
taking, and prayer, and divine aid, were necessary* 
She knew all this, and she knew also the relief of 
being cured. Alice, however, did not seem to 
make much impression upon Emily. She grew 
angry with the ring, with her mother, her mother's 
visiter, and everybody else ; and her friend found 
it would be useless to say anything more to her 
while in this state of mind. 

In a little while after she arose to go. Alice 
followed her to the door, and took her hand affec- 
tionately at parting; but a sullen and angry expres- 
sion was upon her face, which it grieved Alice to 
see, because she well knew no one could improve or 
hope to do right while harbouring a proud and angry 
spirit. It left a mournful shade on Alice's counte- 
nance, which her father at tea, observing, said-^ 

"What is the matter, my dear? You look 
perplexed and sad. The boys have not been mis- 
behaving themselves, I hope — have they?'* glancing 
at Alfred and John. 

" No, father! we have not been troubling Alice 
nor thought of such a thing 1" they both cried in 
the same breath. 

And Alice hastened to add, '* O no I — I am sure 
1 have no fault to find with them," 
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She then tried to banish the subject fmm her 
mind, and enter cheerfully into her tea-table 
duties. 

Perhaps some of our readers may feel some 
curiosity to know how Emily's affair ended. Alice 
afterwards' learned that the ring was accidentally 
found somewhere among her things; that she was 
accused of stealing it^ and that it created quite an 
unhappy state of things in the family^ which led 
to great distress. 

How much better would it have been for Emily 
to have confessed just how it happened, and to 
confess it also before the missing ring was found ! 
It would have saved a great deal of anxiety, and 
relieved her of the double burden which she after- 
wards bore. 

'* But Emily could have been saved all this, had 
she only thought, and thought right 1" said Alice, 
sadly. *' May God always help me to consider my 
ways, and enable me always to fulfil his holy will, 
doing what I see to be right without fear of the 
consequences, whatever they may be." 

Whether Emily profited by her trouble, or by 
the excellent and faithful advice given her by 
Alice, I do not know. Perhaps, like a great 
many other young people, she let it slip from her 
mind, and remembered it no more, taking no heed 
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of the lesson it taught her^ but going on careless 
and thoughtless from day to day, from month to 
month, and from year to year, like an unsightly 
weed, neither beautiful in itself nor useful to 
others. 

As for Alice, the more she thought the more 
was she benefited by thinking. Scarcely a day 
passed without showing her the duty and the 
propriety of consideration, thereby leading her to 
discern the claims of others upon her time, and 
the necessity of exercising watchfulness and prac- 
tising self-denial in order to meet those claims and 
fulfil her duties in the little sphere in which God 
had placed her. She often thought of the Scrip- 
ture words, *' Ponder the path of thy feet, and let 
all thy ways be established." 

Her mother's visits which was prolonged a fort- 
night, made trial of her strength, and enabled her 
father to see how great an improvement had taken 
place in the character of his eldest daughter. It 
scarcely need be said how pleased and gratified he 
was. Alice continued to do as well every day of 
her mother's absence as she did on the first day, 
the incidents of which have been recorded. She 
did not merely begin well, but she held out to the 
end; which was good evidence, not only of a sin- 
cere and honest desire of amendment, but of the 
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thorough change which was taking place in her 
character. 

In one of Mr. Russell's letters to his wife^ he 
wrote^ *' Do not be over anxious, nor hasten home 
on our account. Our dear daughter Alice is as 
thoughtful and considerate as need be. She seems 
to have corrected her careless habits wonderfully, 
and bids fair to be a real treasure to us all." 

Mrs. Russell stayed until her mother was nearly 
recovered again^ when she came back to her family; 
finding not only a place for everything, which Mrs. 
Russell was always careful to have, but everything 
in its place, which Mr. Russell said was owing to 
Alice's thoughtful management. 

I HAVE now given you a glimpse of Alice 
Russell's experience^ and the wise use she made of 
it, in the hope that it may profit many of my young 
readers, who are now much like what Alice was, 
and whose daily life sadly proves them to be of 
that unhappy and useless class who do not stop to 
think. Should you be disposed to improve by her 
example, and desire to learn more of her after 
history — ^for Alice has now grown up — I will per- 
haps at some future time tell you more of her 
useful life and beautiful example. One thing only 
will I add now: — ^If want of thought involves us 
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in so many and such sad troubles as it respects our 
happiness and usefulness in this world, how dread- 
ful are its consequences upon our eternal welfare! 
It was not till the king of Israel '' thought 
upon his ways that he turned his feet unto God's 
testimonies."* 

* Pfl. cxix. 6 



THE SCHOOL-DATS OF BEBTHi GHAT. 



THE SCHOOL-DAYS OF BERTHA GREY. 



"Come hither to papa, my Bertha,** said Mr. 
Grey one morning to his little daughter, as she 
stood at his open study window to offer him the 
first bud of her early rose tree. " Come in to papa, 
and after we have had a little chat together, I will 
go with you and look at your pretty garden. But 
^hat have you in your basket ?" 

" Some bread crumbs for my chickens, papa," 
answered Bertha, *' I was just going to feed them, 
l>ut perhaps they will not mind waiting for their 
^I'eakfasts. Do you think they will ? " 

" I am afraid they will have a great objection, 
^^rtha; so run away to your poultry-yard, while 
^ read a little longer." 

Perhaps my young readers would like to know 
•something of the earlier history of Bertha Grey ; 
^) as she will be some time with her chickens, I 
^ill tell you a little about it. 
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Bertha was quite a baby when she lost her dear 
mamma, and thus she was left to the care of her 
fund papa, and an old nurse. Mr. Grey was a 
kind-hearted and excellent gentleman, but, alas ! 
he was over-indulgent to his only child. As for 
nurse, she had no idea of the slightest wish of 
Bertha's being ungratified ; indeed, her sole trouble 
was that she could not find more ways of spoiling 
her young charge. As Bertha's papa had a great 
deal of money, and delighted to purchase for her 
the prettiest books and toys that could be bought, 
she had but to ask to obtain anything she chose 
for her pleasure or instruction. But to confess the 
truth. Bertha had a much greater taste for the 
former than the latter, so that her days were chiefly 
spent in playing about her father's beautiful 
grounds, riding her Shetland pony in the fields^ or 
rowing with her kind papa on the lake in summer, 
and in the winter playing with her doUs^ painting 
her pictures, or the charming stories of papa and 
nurse served to beguile the time. 

Bertha dearly loved her home, and had not the 
least wish to mingle with other children, or to stir 
a step beyond her own happy village. She had a 
loving, open temper, and would scorn to tell a lie, 
or wilfully do an unkind action ; but Bertha did 
not know much about her God above, and his Son 
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Jesus Christy who came down to save her from her 
sins. Mr. Grey^ I told you^ was an excellent man ; 
but there I spoke wrongly, for though he was 
anxious to do his duty, and be honest and kind to 
M, yet, you know, there is nothing worthy in us, 
and we cannot be good of ourselves, we must go to 
Jesus Christ and ask Him to wash us in his own 
bloody and make us pure and holy. J\Ir. Grey did 
not know much of this kind Saviour or his own 
evil nature, so that he could not teach his little 
daughter about her sinful heart, and tell her about 
that blessed fountain where she might be made 
pure and spotless. 

Bertha was often passionate and wayward ; she 
was unwilling to learn even the simple lessons her 
papa so gently tried to teach her, and, as I said 
before, she was allowed to have her own way in 
everything, so that at the time of which I am now 
writing, it was with the greatest difficulty she cuuld 
read a chapter in her Testament. Mr. Grey now 
began to see that unless something was done, his 
darling child would grow up a dunce, and as that 
was what he very much dreaded, he at last deter- 
mined to send her to school. 

Accordingly, he sought out for one where he 
could have reason to believe Bertha would be well 
cared for, and now all that remained was to pre- 
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pare her for the change. It was for this purpose 
he called her into his study. 

We left Bertha feeding her chickens, but as she 
was curious to know what papa had to say, in a very 
short time she came skipping to his side to claim 
the promised chat. Mr. Grey put down the book 
he was reading, and gently lifting her upon his 
knee, gave her one of his fondest kisses, and asked 
her if she had seen her rabbits that morning. 

No, papa, indeed I have not/' said Bertha , 

for though I had gathered my pinafore-full of 
cabbage-leaves for them, yet I wanted so much to 
know what we should talk about, that I have passed 
their house as fast as I could, without even giving 
them a peep." 

'* But if you should not like what I have to say 
after all. Bertha, what if I were to ask you to do 
anything fur me that you had rather not do?" 

" Why, then," said Bertha, looking very gene- 
rous, " wliy then, papa, I would do it even if I 
did not wish." 

Mr. Gray smiled, and bade her remember her 
promise. Then, with a grave face, he told her that 
as she was now nine years old, it was time she 
began to learn in earnest; and that, as he found 
her lessons could not be regularly attended to at 
home, and that she needed more instruction than 
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lie was able to give her, he had agreed to send her 
to live with a kind lady, who would teach her 
many useful things, and help her to become wiser 
and more steady. ''You will have/' said he, 
^some pleasant little companions, who I do not 
doubt you will love; a nice large garden to play in, 
and as many nice books as you choose. I hope my 
Bertha will be very happy." 

Alas for poor Bertha's promises! " I will not 
go, papa," said she. " I will not leave you and 
nurse, and all my pets. I never, never will be 
happy there. I do not want to learn — ^I will not 

It was in vain Mr. Grey tried to persuade her. 
She still refused to go to school, but Mr. Grey had 
fully decided; so when the day he had fixed upon 
arrived, with a heavy heart he took his sobbing, 
unwilling child to place her under the care of Mrs. 
Graham. It was evening when they arrived, and 
soon, after tea (which Mr. Grey took alone with his 
little girl), he gave her a tender kiss, and begging 
her to be good and happy, ordered his carriage, 
and she was left alone. The door was scarcely 
closed, however, when it was again opened, and a 
merry-looking girl came in, and kindly said — 

*' Will you not come to see Miss Graham, Miss 
Bertha? she has sent me for you." 
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Now^ though Bertha had seen Mrs. Graliani 
before^ on their first arrival^ yet she had been so 
taken up with her papa^ that she had no eyes fur 
anything else, and now she felt a desire to see the 
lady she had heard so highly praised ; so she suffered 
herself to be led into the drawing-room. 

" Well, little Bertha/' said Mrs. Graham in a 
sweet voice, " come and sit by me^ and help me to 
wind this skein of silk." 

Bertha did as she was asked^ but still held down 
her head, and looked ill-tempered and unfriendly; 
but Mrs. Graham took no notice^ and as Bertha 
listened to her pleasant voice, she began to long to 
have a good look at the speaker. At length she 
ventured to lift up her eyes, and, after a longgase, 
even went so far as to smile, for she could not help 
thinking, that she who had so kind a face must 
have a kind heart also. 

'^ Well, Bertha," said Mrs. Graham, passing her 
arm round the little girl's waist, " and what were 
you thinking of so deeply?" 

" I was thinking about you, and that I am afraid 
I cannot help loving you." 
" And do you not want to love me?" 
^' No, I promised papa I would not." 
" Did papa wish you not to love me?" 
" Noj papa wanted me to love you very much^but 
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I did not like to come here and learn lessons away 
from home, so I said I never^ never would love you 

at all." 

"Were you not angry when you said so?" asked 
^rs. Graham.** 
" Yes, very angry." 

** I thought so. At all events, they were words 
^hich would have been better never said ; but as 
they are spoken, we will try to forget them. I 
^OTild not wish you to break a good resolution, 
and one that would make you happier, but I am 
sure this will not, and your dear papa ^vill be glad 
to hear you have broken it ; so make another pro- 
mise instead, and let it be this — ^* We will love 
one another as much as we can." 

" Yes ! yes ! we will, Mrs. Graham," said poor 
Bertha, as she held up her now cheerful face for a 
kiss. It was readily given, and then her kind 
governess led her into the school-room to introduce 
her to her companions. It was a large room, and 
Bertha gazed around in wonder at the various 
maps, slates, and books, but to her astonishment, 
not one of her schoolfellows was there. 

''I thought I heard them return from their 
walk," said Mrs. Graham, '^ but the evening is so 
warm and pleasant, I dare say they are taking a 
longer stroll than usual, in their favourite old 
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wood; we sliall have time to go and meet them, so 
let us see how quickly we can put on our bonnets." 
The tears gathered in poor Bertha's eyes ; she 
was thinking of home and her papa, and longing to 
skip along by his side as she was used to do. She 
was soon ready, howevtjr, and her spirits began to 
rise, when, on entering the wood, Mrs. Graham 
pointed to a group of girls in the distance. It 
was not long before Mrs. Graham was recognised 
by them, and in a few minutes no less than twenty 
merry young people were gathered round them, 
all delighted to see their dear governess. How 
happy they seemed with their baskets of flowers 
and moss, and one little one came joyfully for- 
ward with a few ripe raspberries, part of which 
she offered to Mrs. Graham, and part to Bertlia, 
and modestly giving her hand to the latter, asked 
her to help her to gather some roses for Miss 
Lewis, the English teacher, who, she said, was 
very fond of them. Very willing was Bertha to 
accept the invitation, and as they were filling 
their baskets. Bertha asked her friend " what her 
name was." 

^ My name is Marion Leigh. I know what 
yours is, for Mrs. Graham told us, and I know that 
you are nine years old too, just one year younger 
than I am. We are to sleep in the same bed, and 
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I dare say we shall learn our lessons in the same 
class. Many of the tall young ladies you see 
there are very clever, but I am on the lowest 
form. Do you know I have only just begun to 
learn French ! Marion said this with a blush, 
but there was a still deeper one on Bertha's face, 
which, however, her friend did not see." 

*' Look ! Look ! Bertha," she said, *' they are 
calling us, so we must not stay for any more roses." 
Bertha could not find courage to speak to any of 
the other girls, although many of them seemed 
very willing to make her acquaintance ; and when 
they arrived at Graham Lodge, after partaking of 
a light supper, and wishing their teachers good 
night, the little ones were sent to bed. Here poor 
Bertha's spirits fell again ; the pretty white beds 
and cheerful room had no charm for her; she 
sadly missed her father's parting kiss, and good 
old nurse's loving attention, and could scarcely 
bear to think how long it must be before she 
could sleep again in her own cot at home, and she 
held her head down to hide her tears. Once she 
ventured to look up, and caught Marion's eye. 
" Do not cry. Bertha," said the little girl, •* you 
will be very happy here ; let us kneel down to- 
gether by our bedside; and in my prayers I will 
ask God to comfort you." Bertha did as she was 
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desired, the few words she had been taught by 
nnrse to repeat were hurried over as usual, and 
she made haste to hide her face in the pillow, that 
her tears might not be seen. She thought Marion 
must be very tired of kneeling so long, and won- 
dered what she could have to say to take up so 
much time. 

"I have prayed for you, Bertha," whispered 
Marion y softly, ** do you feel happier now ? " 

'* No, Marion, I want to go back to papa; but 
tell me, who taught you to pray that God would 
comfort me; there's nothing about that in the 
words I use." 

** No one taught me," answered Marion, " but 
you know God says we may ask for whatever we 
want for the sake of Jesus Christ, his Son. I 
wanted you to be comforted. Bertha, and that is 
why I asked that you might be." 

All this sounded very strange to Bertha Grey, 
but she said no more obout it. ^*Do we sleep 
here alone?" she asked of Marion ; " does no one 
sleep in those two other beds ? " 

**We have three companions in our room," 
answered Marion. "In the bed near the wall, 
JNIargaret Brooke and Fanny Lowe sleep, and the 
one near the window is Ellen Maurice's ; but they 
do not come up stairs until half-past nine, for they 
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are a great deal older than we are. Ellen k oue 
of the dever ones." 

''Is she kind?" asked Bertha. 

'' Margaret Brooke is very kind, and so pretty 
and gentle too, I am sure you will love her. Fanny 
Lowe is good-natured and merry." 

''But do you not like Ellen?" again Bertha 
inquired. 

" I will not tell you/ said Marion; "you will see 
her to-m<Hrrow morning. Perhaps she will tease 
you a little at first, but never mind, you will soon 
get over it. She will not be pleased if we are 
awake when they come to bed, so good-night. 
Bertha !" 

" Qood night, Marlon !" was answered, and the 
two little girls were soon asleep. 

They were awakened in the morning by the 
ringing of a large bell, and greatly surprised was 
Bertha to find that at the early hour of half-past 
six she v/as obliged to rise against her will, and 
that she was expected to dress herself without any 
assistance. She had scarcely time to notice her 
companions, so difficult was her task ; indeed she 
could not have accomplished it, but for Marion's aid. 
When breakfast and prayers were over, the girls 
went into the school-room, to begin their morning 
duties. Mrs. Graham herself kindly examined 
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Bertha, and finding her unfit for even the lowest 
class^ gave her an easy lesson^ and told her she 
would be able to learn with Marion in a short 
time^ if she did her best to improve; adding, that 
if she were at a loss in understanding anything, 
she might ask one of her older school-fellows to 
assist her. Bertha took her geography and atlas, 
and began to learn industriously ; but soon it was 
necessary to find the course of the River Shannon 
on her map, and, ready to give up in despair, she 
turned round to her nearest neighbour at the desk. 
It was Ellen Maurice. 

" Will you be so kind as to show me the River 
Shannon ?" asked Bertha, imploringly. 

** What -map have you got?" asked Ellen. 
** Why, you little dunce, this is Ireland." 

'^ I thought it was the right one," said Bertha 
blushing deeply; '' but I have never been to schod 
before." 

" No, dear I" answered Ellen, with a strange 
kind of smile ; and it is very hard to have no 
nursery to dress you, and to be obliged to learn 
lessons, isn't it, love ? Let me see. I wonder if 
the Shannon is in France. I think you had better 
luuk. See, here is my atlas for you ; it is larger 
than yours." 

** O, thank you ! thank you 1*' said Bertha ; 
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and she tkougbt within herself, " Why did not 
Marion say she was so kind ?" Still she puzzled 
on over her maps, and when she was called by one 
of the teachers, the river was unfound. '* Is not 
your lesson known yet. Bertha?" asked Miss Lewis. 

** No ; I cannot find the Shannon/' she answered, 
now furly beginning to cry with vexation. 

** May I go and show it to her, Miss Lewis ?" 
said Marion ; and having obtained leave, she seated 
herself by Bertha, and turning quickly to the map 
of Ireland, soon pointed out its course to her com- 
panion. ''It was here I looked before," said 
Bertha, but Ellen Maurice told me I should find 
it in France. O! now I see it all," cried she, 
reddening with anger, as she saw Ellen telling the 
tale to Fanny Lowe, and laughing heartily ; '* she 
was making fun of me, and pretending to be so 
good. I never will like her again." 

It was a difficult matter for Marion to soothe 
her. Indeed it had a bad effect upon her temper 
all day, especially as some of the giddiest girls 
were constantly inquiring in what part of France 
the Shannon might be found ? 

After a while, however. Bertha grew more accus- 
tomed to school life. She cared little for the plain 
fare and inconveniences she was obliged to submit 
to. It is true the restraint was often very irk- 
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some to her; but on the whole, she was happy. 
As I said before, she was an affectionate child, and 
her kindliness of disposition gained for her a loving 
return, so that, in spite of her waywardness, she 
was an almost general favourite. Her bed-fellow, 
little Marion, was her dearest friend and com- 
panion. It was well for Bertha that she was so ; 
for this sweet and gentle child was a sincere fol- 
lower of her Saviour, and by her persuasion and 
example Bertha was led to read her Bible, and 
pray to God from her heart with earnestness. Mrs. 
Graham, too, took much pains to teach her children 
about better things ; and many an evening a group 
of little ones would gather round her in her dress- 
ing-room, or in the arbour, to listen to her beautiful 
stories of heaven, and the happy ones she had 
known on earth, who, washed from their sins in 
Jesus' blood, were now singing the new song on 
high. Bertha was always one of the most atten- 
tive of her hearers, and at such times how ardently 
did she long to be one of the lambs of Christ's 
fold. Now, all who really long for this^ and 
heartily pray for it, will never be refused. Jesus 
will receive them for his own, and bless them. So 
no wonder that Bertha's temper grew less wayward, 
and more mild and teachable. Still she had much 
to strive against, for her heart was proud, and she 
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(as indeed we all do) constantly needed fresh 
strength from above to help her to resist tempta- 
tion. Alas ! she too often forgot to ask for this 
strength^ and therefore was overcome. 

Since Bertha left home^ she had been visited 
several times by her dear papa. I need not tell 
yon these were very happy meetings, and I cannot 
tell you how thankful he was to see the great im- 
provement in his child. It was about the middle 
of the half-year, and late in the autumn, when one 
evening, as Bertha and her companions were busy 
working in their gardens, and the elder girls sitting 
in groups beneath the trees. Bertha ran to offer a 
few flowers to some of them. The one she chose 
fiff Margaret was a piece of jessamine, and as she 
gave it, she said, " This is for you, Margaret, I like 
it best of all my flowers." 

" Pray, why is it your favourite^ Bertha?" asked 
Anna Linn. 

'' I scarcely know," she replied; '' perhaps it is 
because it seems so modest and so white." 

''Bertha thinks it is like herself, I daresay," said 
Ellen Maurice, " she is so innocent and gentle." 

" No, Ellen,** said Bertha quietly, " you know 
very well that my heart is passionate and wicked, 
but I know who can make it whiter and more pure 
than this pretty jessamine, and I will ask him too." 
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" Do, my little darling^** said Margaret, giving 
her a kiss. At this moment they saw Miss Le\vis 
enter the garden, leading in a strange-looking 
visiter. A roguish smile appeared on many a 
young face, as they looked with surprise at the 
new-comer. She was a short but very stont old lady, 
and for a moment they were at a loss in what grade 
of society to place her. She wore a large, cum- 
brous-shaped, relvet bonnet, made in the oldest 
fashion, while the rest of her dress was con- 
cealed beneath a huge black silk cloak. Both her 
arms were laden with well-filled black silk bags 
and baskets, and her great muff seemed as useful 
as her basket; for as soon as she attempted to draw 
her hand out, a number of oranges rolled upon the 
ground. If the rest were at a loss to find oat who 
this personage would be. Bertha was not, for at 
the same moment that the oranges fell on the 
ground, her arms were round old nurse's neck* 
It was impossible for Bertha not t» hear the titter 
that went round among her schoolfellows, but h 
made no impression upon her. In her delight, she 
hurried nurse first to her garden, and then to her 
companion's. It was then the bags and baskets 
were unpacked, and nurse distributed them, as she 
had intended, most lavishly among thera, telling 
them it was *' all for Miss Bertha's sake." 
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Mrs. Grahain kindly peimitted nune and Bertlia 
to take tea and spend the remaining time together 
in the little parlour. When nurse had taken her 
departure, and Bertha returned tu the school-room, 
many of the girls were unkind and ungrateful 
enough to ridicule the poor old lady. This was 
too much; and in a short time Ellen Maurice and 
her especial favourites were laughing heartily to 
see Bertha in a fit of passion. They then asked 
her ''if she were not like the jessamine now?" 
These words had, however^ a contrary effect to 
what they intended; for, grieved and ashamed at 
her conduct, the little girl stole away to her cham- 
ber alone to ask forgiveness for her evil temper. 
She remembered, too, that it was her duty to pray 
for any who injured her, and she asked God to 
pardon and bless those who had vexed her. I am 
glad to tell you that Bertha improved more and 
more each day both in her studies and disposition. 
They were happy holidays she spent at home when 
Christmas came; her chickens, her rabbits, and her 
pony, were more delightful than ever; and papa 
and nurse were astonished to find how good and 
tractable she had become. Nor was little Bertha 
contented until she had persuaded her papa to read 
with her, as Mrs. Graham was accustomed to do, 
in her Bible night and morning. Neither was he 
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unwilling to grant her request. When Bertha 
returned to school^ it was with a light heart; and 
as Ellen Maurice had now finished her education^ 
and left Graham Lodge^ she found less to annoy 
her. I have not time to say much more ahout 
Bertha's school days: they were very pleasant 
ones, and profitable too; for there she learnt to 
love and serve her Saviour. After some years^ 
she went home to live with her dear papa, and 
was indeed a comfort and blessing to him. She 
gently led him to seek grace where she had found 
it^ and I need scarcely tell you that after this they 
were very happy together. Marion continued her 
dearest friend, and no visiter was so welcome at 
Mr. Grey's house, excepting Mrs. Graham, for 
whom Bertha always felt the deepest love and 
gratitude. And now my story is at an end. Ask 
yourselves, my little readers, what it was that 
made the passionate and wayward Bertha so sweet 
and gentle, and seek to obtain the grace that 
caused so great a change. 
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It was the 24th of December 18 — , and round a 
clieerful hearth a happy family was gathered^ to 
celebrate the festivities of the season. Without, it 
^vas cold and frosty^ and through the unclosed win- 
dow might be seen the snow-covered hedges and 
tfees, glittering like silver in the moonlight; but 
^thin, nothing was wanting that could add to the 
comfort of the fireside group. The thick walls, 
*nd well secured doors and windows of the old 
*iou8e, defied all inclemency of wind an4 weather, 
^Qd gloriously the huge yule block blazed in the 
chimney ; yet as it threw its light on those around, 
Jt revealed on some faces looks of sadness. Fathers, 
Mothers, uncles and aunts, brothers, sisters, and 
^ttsins, all were assembled there; but in the 
Ernest corner was a vacant place, for the old arm- 
chair was empty, and she who once filled it would 
Come back no more. Year after year had seen that 
^ear one in that chair by the Christmas hearth, 
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with her children and grandchildren round her, 
making all happy by her kind and loving words ; 
but now for the first time they missed her from 
the family gathering, and this it was that threw a 
damp over their spirits* For some time the party 
sat in silence to indulge in their sad feelings. At 
length it occurred to some one, that as their 
thoughts were upon one subject, it would be very 
pleasant, especially to the young, if a friend 
amongst them would give the early history of 
their beloved grandmother. The proposal was 
unanimously welcomed, and they petitioned their 
kind aunt Mary to tell the story, as she could best 
remember, and knew most of her parent's life, 
having heard it so often from her own honoured 
lips. Painful, and yet very sweet, was the task 
assigned her, and she could not refuse their earnest 
request ; so when every other sound was hushed, 
save the ticking of " the old clock on the stairs," 
she began as follows : — 

" Of the early history of your dear grandmother 
it is my great privilege to be able to remember 
much that is interesting, and it shall be my aim 
to relate what I have to say in as simple a manner 
as possible, for the benefit of my younger hearers. 

" Many a pleasant hour have I passed, listening 
to her gentle voice as she sat— ever busy with her 
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needle or her knitting — telling me of the dajs of 
lier childhood. I have also heard much from other 
friends who were her playmates and companions. 
The first home of my beloved mother was an 
ancient Hall in this county, some considerable dis- 
tance from this village. When I was a child I 
was taken to see it, and I remember being quite 
elated with vanity as I saw it stand among the 
trees so proudly, with its tall chimneys and many- 
windowed front. As for the old-fashioned garden^ 
I could have wandered for hours and hours in the 
overgrown shrubberies, and down the straight, 
narrow walks. There, too, were wonderful sights 
to be seen in the shape of curiously-cut hedges. 
Yew and box trees took the forms of birds of 
various descriptions, and the flower-beds would 
have puzzled a wiser head than mine to make out 
their geometry. Here and there, in the most 
retired spots, were rudely- formed bowers; and in 
one comer were a number of lozenge-shaped bor« 
ders, in which still remained a few old worn-out 
roses, the relics of what had once been the pride 
of childish hearts. There it was my dear motlier 
played with her little brothers and sisters^ and she 
has often told me that in looking over her past life, 
tiie time she spent at the old hall was almost with- 
out a cloud. 
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*' For the sake of convenience^ as I tell her story^ 
I will use my dear parent's Christian narne^ which 
you all know was Sarah; but she was called Sally^ 
which was the fashion in those days. Sally had 
several brothers and sisters. John and Abigail 
were older than herself; Nancy, Tom, Polly, and 
Maria, were all younger. The two last were very 
little ones, much younger than the rest, and Sally 
loved them almost too dearly. Mr. J , my 
grandfather^ was a kind and loving father. It was 
his delight not only to try and make his children 
good and healthy, but to have them well-behaved 
and happy. Their mother was also indulgent and 
attentive to them during their father's life; but of 
her conduct after his death I shall say little, as it 
would ill become me to speak harshly or disre- 
spectfully of my grandmother, whom, notwith- 
standing all her faults, I sincerely loved. 

" In the very early part of Sally's life, she was 
a particularly light-hearted little one, and nothing 
was more delightful to her than to help Kitty (one 
of the maids, who was a great favourite with them) 
in the grand preparations for birth-days, christen- 
ings, Christmas, and other festivities, particularly 
the latter. At that time it was the custom to invite 
large numbers of friends and neighbours, to taste the 
home-brewed ale, roast beef, and plum-pudding, and 
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Other good cheer of Che season. Mr. J , as I told 
you before, was a kind feither^ whose earnest desire 
was to make his children good as well as happy, and 
this he did endeavour to do to the best of his power. 
He took great pains to teach them to repeat cor^ 
rectly, not only their catechism, the creed, and the 
ten commandments— which, alas, too many of his 
neighbours considered quite sufficient — but also 
many a pretty hymn and verse of Scripture; beyond 
this he could go no further. At present, though 
kind and upright to all men, yet his heart was 
unrenewed by the Spirit of Him who came to die 
for sinners. Therefore, when Christmas day came 
round, it was not spent in cheerfully and sacredly 
celebrating our Saviour's birth, but in feasting, 
dancing, card parties, and other gaieties of the kind. 

One thing, however, Mr. J did not forget to 

teach his children, and that was to sympathize in 
the wants and sorrows of those who were less happy 
than themselves. When the weather was severe, 
and employment scarce, was the time he especially 
chose for them to help their poor neighbours; and 
he could not himself enjoy his Christmas pleasures, 
unless they were shared by all. Even the cattle 
on the farm, and the poultry in the yard, had a 
double portion given to them, and their food was 
of a better kind than they usually eat Hay was 



corn U> tluM« thftt bftd bfty; #9 l&it ^ir^ry ^«fttur« 
nn'l^t hav« cauitf t<^ rejoice* Oo Cbriflt«nM 4»f 
ai^d tbii day fi/lUwiog, ao milk w«« «U^w«d i<Q b« 
UKAfd, altbough so large a number 4>f «Qwa we^^ 
kept on the fariO; but the poor for luilea r4Hii)4 
brougitt their caua for «a much a« tbe^ required for 
the uae of their famiUea; aod while Jobo and bia 
brothers were buajr brighteniog their buckJea (for 
tyitty little boy took isare of bia own); (SaJty and 
her aiatera ]nt\\wA to carry the poor women'a tjoa to 
be filled by Kitty, from tlie row of milk*p«ila ibaC 
atood ready at tiie dairy door ; and many a bleaaing 
and kind word waa given them in return^ When 
all the neighboura wat^ aerved; Kitty and the 
other maida made haate to tidy the nice large 
kit<;iAen; and the children ran up ataira to change 
their dfnim, ready to receive the gueata who y^^t^ 
expected to arrive that night, while the old afaep- 
lierd and hxuAn^ aervanta went out to bring in 
the mistletoe and holly to decorate the bouae. 
Kitty aij4 her helpera wexn not hmg in finiahiug 
their taaka, nor in donning their dean bed-gowna 
and Hunday petticoata; ao that when the little ou«« 
i^me down with their roay facea aa clean aa aoap 
and water could make them, the girla in their be^ 
bux' cx^im, green atutf gowna, new Uba aiui tuckeri^ 
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and the boys in their best ooat«i clean btockiiiga, 
and shining buckles, they found both men and 
maids already busy with their merry work. Very 
toon festoons and wreaths of evergreens hung 
gracefully in every room. Little biu of red-berried 
koUy, and sprigs of ivy» were stuck all over the 
[•paned windows. The old customary 
bough was at last elevated to its place of 
boQoor from the middle of the kitchen ceiling, and 
tbeir task was pronounced complete, to the admi* 
ratioa of all |mrties. Now came the time when 
the yule block was most useful. Posset must be 
made, and spiced wine heated, to entertain the 
guests who were already arriving, half covered with 
the snow-flakes that were falling thickly without. 
On this delightful evening the children were al- 
lowed to stay up to supper, with some little cousins 
who were amongst the visiters; and after one 
merry game at ** hot cockles," in which every one 
joined, they bid a hearty good-night, and were soon 
tucked up by Kitty in their snug warm beds. The 
next day Sally and her friends did not find them- 
selves at all fatigued with the merriments of 
yesterday; on the contrary, the dawn had scarcely 
broken, when their voices might be heard making 
the nursery ring with their noisy laughter. Some* 
thing more than usual evidently hastened their 
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desire to reach the breakfast table^ which in those 
days was prepared in the best kitchen^ at the end 
nearest the fire^ while the servants took their meat 
at the same time in another part of the room. At 
last the message came for them. Even little Fully 
and the baby were sent for among the rest. You 
will soon see it was not hunger made them all so 
anxious for the breakfast hour; the smoking coffee 
and tempting buns they had scarcely time to look 
at^ fur the thing that charmed them most was a 
good-sized package^ placed by the side of each 
child's plate. 

'^ These, then, were the Christmas boxes their 
good father's kindness never failed to provide. O 
what a hoard of treasures were there I For poor 
John (who, I have not before told you^ was a lame 
boy^ and who was very fond of reading)^ was a beau- 
tifully bound book of fables, with coloured engrav- 
ings. Abby's parcel contained a new steel knitting 
sheath, a set of needles^ and a large ball of fine 
yarn. Sally's, a pretty varnished work-box, with 
a picture on the lid. Nancy had a jointed dolL 
Tom^ a set of ivory dominoes. Little Folly, a white 
woolly lamb; and baby, a box of comfits. O^ with 
what delight did they offer their kiss of love and 
gratitude, and a joyful party they were round thehr 
happy breakfast table I 
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' There were a great number to dinner that day^ 
and every one was so joyous and light-hearted^ that 
evening seemed to steal on before it was expected. 
It was warmly welcome notwithstanding, and when 
the tea things were cleared away, and the fires 
piled up for the night, the whole family gathered 
together, and began their Christmas games. ' Puss 
in the comer,' ' Turn Trencher,' * Hunt the 
Slipper/ 'Blind Man's Buff,' and other amuse- 
ments of the same kind^ beguiled the time till a 
very late hour. They then all sat down to supper^ 
and having concluded with 'God save the King' 
(in which every voice joined), they separated for 
the nighty sleepy and worn out with pleasure. I 
have told you very particularly about this Christmas 
day^ because it was the last they passed at their 

dear home at H , and because I wish to give 

you an idea of those festivities of old. 

*' When these rejoicings were quite over, and the 
new year fairly begun, the children were expected 
to return to their usual duties. Accordingly, a 
part of every day was again employed in learning 
to read and write. The two elder girls also sat a 
given time at their spinning, after which they 
might play or work as they chose. One delightful 
source of amusement to them all^ was a little pet 
pony called ' Taffy/ One or other of them was 
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constantly mounted on his back; and so safe and 
sure-footed was he, that the girls were trusted to 
go with him alone to the market town whenever 
anj small purchases were to be made. 

" It was the early spring after the Christmas I 
have just been describing. One fine morning Mr. 

J told John to put on his best coat^ and make 

ready to have a nice long ride on Taffy, for^ as he had 
business with his landlord, who lived at some dis- 
tance, he might, if he chose, go with him and pay 
a visit to his old nurse Deborah at the lodge. All 
the children were glad that their poor lame brother 
was the one chosen to have the treat ; so, while he 
was being washed and dressed, they ran to their 
flower-borders to gather for nurse their snow-drops 
and violets. These they laid carefully on the top 
of the basket, in which their mother had put some 
new-laid eggs, a small cheese, and a pot of fresh 
butter, and which John was proud to cany as a 
present to Deborah. 

'^ It was quite late at night when John and his 
father returned home. Tea had been over long ago, 
and the children were so impatient for their arrival, 
they were unable to remain in the house, but stood 
at the open door anxiously listening for Tafiy's well- 

known step. Mrs. J too, began to be uneasy, for 

she knew the road was anything but good, and 
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there was scarcely a star to be seen in the whole 
sky. Eight o'clock struck—- nine^— ten— *and at 
length safe^ but very weary^ the longed-for tra- 
vellers appeared. Mr. J—— told them he was sorry 
to have caused them so much uneasiness^ but find- 
ing his business much longer than he expected^ he 
had not been able to avoid the late hour. After 
saying this^ he did not seem disposed to talk to 
them as usual ; and when John had finished his tea^ 
they were immediately sent to bed. When they 
reached the nursery^ all clustered round John^ to 
inquire what had happened to their father — if he 
^^re ill^ or unhappy? John said he could not tell 
sny more than that^ after he had stayed at the lodge 
^th Deborah until it began to grow dusk, he ven- 
^red up to the large house to ask if his father 
were still there, and that his father was just com- 
^% out by himself, and he thought he seemed very 
^gry at something. He also heard him tell De- 
^fah that he and his landlord had had a disagree- 
ment, and that after he had said something more 

• 

'n a low tone, nurse seemed very sorry, and began 
^ cry. John did not think his father was poorly, 
hut he was afraid the gentleman they had been to 
^ had behaved unkindly to him. It was some 
weeks after this, one Sunday evening, when the 
children had been looking at the prints in the large 
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family Bible^ Pully and Tom were on their father's 
knee^ and the rest standing round him^ he kindly 
and gently told them that this was the last Sunday 
they were to spend in their happy home. The tears 
came fast in his own eyes, as he heard the sobs of 
his little ones; for tenderly as he had broken to 
them the sad tidings, it was too great a trial for 
them to bear in silence. They sat up to supper 
that night, but said and eat little, and for once 
were glad when they were sent away. All the 
next week they were busy gathering together their 
various bits of property, and packing them ready 
for removal — in bidding their neighbours good-by 
-—and taking their favourite small keepsakes, over 
which they shed many a tear. 

^^ Taffy was put into the little tax-cart^ and the 
whole party, even to baby, paid a farewell visit to 
old Deborah. At length the morning came. Tom, 
who was a gay-hearted fellow^ and liked change 
better than anything else, was in high spirits ; but 
John, Abigail, and Sally^ having dug up from their 
gardens their choicest roots, still lingered till their 
father's voice called them to take their places in 
the chaise. It was quite a day's journey, so that 
they were obliged to dine at an inn on the road. 
Children's troubles don't usually last long, so that, 
by the time they had had a good dinner, and were 
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on their way again^ they began to be quite desirons 
to see what their new home was like. Their father 
took great pains to teach them to expect a much 
smaller house and garden than they had been 
accustomed to^ and described the place so well^ 
that they were neither surprised nor disappointed 
when they arriyedt I need say no more about it^ 
than to tell you the dwelling was a good-sized^ 
comfortable farm-house, and the garden and 
orchards quite large enough for them to be very 
happy in. Troubles^ it is said^ however, never 
come alooe^ and it seemed as if it were to be so in 
Sally's case. She was a child of deep feelings 
and affections, and it was long ere she could regain 
her usual spirits. She could not play about as the 
rest did, and though she tried to be contented and 
cheerful^ yet the tears would come as she thought 
of her little garden by the arbour down the shrub- 
bery ; and she wondered if the roses would blossom 
this year as beautifully as before she left them. 
Sally^ however, had brought her dearest possession 
with her. She warmly loved her parents^ and 
brothers and sisters, but particularly to her kind 
father her heart clung with the fondest affection. 
He now seemed more precious to her than ever ; 
and as she wandored with him in the fields, hold- 
ing his hand in hers, or sat upon his knee, listen- 
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ing to his pleasant stories^ she felt almost happier 
than before. This was not^ however^ to continue 
long, for Sally was soon called to bear the greatest 
grief she had ever known. After a very short bnt 
painful illness^ that dear and tender parent was 
taken away, and Sally and her brothers and sisters 
left fatherless. I need not try to tell you how 
great a loss they suffered in his death. Only they 
who have felt it^ can know how deep was the sor* 
row that filled their hearts, as they stood by the 
grave of their father, who had been so good and 
loving. It was indeed a terrible blow to them aU, 
but to none so severe and lasting as to poor Sally. 
The first few weeks were spent in almost selfish 
mourning. She would not join the others in their 
play, but roamed about alone, in the places where 
she used to walk with her father ; or sat over her 
spinning wheel without taking any notice of what 
was going on around her. After a time, however, 
she began to see how selfish her conduct had been^ 
and she determined to try and rouse herself to be 
of some use to some one ; and she thought the best 
way she could employ herself, would be in taking 
care of, and amusing her two younger sisters, Mary 
and Maria, and trying to make them love her as 
she had loved her father. This^ was not a very 
difficult task, for they were sweet-tempered, lovely 
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little children, and Sally wondered more and more 
she had not taken charge of them before. She 
was now about ten years old, and as she was gene- 
rally careful and tidy, no one seemed disposed to 
interfere with her* Nurse liked the kitchen and 
the garden-gate, and preferred being with the rest 
of the servants, while Sally sat for hours in the nor- 
Bery, playing with them, or hushing the little one 
to sleep. She could wash them too, and comb out 
their beautiful golden curls ; or even undress them 
when nurse was not by, and they wanted to be 
put to bed. John was busy with his books all 
the day ; Abby was trimming her hats, or visiting 
her friends ; Tom and Nancy were tumbling about 
in the straw, climbing the trees, or doing some 
piece of mischief; but Sally chose to stay witb 
the sweet babies, and never did she repent of her 
choice. These two seemed quite of different dis- 
positions to the rest. John, who was her favourite 
Wther, was sadly selfish, though Sally loved him 
Nearly. Abigail was vain and haughty. Tom 
and Nancy, though good-tempered children, were 
rude and giddy, and as changeable as the wind; 
but Polly and Maria were like little nestling doves. 
Obedient and loving, they never caused their kind 
sister tears of sorrow, until she shed so many over 
the grave where they were laid to sleep, in the 
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pretty still churchyard^ till they should rise together 
at the last day. Very soon after their £Bither'8 
deaths their home began to be different. Mrs. 
J—— did not employ herself so much as formerly 
about the house; and as she was now frequently 
from home^ the servants were allowed to have 
their own way, and the state of affairs grew daily 
worse and worse. John too^ and the rest^ were 
disorderly and neglected. Tom could rarely be 
founds and when he did appear, it was often with 
a face so dirty^ and clothes so torn, that even Kitty 
herself was ashamed to look at him. You will 
wonder, I daresay, that this favourite old servant 
was not more faithful to her charge; but Kitty^s 
love was of a kind more likely to spoil than do 
them good. Kitty had an untaught, ignorant 
mind, and so long as there was food to eat, clothes 
to put on, money to spend, and health to enjoy it, 
she did not see tlie harm of leaving things to take 
their chance, or the dishonesty of wasting her mis- 
tress's time or property. 

*' I have already told you what a good sister Sally 
was ; but there were times when even she joined 
with the rest in taking advantage of her mother's 
absence. One day Dolly proposed, that as MrSi 

J was gone out, she, Kitty, and Betty, should 

give an entertainment to their friends, and all the 
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iervant-men, with tbe exception of the old shep- 
iierd, should be invited ; and as the children would 
be sure to find them out, they agreed to make them 
tf the party^ provided they would promise not to 
telL The temptation was too strong for poor Sally 
in her own strength to withstand^ and slie^ with 
the others^ gave her consent. Had Abby been at 
home, her pride would have prevented her from 
joining in such vulgar pleasures; but as she was 
not, there was no danger of her refunaL As soon 
u the little ones were in bed, Sally gave them 
one hasty kiss, and hurried down to the kitchen, 
where the rest of the party was already assembled. 
Bot muffins, buttered toast, cakes, and ham, and 
1 know not what, loaded the table in profusion, 
tnd every one had only to help themselves to what 
they liked best. Alas for poor Sally ! At first she 
Was almost shocked, but soon her better feelings 
Vanished as the mirth grew louder, and she became 
ss excited and giddy as her companions. Now it 
^ppened that Sally was particularly fond of 
tfeacle; and seeing some upon board, she was 
spreading some upon a piece of cake, when Nancy, 
^patient to do the same, seized the jar^ which 
8ally being unwilling to yield, so violent a quarrel 
ensued, that Kitty, taking the treacle from them, 
placed it upon a shelf beyond their reach. Sally, 
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however^ was determined to have her own wajT^ 
and^ with the help of a chair, was trying to get 
possession of the jar^ and had just obtained her 
desire, when her foot slipped^ and down she felL 
spilling the treacle all over the front of her new 
black apron. Fortunately she was not much hurt; 
but the fright of the fall having greatly subdued 
her high spirits^ a feeling of guilt and shame came 
over her^ and stealing up the back stairs, she went 
softly to her sister's bed^ and, kneeling down there^ 
wept bitterly, and promised, in her heart, she 
never would be so naughty again. In a little 
while she heard Kitty's voice calling her to come 
down and join in the dance they were just begin- 
ning; but Sally pleaded fatigue, and told Kitty 
she should be with them no more that night; then 
getting undressed, she laid down by the side of 
her sisters, and sobbed herself to sleep. About 

four o'clock the following day Mrs. J came 

home, accompanied by a person who was now their 
frequent guest. Mr. Goodwin (for such was his 
name) was a man of rough, uncultivated manners, 
and though he did not wish to make himself dis- 
agreeable to the children, yet he was so awkward 
and ungentle, and altogether so different from the 
dear father who once sat in the chair he now occu- 
pied, that he was always an unwelcome visiter tq 
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all the little feimily, and particularly to Sally. On 
this day, howeYer, as I said before, he came home 

with Mrs. J > and Sally's heart being already 

none of the lightest (for she was too open and 
trathfiil a child to be happy while she had any- 
thing to conceal), she burst into a fit of crying. 

This did not much surprise Mrs. J ; but she 

asked her kindly what was the matter. Sally 
dried up her tears, and was trying to smile, when 
Mrs. J ^ taking up the skirt of her apron, in- 
quired what she could haYe been doing to make 
herself such a figure. It was the one she had 
worn the night before, and having put it on in 
haste just before her mother's arrival, she had for- 
gotten the treacle that had been spilt upon it in 

her fall. As Mrs. J gazed into Sally's face, 

the deep crimson blush, and guilty look, plainly 
told her something had been wrong; and she 
angn^y *d her speak out quickly, and confess the 
truth. It was not the fear of punishment, or the 
dread of her mother's displeasure, that kept Sally 
so long silent; but she had promised Kitty to keep 
the secret, and how could she break her word? 
Besides that, she dearly loved her nurse, and she 
could not bear the thought of getting her into 
trouble; so she still stood irresolute, holding down 
her head, and covering her face with her hands. 
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Mrs. J waited a moment or two to give lier 

time to speak; then^ thinking her sullen and self- 
willed^ she took her to a dark closet and locked 
her in. 

^^ Here poor Sally remained for some consider- 
able time in great trouble and perplexity. Her 
better judgment, however, at length convinced her 
that it was her duty to obey her parent; and at 
the promise she had given was one she had no 
right to make, it was better to break than to keep 
it. When Sally had fully come to this conclusion, 
she rapped loudly at the door, and called to Kitty 
to come and open it, that she might go and make 
her sad confession. Kitty^ however, did not hear; 
but presently there was a tiny footstep pattering 
hastily along the dark passage, up the stairs^ and 
across the lauding, until it stopped at the closet 
duor^ and then a soft little voice was heard to 
whisper through the key-hole, asking Sally ' not 
to be naughty any more, but to let Polly come in 
and comfort her/ Sally told her that she wanted 
to go and ask her mother to forgive her, but that 
the door was locked on the outside, and she could 
not get out. Polly did her utmost to un&sten 
the lock ; but finding her efforts vain, she trotted 
down as fast as she could, and soon came back, 
bringing John to their assistance. The key was 
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now quickly turned, and Sally having clasped her 
Wing little sister in her arms, and kissed her 
again and again, they all went together into the 
parlour, and poor Sally, almost overcome with 
shame and confusion, related what had passed the 
night before. Her story was received with a loud 
laugh from Mr. Goodwin ; but her mother, as she 
expected, was very angry, and sent not only Sally, 
but the rest of the children, supperless to bed. 
Kitty, too, and the rest of the servants, were called 
to account in no very gentle manner, and it was 
their harsh reproaches that grieved Sally more 
than the loss of her supper, though by this time 
she was hungry enough, not having had anything 
to eat since dinner. However, her conscience had 
lost a heavy load, and having said the prayer her 
father taught her, she lay down and slept quite 
peacefully. 

"After this, Sally grew more and more thought- 
ful, as, indeed, she had need to do, for Mrs. J 

Was now scarcely ever to be found at home. John 
^as sent to school, Abigail and Nancy were among 
their relations who had kindly taken them to try 
and do something towards their improvement; but 
Tom, Polly, and Maria, Sally felt to be her espe- 
cial charge. She thought she had quite a load of 
Care, but it was of a happy sort, and she had not 
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the least wish to have it removed, only she 1( 
for her mother to tell her joys and her sorrow! 
and to love her as her heart so fondly desii 
be loved. 

'' It was Christmas time again some years 
the festivities I have before described^ and ; 
grand preparations were being made for its 
bration. Some event, however^ still more im 
ant than usual^ was about to take place^ fo 
entertainments were to be carried out on a 
extensive scale than ever. All the children 1 
complete new suit of clothes provided for 1 
and they were of an unusually gay de8cripti< 
do honour to the bridal of their mother, whi 
shortly to become the wife of their unwel 
visiter, Mr. Goodwin. Young as they still wen 
three elder children had sense enough to per 
the difference between their own beloved fathc 
the one who was now to fill his place. Mr. Goo 
was a person of low origin^ uneducated^ and ▼ 
both in mind and manner^ and altogether u 
what their kind parent had been. There wt 
thing for it, however^ but to submit^ though . 
refused even to do this^ and not only rejecte 
dresses her mother had prepared her^ but dec 
her determination not to return home until al 
over. It was some weeks after the weddinj 
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fore she made her appearance^ and tben not finding 
matters so comfortable as she could wish^ she made 
np her mind to go back to her friends, and there 
remain until things could go on in a more satisfac- 
tory manner. This seemed little likely to take 
place at present. The house was one constant 
scene of visiting and confusion. The friends of 
its new master were one or other of them continu- 
&II7 arriving or departing; and if any interval did 
oocnr, it was only when the master and mistress 
Were themselves absent, when the servants never 
failed to take their turn, and enjoy themselves to 
their hearts' content. The children were now 
nrely admitted to these merry-makings, so that 
the three younger sisters were more than ever 
united. It was about this time^ however, that 
their little lives were cheered by such kindly 
Words and looks, as they had scarcely known since 
they gathered round their father's knee. A new 
clergyman had lately come to the village, and he 
^d his lady being of benevolent dispositions, and 
fond of children; and moreover, being touched with 
the desolate condition of these neglected ones, they 
determined to do all in their power to comfort and 
uo them good. Accordingly, they called upon Mrs. 
Gfoodwin, and asked permission for them to come to 
the rectory whenever they desired; and Mrs. Good- 
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will not having any objection^ Sally and her sisten 
became constant guests in Mrs. Selby's pretty 
breakfast-room. As for that kind lady^ she soon 
grew so fond of the children, that she delighted to 
Lave them with her. She also taught them many 
excellent things, and gave Sally lessons in what 
she considered proper for her to learn. All this 
time affairs at the farm were not improving. John 
and Tom were at school, which was certainly much 
better, but for the rest there was no amendment. 
However, Sally had now some one to teach her to 
do right; and as she was a grateful and obedient 
child, she did her best to profit by Mrs. Selby's 
instruction. You must not imagine I mean you 
to suppose Sally was without her failings; she 
used to describe herself as most imperfect and un- 
worthy. Our very natures are unholy and corrupt, 
so that * there is none good, no, not one.' To me 
she always appeared almost faultless. From what 
I have heard, I suppose what she had to strive most 
against, were pride and hastiness of temper. By 
pride, I do not mean vanity or conceit, but a kind 
of feeling that could not bear to be touched, and 
was easily wounded by what the world might 
think or say. I said her temper was hasty, and so 
it was, even passionate ; but years of patient striv- 
ing, and above all, the aid of One who is mighty 
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to help, 80 overcame this besetting sin, that the last 
portion of her life was remarkable for her almost 
childlike submission. Sallj had a warm and af- 
fectionate hearty but could as fervently dislike 
where she did dislike, as she could love where she 
did love. This Mrs. Selby taught her to guard 
against ; for she would say, ' To love those who 
love us is an easy matter^ and what we can scarcely 
help doing ; but it is our duty also to love those 
whom we can neither admire nor delight in. Our 
affection often blinds us to the defects of our dear 
ones, whilst our dislike to others renders us inca- 
pable of finding out their good qualities.' Sally 
was a particularly truthful child, and would rather 
suffer any punishment than tell a lie. As to her 
personal appearance, she was not what would gene- 
rally be called beautiful, though, from what I have 
heard, as well as from what she has been ever 
since I can remember, I am sure she was exceed- 
ingly pleasing, and even what many would con- 
sider handsome. 

'' She was rather tall and thin, and her features 
were well formed, and strongly expressive of the 
firmness of character and good sense which she pos- 
sessed in so large a degree. Her hair was of a dark 
brown, and her hazle eyes, though capable of light- 
ing up with surprise or pleasure, usually wore al- 
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most a shade of sadness^ perhaps from her having 
suffered so much sorrow in her childhood. 

" Time^ which seemed now to roll less heavily 

along, had lately brought but few changes. Her 

home was still as desolate^ and her friends at the 

rectory as kind as ever. Sally was now thirteen, 

and so anxious was she to gain all she could in the 

way of learning, that, by the advice of Mrs. Selby, 

she regularly gave to her studies the greater part 

of every afternoon, taking care first to provide for 

her little sisters plenty to amuse them daring her 

absence. How often she pictured to herself the 

happy time, when she would be clever enough 

to teach PoUy and Maria all that it now gave 

her so much delight to learn. And she thought 

that, when they all grew older and wiser, some 

way they should be able to make their home more 

comfortable, and live more pleasantly together. 

But, alas ! this was not to be. If we could mark 

out for ourselves our own lot, what a fairy land 

we should inhabit! We should not choose our 

path of roses to be marred by a single thorn, but 

the good God who wills our way for us, knows 

what is best, and gives it us. 

" It was in the beginning of autumn. The leaves 
were scarcely yellow on the trees, and the reapers 
were busy in the harvest fields, cutting down and 
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carrjring home tbe rich ripe corn. Scattered up 
and down where the labourers bad finished their 
work^ droTes of gleaners might be seen^ and not 
unfrequently Sally and her little sisters were 
amongst the party^ for Polly and Maria delighted 
to pick up the ears of oom^ and carry their tiny 
bandfuls to help to fill the apron of some poor 
neighbour. Very merry days were these. They 
would spend hours and hours in the sunny com 
fields, taking their dinner under the shade of some 
friendly oak^ from the basket of nice things that 
Kitty took care to send them by the waggoner. 

" They had one day been enjoying themselves in 
tins manner^ and it was yet early in the afternoon, 
when Sally noticed that Polly was not so cheer* 
M and good-tempered as usuaL She had cried 
more than once for trifles, that at other times would 
not have caused a pettish word ; and when the 
basket was opened at tea-time, there was found 
nothing that she could be persuaded to taste, but 
die asked little Ben who had brought it, to take 
her mug to the spring for some cold water, which 
she drank up greedily ; then lying down upon some 
sheaves, she soon fell fast asleep. Here she re- 
mained without opening her eyes, but tossing 
restlessly over and over, until Sally, who sat by 
her, seeing how red her cheek grew, and how 
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heaviljrshe breathed^ began to be quite certain she 
was ill ; and calling to the old shepherd who was in 
the fields she begged him to take her up in his 
arms and carry her to the house ; then giving her 
hand to IMaria^ they made the best of their way 
home. Kitty was much distressed when she saw 
how it was. A cold shivering now came over the 
child ; then again she was so hot and feverish, that 
Kitty, acting on the shepherd's advice, wrapped 
her up in a blanket, and laid her in a warm bed. 
All night long she watched anxiously by her. 
Careless as she too generally was, she was now 
beginning to be really alarmed, and as she listened 
to the little sleeper's heavy meanings, and felt her 
throbbing wrists, she determined that as soon as 
morning broke, she would send for the doctor, and 
that Ben should put the pillion on the bay mare, 
and fetch Mrs. Goodwin, who was as usual away 
from home. And well might Kitty be afraid, for 
there was a terrible fever raging in the village, 
and she could not hide it from herself that poor 
Pully had all its dreadful symptoms. Finding 
that she was no better, but rather worse, Kitty, as 
soon as it was light, sent Ben for the doctor and 
his mistress. Mrs. Goodwin, as you may suppose, 
was greatly shocked when she heard Ben's mes- 
sage, for though she was so thoughtless and giddy 
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a mother, yet ber affection for her children was 
not all gone, and she especially loved this gentle 
little one. In a shorter time than could have 
been imagined, she was by her side. Vainly she 
called to Polly to speak to her one loving word ; 
she could not answer her, but gazed wildly in her 
£ioe. She did not even know her sister Sallv, 
though she knelt by her bed holding her burning 
hands, and praying from her inmost heart that her 
darling might not die. 

''But where was little Maria all this time? 
Every one's thoughts had been so taken up with 
Polly, that they had scarcely had time to think 
of anything else, and had not until now been in 
the least aware that she was beginning to suffer in 
the same manner. But it was not to be mistaken, 
and Kitty sadly laid her down too with tearful 
eyes and dark forebodings. During the next two 
days the disease in both Polly and jMaria rapidly 
gained ground: the fever had indeed attacked 
them in the most fearful form, and there was 
scarcely any hope of their recovery. Here was 
then another trial for poor Sally ! O, how anxi- 
ously did she watch and wait for the least look or 
word to tell of any improvement. She could not 
be prevailed upon to go away, though the danger 
of infection was so great. She had no fear for her 
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own life ; but, O ! it was too much ! too mnch^ to 
think of Death's cold hand being laid upon those 
two sweet sisters. Softly she passed from one oot 
to the other^ g^i^tly smoothing their hot pillows^ 
and parting the beautiful golden curls from their 
throbbing brows. Then she would again kneel 
down, and passionately implore that God would 
not take away her idols from her ; or that, if they 
must die^ she too might be taken with them. 

'' It was late in the evening, and Sally^ quite 
worn out with want of rest, had thrown herself 
upon the floor, when, overcome and weary, she 
sunk into a heavy sleep; and Kitty, who was 
grieved to the heart to see her in such a sad con- 
dition, lifted her up and carried her to her room. 
Exhausted as she was, it was no diflicult task to 
undress and lay her down without awakening her; 
nor did she again open her eyes until the morning 
had far advanced. Hastily she threw on her 
clothes, and hurried to the nursery. Mrs. Gkxid- 
win, Kitty, and the doctor, all were there. Maria, 
too, tossed to and fro on the little cot where she had 
left her ; but Polly, where was she ? Not in her 
own snug crib, for that was empty now; and Sally 
had no need to ask the question, for the look she 
met on every face told as plainly as looks can tell, 
that she was gone from all sin and suffering for ever. 
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"Loqg did Sally bend in an agony of grief over 
the quiet little sleeper as sbe lay in ber snowy 
shroud, in tbe large cold chamber to which she 
hfd been removed, and only left her to return 
to the nursery, where her last treasure was 
passing away. The day faded slowly in the twi- 
light, and with the shades of evening came again 
the shadows of death. Gently they stole on, so 
gently that when the parting sigh was breathed, 
not even Sally heard its sound; and it was not 
until Kitty had laid her hand upon the little heart 
and found its beating stilled, that they knew the 
solemn message had come. 

" It seemed as if this sorrow was more than the 
slmost broken heart could bear. 

''While the tiny coifins stood side by side in that 
dismal room, Sally would scarcely for a moment 
leave them; and when they were carried to their 
long home, she felt as if she had nothing left to 
live for, and only desired that her turn might 
quickly come. And it seemed as if her prayer had 
been heard, and was about to be answered, for the 
fever shortly seized her too, and she lingered be- 
tween life and death for many days. 

''After this terrible illness, and during the sea- 
son of weakness that followed, Sally had leisure 
to look back upon her past conduct, which now 
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appeared to her in a very different light to what it 
had ever done before. She saw how much she had 
sinned in making to herself idols^ and in indulging 
such immoderate grief for their loss when Grod saw 
fit to remove them; and once again she solemnly 
made her resolution^ to set out afresh on her lonely 
ways^ striving more patiently and earnestly to live 
for those around her; bearing and forbearing, and 
doing her best to hope on until the sun should break 
out, and chase away the gloomy clouds that seemed 
to gather more thickly day by day. As soon as 
Sally was so far recovered as to be able to walk 
any distance^ she began to renew her visits to the 
Rectory. Here she never failed to meet with 
sympathy and kindness. Mrs. Selby was ever 
ready to comfort and help her, and to strengthen 
her in all her efforts to improve. She also still 
continued to give her lessons, until Sally could no 
longer spare time to devote to them ; for when 
slie reached the age of fifteen, she found so much 
to require her attention at home^ that she set to 
work in good earnest about her household duties, 
and was in time rewarded^ by seeing things begin- 
ning to look more orderly than she had ever dared 
to dream they would by her own humble exertions. 
She now almost entirely laid aside her studies with 
Mrs. Selby. She was, however^ already much 
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better iDformed than most girls of her age in her 
station^ thanks to Mrs. Selby't kind teaching, and 
her own perseverance. 

*' Of the next seven years of my dear mother's 
life (for I shall now cease to call her by her Christian 
name), I can tell you very little. I suppose they 
pa^ed away without much change or variation. 

''Her eldest brother, who was at first intended for 
theChurch^ remained at home for a while, in order 
to read with Mr. Selby ; but Mrs. Goodwin finding 
hoself unable to bear the expense of his college 
education, he was obliged unwillingly to change his 
plans, and prepare himself for teaching a school, as 
more suited to his taste than trade or farming. 
My aunts, Abigail and Nancy, were both mar- 
ned very early in life; the latter before she was 
sixteen years of age, and her sister was not much 
older; so that my mother was soon left alone with 
her younger brother, who, from his gaieties and 
thoughtlessness, seemed only to cause his friends 
pain and anxiety. 

"When your dear grandmother was about 
twenty-two, she was united to my beloved father ; 
and now the brighter days she had waited for so 
patiently began to dawn. This dear old spot was 
the smiling home where first your grandfather 
brought her to be its happy mistress. They after^ 
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wards removed to their otber farm at R , and 

there I and my next brother were born. Your 
aunt and my three other brothers were but very 
little ones at the time my father left this village 
to live at R , The greater part of my child- 
hood was past there^ and a joyous one it was. 
O^ I remember well my precious mother ! ev&k 
from my almost babyhood. Gentle^ kind^ and 
even indulgent; but judicious in all her ways. 
What should I have been but for her patient 
teaching and never-failing love ? Being the 
youngest in the family/ 1 was the privileged pet 
and plaything of all^ and especially of my ande 
John^ who had a boys' school in the parish, and 
who, however severe he might be with his pupils, 
spoilt his little niece to such a degree, that I be- 
lieve I was almost a ruined child. But this, is not 
the history of my life, therefore I shall not say 
more about myself; and, as I told you before, I 
shall pass slightly over the remaining portion of 
your dear grandmother's life. As a daughter, 
wife, and mother, she was, in the eyes of the 
world, almost blameless. It is true I have fire* 
quently heard her deeply lament her own short- 
comings, and, doubtless, not without great cause; 
for however sincerely and steadily we may strive 
to do every duty, yet we are, even the best of US| 
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sncb poor, weak, erring creatures^ so little able to 
choose the right and reject the wrong, that it is 
impossible for us ever to be perfect, until we wear 
a robe of righteousness, bought with the blood of 
the Lamb who was slain for our transgressions. 
This blessed Saviour was more and more precious 
to my beloved mother, as she found herself draw- 
ing nearer to the hour when He alone could uphold 
her. All through her life she had been guided by 
a strong religious principle. She desired to be a 
child of God, and, according to her knowledge, had 
endeavoured to serve him; but it was not until 
mahy years after her marriage she was made to 
know her own exceeding sinfulness, and to see in 
Jesus Christ her only hope of salvation. 

"About the year 18 — , my father wished to 

return to P , and my mother joyfully took up 

her abode in this pleasant home, which she never 
again left for any long period, till she was taken 
to a more glorious one above. 

" I need scarcely remind you of your dear grand- 
mother's many striking excellences. You have 
all seen for yourselves how consistent was her 
daily walk. Her beautiful humility (especially 
latterly) was a lesson to all around her, and yet 
there was so much of a certain kind of dignity in 
her manner, that few persons would have dared to 
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offer her the least insult^ or behave themselves 
improperly in her presence. Her gentleness and 
kindness we have all reason to remember^ and 
there is scarcely a poor neighbour in this village 
but could tell of something to recollect with grati- 
tude. But^ lest it should be thought by some that 
the partiality of a daughter has blinded me to all 
but what was lovely, I must not hide that there 
were times, when, in an unguarded moment^ her 
naturally high temper got the better of her. These 
occasions, however, were more seldom as they were 
more prayerfully resisted, and during the last few 
years of her life her will bent more and more 
sweetly to the will of others. I have scarcely 
alluded to your dear grandfather; but if I have 
not done so, it was because I was anxious to confine 
myself entirely to the history of my mother^ and 
not because I would give you an idea that his valu- 
able life was less worthy of notice. It well deserves 
being written separately, and by a more able pen 
than mine, to be kept for ever in grateful remem- 
brance. He died eleven years before my mother, 
leaving her indeed bereaved. Her health, which 
was never very strong, now gradually declined. 
She had watched by the dying pillows of many of 
her dearest friends. Her mother, who spent her 
last days under this roof, had long since taken her 
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departure. Her brotbera and sisters all were gone, 
and she herself longed to join ber beloved busband 
in 'the rest that remained for the people of God/ 
It was her habit to keep death constantly in view. 
She would speak with the greatest composure of 
the way in which she wished her little things to 
be disposed of, so that if she were called away in 
Inste, she might not have to give ber last thoughts 
to earth. She had always a strong desire to die 
suddenly; to go quickly, quietly, and gently, so 
tbat she might almost seem to sink away without 
the pain of parting from her friends below. She 
Med to pray to God daily, if it were agreeable to 
lusholy will, that it might be permitted so to be; 
uid her prayer was heard and answered. 

" Well may Christmas ever be a time particu- 
larly to bring back to our minds this dear departed 
one. It had always been her favourite season of 
ivjoidng, and to the last she kept up her old custom 
of inviting as many of the members of her large 
&niily as were within reach, to dine with her on 
Christmas day. O, I never can forget the delight 
she took in these happy meetings. For days before 
she would busy herself in preparing for their recep- 
tion; and when the longed-for hour did at length 
arrive, none among the merry party greeted it more 
heartily than she. These were precious Christmas 
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days, but the one which brought us so much sorroir 
had more of happiness for her than grief for us. 

^' I said before that her health had long been gra- 
dually declining. Repeated attacks of inflamma- 
tion^ and latterly of severe influenza^ had so greatly 
weakened her, that, during the spring and autumn 
of the last year, though not entirely confined to the 
house^ she was seldom able to do more than go 
beyond her own garden, except, indeed^ on Sun- 
days, when she would make every possible effort 
to attend the church service, even after her strength 
was far below the exertion. Several times she has 
been unable to remain until the prayers were eon- 
eluded, but has been obliged to be taken home quite 
faint and exhausted. She also suffered from a 
heart complaint, which made the walk still more 
fatiguing; yet it was with difficulty she was at last 
persuaded to remain away. In the beginning of 
December, my dear mother was again attacked 
with influenza, which never afterwards entirely 
left her, but seemed to return whenever she took 
the least cold. Her feebleness now visibly in- 
creased, so much so, that when the accustomed day 
drew near, so great was her weakness, that we tried 
all in our power to persuade her to give up her 
Christmas party. But all our entreaties were in 
vain. Ever forgetful of her own ease and com- 
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fort, she could not bear to cause one shade of dis- 
appointnient, and she insisted on all the prepara- 
tions being carried on as usuaL She even went so 
£ur as to make ready with her own hands the fruit 
to be used for the yule cakes and plum-puddings, 
and gave orders for everything to be done accord- 
ing to her wishes. It was the evening of the 
twenty-third, and, unable to bear up any longer, 
my dear mother retired to her chamber very early. 
'' O how vividly does every little event of that 
night come back to my remembrance ! All through 
the day, owing to her great weakness, her mind 
had now and then slightly wandered; but she be- 
trayed no impatience of temper. On the contrary, 
she seemed to grow each hour more sweetly sub- 
missive, and talked frequently of the pleasure she 
should have in seeing her expected dear ones, 
some of whom were to arrive the next day; and 
after being satisfied that all would be ready for 
them, and thanking us in her own humble and 
grateful way, she fell asleep. Her gratitude, in- 
deed, was often a reproof to our own unthankful 
spirits. Her prayer of praise was always her kiH 
prayer; and as she laid her weary head that very 
evening on her pillow, she murmured the verses 
she always at that time repeated, 

' Not more than others I desenre,' &c. 
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" I shall ever r^et that it was not my great 
privilege to watch over her through the few hours 
that now remained. I was at that time mjself 
very far from well, and fearing lest I might dis- 
turb her, I unwillingly gave up my place to my 
kind friend, well knowing how sufficiently it would 
be supplied ; yet^ could I have foreseen how much 
was about to happen, that golden opportunity 
would never have been given to another. But so 
it was; and I gave the parting kiss without a 
suspicion of the sad event so near at hand. Now 
it was that the prayer of her heart was about to 
be graciously answered. Before the day again had 
broken, we knelt around her bed, and watched for 
the solemn messenger of death. Softly and gently 
his resistless hand was laid upon her ; and as we 
offered up from our almost breaking hearts, 
one short petition, ^ The Lord Jesus receive thy 
Spirit,' a low but fervent * Amen' just trembled 
on her lips, and she sunk like a weary child to 
rest on the bosom of her Father. 

" Bereaved and lonely as we turned away^ too 
full of grief almost to bear its burden, yet did 
we not sorrow as those without hope. For we 
knew that her Redeemer liveth^ and that he would 
raise her up at the last day, to meet us in that 
glorious company, who shall stand at His right 
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hand, made white in the blood of our great sacrifice 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

'^Desolate and mournful for us was our Christmas 
gathering, but for her how unspeakably delightful ! 
Her happy meetings with us on earth, indeed, are 
ended, but who shall say her spiritual presence may 
not still be with us ? and who shall dare to murmur 
she is gone, or wish to call her back to sin and 
suffering in this world of care ? Great was the love 
and tender mercy of her heavenly Father, who so 
gently took her home from the evil to come. 
Dark days and sorrowful ones since then have 
cast their shadow over our sunny hearth, but they 
can never dim her eye with one bitter tear ; and as 
we look round and find a gap that none can fill, 
we can but say, ' He hath done all things well.' 

** O, may we all at last be found clad in that 
robe of righteousness without which we may not 
sit down with her at the marriage-supper of the 
Lamb, and may not one of those who have joined 
in our assemblies here on earthy be wanting in our 
family gathering at that day !" 

And now aunt Mary's simple story was concluded, 
and the silence that succeeded when her voice had 
ceased, was only broken by the deep heartfelt sobs 
that none were able to restrain. Little more was 
spoken during the remainder of that evening. It is 
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no time for mirth fulness and idle words^ when the 
heart is busy with such remembrances as these; 
and at an early hour they separated for the night. 
Not^ however^ without first having given their 
hearty thanks to aunt Mary for so kindly granting 
their request^ and earnestly assuring her it should 
henceforth be their highest aim to follow in the 
steps of that beloved one who had passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death, and was now 
enjoying the inheritance of the saints in light. 

" Christmas I how deep that hallowed sonud 

Within the bosom dwells I 
What early feelings it hath stirred I 

What tales of youth it tellsl 
It tells of glad festivities, 

Of mirth and holy song; 
But ah I it wakes the tender sigh 

For friends departed long. 
Alas, alas I how rapidly 

The bark of life sails on I 
Our days are bubbles floating by— 

They come, and they are gone; 
Years are but waves of time's wide seay 

For ever gliding past, 
Till comes a dread eternity-— 

That all must reach at last." 
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TRUTHFULNESS AND GENEROSHT. 



CHAPTER I. 

TUB OLD 8TRA.W BONIVET. 

"It's a good-for-nothing old bonnet at any rate," 
said Sally Sabor. 

The bonnet was a dingy yellow straw one, 
trimmed with a faded pink ribbon. It was not 
on Sally's head, though she was its rightful 
owner, but hung dangling on the waving branch 
of a large elm-tree. Sally had thrown it at a 
curious bird's nest^ built the year before on the 
tree. 

The children shouted to see nest and bonnet 
swinging together, high in air, on a leafless branch 
of the great elm. 

" Let us fetch it down. Here goes ! " exclaimed 
Harry Thomson, throwing a stone at the unlucky 
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bonnet. Sweet Jenny Br ice seized his ann^ 
crying, ^^No^ no; pray don't tear poor Sally's 
bonnet." The entreaty came too late. The stone 
had gone right through the crown of the old 
bonnet. 

" I don't care," shouted Sally, " the old thing 
is just fit for a scare-crow; it will frighten the 
birds from your grandmother's cherries, Jefiny." 

The elm stood on one side of Mrs, Brice's cot- 
tage, and on the other side a large cherry-tree 
spread itself over the low roof, and suggested the 
name of the cottage — Cherricot. 

'^ But you have no bonnet, Sally. What will 
you do?" inquired Jenny, earnestly. 

^* Go bareheaded, and get a fine scolding," said 
poor Sally, as she was called; and off she started, 
her long, dark hair streaming after her like a doad 
driven by the wind. 

By this time other boys from school came along^ 
and seeing Harry Thomson throwing stones at the 
bonnet, joined in the sport, until it fell to the 
ground, torn to tatters, but still hanging together. 

*' Hurra for the scarecrow !" shouted Harry 
Thomson, taking it up on the end of a small 
rattan, which he sported for a cane, and scam- 
pering off, followed by a troop of noisy school 
children. 
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*^ Poor Sally ! she is always getting into trouble," 
thought Jenny Brice, as she opened the little 
white gate and went through the yard in front of 
Cherricot. 

A neat cottage is no uncommon thing; indeed, 
cottages are oftentimes neater throughout, than 
splendid mansions; but Mrs. Brice's cottage was 
a model of neatness for the whole village of Snow- 
ton. Not a speck or soiled spot was ever seen on 
the floors or windows; not an atom of dust seemed 
to find its way within the walls; yet there was 
nobody to keep it in order but Mrs. Brice and 
Jenny, with the occasional help of Poll Dobson — 
and nobody in the world to put it out of order. 

Cherricot boasted only two rooms and a garret. 
One of these rooms was a large kitchen, the other 
served for parlour and bedroom ; besides^ a plea- 
sant hall or entry, with a staircase, led through 
the cottage to a dear little garden behind it. The 
kitchen floor was covered with a nice green and 
red home-made carpet; the dark mahogany tables 
and the huge chest of drawers with its brass 
handles, shone with the polish given by a century 
of hard rubbing. 

As Jenny stepped into the kitchen, Mrs. Brice 
was hanging the tea-kettle over a bright £re in a 
wide chimney-place which spread half across the 
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side of the room. Those immense chimney-corners 
in which a whole family could cuddle about the 
fire are now seldom seen. Mrs. Br ice, after many 
changes of abode, was pleased at length to be shel- 
tered in the same nook where she had climbed lier 
father's knee many long years ago. 

*' O grandma', grandma', why did you not wait 
till I came home!" exclaimed Jenny, ^^I cannot 
bear to see you putting on the kettle." 

Mrs. Brice was lame, and as she held the kettle 
in one hand, she leaned with the other on an ivory- 
headed cane. 

*' You are later than usual, my child," said the 
grandmother, turning towards a tall, mahogany 
clock in one corner of the room. The dignified 
clock, as if politely answering the inquiry^ strack 
six clear strokes. 

Jenny then busied herself about setting the 
tea-table, and as she did so told the pitiful story 
of the old straw bonnet; as she ended, she said, 
" Poor Sally ! Mrs. Macer will give her a dreadful 
scolding." 

" That will do little good to Sally, though she 
deserves correction. The girl is very careless, and 
I suppose provokes Mrs. Macer to anger," was the 
remark of the grandmother. 

" But grandma', poor Sally is so generous and 
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good-hearted that I do love her dearly^ and I think 
Mrs. Macer is very cruel to her." 

Jenny had now spread the table^ and placed 
upon it nice brown bread, yellow butter, cheese, 
and honey. She then poured tea into blue china 
cups and sat down to the cheerful meal with her 
venerable grandmother. 

Mrs. Brice, seated in her large arm-chair by 
the table^ folded her hands and asked a blessing. 

Coarse as was her black dress^ and plain as was 
her muslin cap, any one accustomed to observe 
manners, would have said that Mrs. Brice had 
acquired habits of good breeding in early life, 
which no change of outward circumstances could 
destroy. Jenny's manners were equally lady-like^ 
though they had a peculiar primness and old- 
^Bishioned ceremoniousness, caught from her grand- 
mother. 

While Mrs. Brice and Jenny were enjoying 
their evening meal, a different scene might have 
been witnessed at the other end of the lung street 
of the village. 
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CHAPTER n, 

THE GOLD BING. 

Mrs. Macer rented a large parlour in an old 
tumble-down house^ which had once upon a time 
been the pride of Snow ton. That time was, how- 
ever, long, long ago. Now^ the main staircase had 
fallen down^ and all the rooms, excepting Mrs. 
Macer's, were in so dilapidated a condition as to 
be uninhabitable. One old lumber room under the 
eaves of the decayed mansion was Sally's sleeping- 
room, to which she ascended by a ladder. 

The large parlour, according to the custom of 
former times, had been shut up, excepting on high 
days and holidays, and had, therefore, not fallen 
into the ruinous condition of the rest of the house. 
The three windows in front were broken and 
mended with putty and paper, but still the heavy 
cornice showed here and there that it had once been 
richly gilded, and the carved mantel-piece had been 
the proud work of some city artist. The dark 
soiled paper on the walls illustrated Cook's 
Voyages, and represented groups of savages, danc- 
ing, fishing, or fighting — ships, boats, and canoe»— 
t«ill, tropical trees, and gorgeous fruits, fluwen^ 
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and birds. This paper gave a wild^ strange air to 
the apartment^ which was not lessened by its furni- 
ture. In one corner was a bed^ and before it a tall 
screen covered with Cliinese paper, representing a 
Chinese garden. The only cupboard or closet the 
room could boast was a set of wooden shelves 
covered with an old, tattered, damask curtain. 
Then there was a dressing-table with a cracked 
looking-glass; half-a-dozen chairs of different 
patterns and sizes, and a ragged hair-cloth sofa. 
Dresses of various colours and fabrics hung against 
the wall^ in friendly nearness to brooms, gridiron^ 
and frying-pan. 

Over the mantel-piece were two grim portraits, 
blackened with smoke, with their eyes fiercely 
fixed upon the occupants of the room; and over 
them was suspended a strip of yellow satin, upon 
which was embroidered in red letters, " Honour 
thy father and thy mother;" which motto was to 
inform the beholder that these respectable person- 
ages were the parents of Mrs. Macer. 

That lady was reclining upon the aforesaid 
ragged sofa, reading a greasy, yellow-covered novel 
from the circulating library, when Sally rushed 
into the room, and hastily closed the door. She 
was heated with running, and her face and clothing 
were covered with du^t. 
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Mrs. Macer^ without raising her eyes from the 
book, exclaimed, ''Don't slam that door so unmerci- 
fully ! O my poor, poor nerves ! Hark ! what is all 
that hurrah about ?" 

Shouts of riotous merriment were heard, and 
soon the school children, with Harry Thomson at 
their head, were in front of the house, which stood 
directly on the street. There was a rattling at one 
window, and Mrs. Macer looked up and saw the 
ragged remnants of Sally's bonnet coming througli 
a broken pane. 

" I have mended your window," shouted Harry 
Thomson, as he ran off, followed by the whole 
noisy troop. 

" What is that, Sally } " demanded Mrs. Macer, 
pointing to the strange mending to the window. 

''My old bonnet, ma'am" — and Sally told the 
whole story exactly as it happened ; for Sally was 
truthful as the sun. 

Mrs. Macer started from the sofa in a fit of 
momentary rage, and boxed the girl's ears. Sally 
coloured deeply, partly with anger and partly from 
the effects of the blow, but she did not shed a 
single tear. She drew the torn bonnet from the 
window and threw it on some coals which lay upon 
the hearth, the fire having nearly gone out. Mrs. 
]\Iacer had resumed her place on the sofa, book in 
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hand; she tossed tbe book across the room, and 
snatched the bonnet from the hearth ; as she did 
so, the dry straw caught, blazed^ and set fire to the 
sleeve of her gown. She dropped the blazing 
mass and was running towards the door. Sally, 
with wonderful presence of mind, kicked the straw 
into the fire-place, caught a cloak from the wall, 
and throwing it over Mrs. Macer, extinguished the 
flame. 

*' O you have spoiled my best cloak," exclaimed 
Mrs. Macer, as soon as she had thrown off the 
garment, " my beautiful blue cloak !" 

" I have saved your life, ma'am," said Sally, as 
she saw a large hole in the gown, which had caught 
from the sleeve. 

"But you have ruined my cloak, my beloved 
cloak," continued Mrs. Macer, examining the lining 
of her blue silk cloak, which was of red flannel. 
It was only slightly scorced. When that was 
ascertained, Mrs. Macer discovered that her arm 
was burned. No sooner did Sally see that Mrs. 
Macer was suffering pain, than the anger she had 
felt was gone from her generous heart, and she flew 
for cotton and oil for the burn, and soon had it as 
nicely bandaged as the surgeon of the village could 
have done it. 

Sally ! Sally ! your carelessness will be the 
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death of me jet^'* said Mrs. Macer^ still smarting 
from the burn. 

" You need supper ; you are tired and hungry," 
replied Sally, kindly, *' rest yourself on the sofa, 
and I will get tea for you in a minute." 

Easier said than done, Sally. The poor girl 
had first to split wood with a dull axe from a tough 
log, before she could make a fire. Then there was 
only a sprinkling of tea-dust in the tea-canister; 
there was no butter^ and only a crust of stale 
bread. So Sally was sent for tea, sugar, and 
butter, to the grocer's — and for bread and tea- 
cakes to the baker's — without money to pay for 
them — they must all be charged on account. 

Sally soon came home with the tea, sugar^ and 
butter; but the baker would not let her have the 
bread and tea-cakes, saying he could not let Mrs. 
Macer have any more without she paid up her 
account. 

Mrs. Macer called the baker hard names, and 
said she would patronize him no longer^ Sally 
might go across the street to the new French 
baker. 

Sallr/, I will ma'am, if you will give me some 
money. 

Mrs, M. I have not a penny in the house, and 
shall not have one until next week; tell him to 
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charge Mrs. Macer with a loaf of bread and a 
dozen tea*cakes. 

Salfy. He 18 a stranger— perhaps he will not 
know who you are. 

Jfrv. Macer, Tell him the lady had not the 
change this evening, but will send it over to- 
morrow or next day. 

This was a trying errand for a girl who always 
told the plain truth; but Sally ran across the street. 

The new French baker understood but little 
English; but the bow* window in front of his little 
shop filled with white rolls^ twisted bread, brown 
as a nut, and tempting tea-cakes, proved that he 
understood baking. 

A little man in a red shirt and green baize 
jacket^ with a paper cap on his head^ stood behind 
the counter of the well-lighted shop. So comical 
did he appear to Sally, that for a moment she 
fbi^t her errand, and stood gazing at him. 

*' Come you for look at me V said the French 
baker ; " I sharge you von cent for every wink of 
your eye.** 

** No, sir," said Sally very humbly, '^ I want to 
buy a dozen tea-cakes and a loaf of bread." 

** O, dat is it ! Vish cake vill you have ?** 

Sally pointed out the tea-cakes, and the baker 
counted out thirteen. 
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Only twelve/' said Sally. 

" But I gib treize for de dozen^ leetle mi8.s/' 

" And that loaf of breads" said Sally^ pointing 
to a twisted loaf. 

"Oui, oui; yes, yes." 

While the baker was putting up the bread and 
cakes in nice wrapping paper^ Sally was troubled 
and frightened; and when he handed them to her^ 
she stood silent^ trembling from head to foot. 
De monies/' said he^ holding out his hand. 
The lady hasn't the money this evening, but 
if you will trust her^ she will send it to you in a 
few days. 

" No monies ! Den no breads^ no cakes. . Gib 
dem to me." 

** But Mrs. Macer will certainly pay for them/* 
continued Sallyj the big tears rolling over her 
cheeks. 

" Were lives de ladv?" 

Sally pointed to the old tumble-down house 
across the street. The baker looked at it and 
shook his head; then he speered at Sally with his 
small twinkling gray eyes; and seemingly quite 
disgusted with her dirty face and hands^ and still 
dirtier dress, hastily snatched the parcel from 
her, and replaced the bread and cakes in the 
window. 
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Tlie poor child, sorely troubled^ happened to 
think of a plain gold ring she wore on her finger. 

" I will leave this ring with you^" said she, '* till 
the lady can pay you the money." 

** Veil, veil, you vants de breads and de cakes 
ver' bad, me tink— me keeps de ring; ven you 
payez de monies, you hab him den." 

Glad to succeed at any rate, Sally hastened 
home, and Mrs. Macer enjoyed her tea, bread and 
cakes, without questioning poor Sally how slie had 
obtained them. 



CHAPTER in. 

sally's superstitions. 

While Mrs. Macer was sipping her tea, enjoy- 
ing her supper, and at the same time reading her 
novel, poor Sally was sitting out doors on a large 
stone. This stone stood by the back door of the 
old house, and served as a ^^ repentance stool" to 
the girl, when she had done wrong. 

It was a cold evening in March, and there sat 
Sally in the midst of all the tubs, pails, brooms, and 
mops of the house, looking up at the moon, over 
her left shoulder. Great tears went sparkling in 
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its light over her cheeks, and frequent sobs came 
from her troubled bosom. Sally ^ when seated upon 
the repentance stone^ frequently pitied herself^ and 
gave vent to her pity in words; she now ex- 
claimed :— 

'^ Poor me — poor me ! The moon over my left 
shoulder — ^bad luck— bad luck! Friday, too! no 
wonder I have been so dreadfully unlucky to-day. 
O dear, dear, dear! I ought not to have let that 
ring go from my finger; it was my own dear 
mother's wedding ring. How well I remember 
when she gave it to me. It was just as she was 
going to die. She put out her little white hand, 
and dropping it into mine, said, ' Never part with 
that ring/ and then she said something I don't 
quite remember, about her name and my father's 
inside. Poor me! she left me all alone in the 
world when I was only five or six years old. I 
remember the great bed and the white curtains, 
and how cold her hand felt when the ring slid off 
her thin finger into my fat hand." Here Sally 
shuddered, and sobbed violently. ** I have always 
kept the ring safe before (you know I have, mo- 
ther), and never put it on till last Friday. O dear, 
dear, dear!" 

IVIrs. Macer now called Sally to clear away the 
table and take her own supper; but Sally was too 
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sorrowful to eat. Mrs. Macer was too much ab- 
sorbed in the last pages of her novel to observe 
what the poor girl was doing, or that she went to 
bed supperless. 

Sally did not consider that her present troubles 
had come about of her own carelessness and thought- 
lessness. If she had not thrown her bonnet at the 
bird's nest^ it would not have been torn to pieces 
and thrust in at the window. If she had not thrown 
it in the fire, Mrs. Macer would not have been 
burnt. If Mrs. Macer had not been burnt^ she 
might have eaten the dry bread and drank weak 
tea for supper; or if she had not^ Sally under 
other circumstances would not have parted with 
the ring for Mrs. Macer's comfort. But Sally did 
not reason thus; she always excused her own care- 
lessness^ by calling it '* bad luck." It is as silly a 
way^ and perhaps as wicked^ as to lay all the sins 
one commits to the devil^ when they originate in 
the hearty and are deliberately acted out in the 
life. 

The roof of the old-fashioned house sloped down 
behind to one low storey^ although it was two storeys 
in front. This storey was now called ^' the back 
shed," and only used for a wash-room ; above was 
a garret room, lighted by one window — a Avindow 
which ran out of the sloping roof so far, that it 
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would have given very little light even if the panes 
of glass had all been whole; hot as they were more 
than half covered with paper, the blessed light of 
day seldom penetrated into Sally's forlorn bedroom. 
From one generation to another, this garret had 
been the place where decayed, useless fnmiture, 
which might better have been burnt, had been 
stored. There were tall dark looking-glass frames 
with broken bits of mirror still in the earners — 
broken-backed and broken-legged chairs — dilapi- 
dated tables with monstrous daw feet — high chests 
of drawers with their brass bandies still gleaming 
firom dark comers. 

Poor Sally was afraid ef gbosts; and when the 
dim light of the moon occasionally struggled 
through the broken panes and fell upon those taU 
looking-glass frames, Sally shuddered with terror, 
and was ready to shriek with agony. 

After awhile she became accustomed to every 
object in the room, till at last she considered them 
good quiet friends, who rendered her room less 
lonely. The rats too, as they never harmed her, 
became a subject for frequent speculation. She 
wondered what kind of a life they led — how they 
' found food when there was such a scarcity of pro* 
visions in the house — how they could climb up the 
old broken ladder which led to her apartment— 
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whether their squealings were understood bj each 
other — and a multitude of other speculations. 

When the wind blew violently, the bricks from 
the tall old chimney would come rattling down 
npon the roof at night, and Sally would then lie 
trembling for hours, and her fear of ghosts would 
return. The tall looking-glasses would again seem 
to her the spirits of the departed^ who still lingered 
where they had so frequently looked in their life- 
time. Even in broad daylight^ Sally was some- 
times afraid to range her hair before one of those 
same tall dark frames, with its piece of broken 
glass at the top, although it was her only mirror. 
Poor Sally^ ia shorty was painfully superstitious. 



CHAPTER rV. 

SWBBT JENNT BBICB. 

Thb cheerful contentment of Mrs. Brice's fireside 
was truly beautiful There sat the dear old lady 
in her comfortable arm-chair^ knitting a pair of 
white cotton stockings for Jenny. 

By her stood a small round table, on whidi were 
two candles in bright brass candlesticks. On a 
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low seat the other side of the table^ sat Jenny 
Brice, braiding straw. 

*^ Was Jenny Brice pretty ? " asks the youthful 
reader. 

She was so constantly kind^ affectionate and obe- 
dient^ and so industrious and cheerful that there 
was no opportunity for an ugly expression to fix 
itself upon her countenance. Its winning sweet- 
ness could not fail to please the beholder. It is 
true that her light hair did not curl in graceful 
ringlets, but it was kept combed and brushed 
neatly^ and the forehead over which it was parted 
was smooth and fair. Her healthy red lips, too, 
when moved by a smile, disclosed a set of regular 
teeth, as pure and clean as the inside of a cocoa-nut. 

" Grandma'," said Jenny, " now please give me 
a Bible picture to guess.** 

^' Let me think a moment^" replied the grand- 
mother, allowing her knitting to rest for a while ; 
then resuming it, she said :— 

'' Well : I see a fair and beautiful youth sitting 
beneath a wide-spreading tree which shelters him 
from the slanting rays of the rising sun. A shep- 
herd's crook and scrip (a small bag of provisions 
for the day) lie beside him. In front of him the 
ground slopes gently to a wide green meadow, 
where a flock of sheep are feedings Through this 
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beaatiful meadow winds a clear river^ with water- 
loving flowers and drooping willows mirrored upon 
its smooth surface. In the distance are high dark 
mountains, with rough broken passes between them. 
All ! the shepherd boy is playing on a simple in- 
strument of music something like a flageolet. He 
lays it down upon the grass, and looks earnestly 
upon the fresh green meadow dotted over with the 
white sheep. Now he lifts his glistening eyes 
to Heaven, and laying his hand upon his heart, 
says:— 

** The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : he 
leadeth me by the still waters." 

''O grandma', grandma', I know — ^it was David !" 
exclaimed Jenny ; ** What a beautiful picture ! 
Only think how that shepherd boy became a mighty 
king 1 Do you think, grandma', he was as happy 
when he lived in his splendid palace as he was 
when he made that sweet psalm ?" 

'' I do not think he was ; but God called him 
from following the sheep to be a king, and although 
his taste and genius rendered a magnificent palace 
a fit habitation for him, I do not think he ever 
slept as sweetly there as he did in the homely 
dwelling of his father, for 

* Uneasy lies the head that wears a orowiu' ** 
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" I would not like to be a queen/' said Jenny, 
thoughtfully. 

" If the good providence of your heavenly 
Father had called you to that estate^ you would 
have been obliged to do your duty in it, as you 
now do in the humble condition which He has 
mercifully allotted to you. The trials of prosperity 
are often more difficult to endure with a Christian 
spirit than those of adversity." 

^' O how thankful I ought to be ! I have 
everything I want— excepting" — here Jenny 
stopped. 

'* What is the exception^ my dear child ?" 

" I should like to buy poor Sally a new bonnet," 
replied Jenny^ with some hesitation^ ''and you 
know, grandma', I have not the money to spare. 
The braid that I am to sell will only buy a spring 
bonnet for myself^ and pay for our next quarter's 
sugar and tea." 

'* Sally is a careless, idle girl," said Mrs. Brice, 
with some severity. 

'' But then she has no good grandmother, as I 
have, to teach her to do right. I am sure I cannot 
help pitying her," and the two bright tears that 
fell upon Jenny's straw, were more precious in the 
sight of angels than diamonds of Golconda. 

'^ She deserves pity, poor thing," replied 'fin. 
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Brice, in a softened tone of voice. '* What would 
yoa wish to do, my own Jenny ?" 

'' I have been thinking that I could go without 
tea and sugar for the next three months^ and then 
I could buy Sally a bonnet." 

The old lady took off her spectacles and wiped 
them — they had suddenly grown dim — she wiped 
her eyes too, for they were troubled for the 
ni<»nent with moisture. 

Mrs. Brice did not praise Janny for this act of 
self-denial, but simply said, " The money you earn 
is your own, do with it as you like ; only I advise 
you to buy Sally a plain sun-bonnet." 

''Thank you, thank you, grandma'," said Jenny, 
as her fingers flew more nimbly over the straw she 
was braiding. 

When the tall clock struck nine, the work was 
laid aside, and Jenny spread the large Family 
Bible upon the table. 

'' You may read one of David's Psalms to-night, 
Jenny ; one which he probably wrote when he was 
8 king — ^the forty-first psalm." 

And Jenny read, '' Blessed is he that considereth 
the poor; the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble," &c 

Then they knelt together, and the grandmother 
devoutly offered up the evening prayer. Sweet 
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and refreshing was the sleep that followed their 
peaceful^ loving " good night." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CHINA MILK JUG. 

Sally never went to school on Saturday; that 
was the day for " putting things to rights/' accord- 
ing to Sally's phraseology — the day for ** redding 
up/' as Mrs. Macer termed it. 

Mrs. Macer's arm did not prove badly burnt, 
but it was a sufficient apology for lying all day on 
the sofa, and for reading another novel. When 
Sally was ordered to go for it to the circulating 
library, a mile off, she said — 

" What am I to do for a bonnet, ma'am ? " 

" Put your apron over your head^ and run as 
fast as you can," replied Mrs. Macer ; '^ but first 
climb up to the top of those shelves, and hand me 
the large band-box there. I'll find you a bonnet 
for to-morrow, though you don't deserve one/' 

Sally, with the aid of two chairs, climbed to the 
top of the high shelves, covered with the tattered 
crimson curtain, and, on the topmost, seized hold 
of a dusty band-box. Down it tumbled to the 
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floor^ and out rolled china and glass-ware^ artificial 
flowers, bonnet, &c., &c. Crash went cologne bottles 
and wine-glasses. 

** Never was there so careless a hussy on earth," 
exclaimed the angry lady; " out of my sight !" 

Sally gladly obeyed ; threw a dirty apron over 
her head, and ran off to the circulating library, 
with Harry Thomson and half a dozen other school- 
boys in fall chase, crying — 

** Poor Sally ! Poor Sally ! Where did you get 
your nice veil !" 

Mrs. Macer found, on examination, that nothing 
had been broken but two cologne bottles, and three 
or four wine-glasses. 

"Not so bad after all!" she said to herself; 
" but Sally shall wear this fright of a bonnet to 
pay for it." And Mrs. Macer shook the dust from 
an immense purple velvet bonnet, with a forepiece 
like a huge coal-scuttle. Mrs. Macer laughed 
outright at the contrast between this once fashion- 
able bonnet and the one she was now wearing, 
with scarcely any forepiece at all. To add to the 
ugliness of the purple velvet bonnet, there were 
several yellow stains upon it, and a bunch of for- 
lorn artificial flowers on one side of the crown. 

Mrs. Macer straitened out the crooked wire, 
and chuckled over the idea of how poor Sally 
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would look under that immense scoop. She then 
gathered up the contents of the band-box^ and^ in 
spite of her burnt arm^ replaced it on the topmost 
shelf. 

When Sally returned with the novels she was 
surprised to find Mrs. Macer in good humour. 
She made no allusion to the fall of the band-box, 
but seizing the book^ was soon so entirely lost in 
its contents^ as not to notice the stir that was going 
on in her best parlour. 

Sally, in order to " put things to rights," whirled 
everything out of place, in most marvellous confu- 
sion. The old Brussels carpet was ragged and 
dirty, and the broom being worn down to a stump, 
raised clouds of dust, which settled over the con- 
fused heaps of clothing, cooking utensils, and 
furniture promiscuously heaped together. Mrs. 
Macer now and then coughed, as the dust found 
its way to her throat, but did not seem aware of 
the cause. 

Sally was very much given to speculation. 
'^ Where, possibly, does all this dirt come from ?" 
thought she. " It does seem as if some spiteful 
being scattered it about this house, just to plague 
me. I do believe the house is haunted by a dirt- 
spirit." 

After several hours of hard work, the various 
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articles which had been turned out of their rest- 
ing-places were restored in nearly the same con- 
dition that they were before^ excepting that the 
dust from the carpet was now copiously sprinkled 
over them. 

" Now I will daub up the hearth^ and scour the 
hand-irons with sand^ and then we shall be all 
ready for Sunday," muttered Sally to herself. 

*'0, yes; to-morrow is Sunday," said Mrs. 
Macer, catching the last word ; '' Sally, you may 
black my shoes, and dam my silk stockings, and 
wash out a collar and pair of cuffs, and see that 
you starch and iron them nicely." 

8ally, Yes, ma'am; after dinner I can do them. 
It is dinner-time now. 

Mrs, Moicer. I shall have dinner and tea together 
to-day. 

Sally, It is very well that you do, ma'am ; for 
we have not a mite of anything in the house but 
what is left from our breakfast. 

Mrs, Macer. I wish you would not interrupt 
me in the most interesting part of my book. Go 
on about your business, and when I have finished 
this horrible story, I will have my tea-dinner. 

The poor girl was tired and hungry, she sighed 
heavily, and went on with her work. 

In about two hours after, Mrs. Macer, having 
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finished the book, said she had a ravenous appetite, 
and Sally must run to the grocer's for two pounds 
of ham. 

Sally had not gone far when she came up with 
Jenny Brice, going the same way» and walking 
very slowly, with a china bowl in her hands. 

Sally, How d'ye do, Jenny? What makes you 
creep along so ? 

Jenny. I am afraid of spilling this hot grueL 

Sally. Hot gruel! Where are you going with 
your gruel, darling? And what have you got in 
that sweet little basket ? 

Jenny, I am going to see poor Mrs. Malony. 
She is verv ill. 

m 

Sally, And the little basket has in it something 
nice for Mrs. Malony. 

Jenny, Only two oranges and a few apples. 
Will you have one, Sally. Help yourself, if you 
will, for I cannot let go the bowl. 

Sally, Me! take an orange or an apple from a 
poor sick woman! Why, Jenny Brice, do you 
take me for a glutton? 

Jenny, O no, Sally; indeed I do not; you are 
quite welcome to take one, if you will ; grandma' 
has more laid by for the sick. 

Sally, Mrs. Macer says your grandmother is a 
stingy woman; I do not believe a word of it. 
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Jenny, Thank you for that, Sally. My grand- 
ma' is industrious and economical; but she is 
generous too. Every Saturday she has some- 
thing to give away^ though she is not rich. 

SaUp. O dear, dear, I wish I had a good grand- 
mother. I have not anybody in the world to love 
me> Jenny. 

Here the roads they were going parted^ and 
Sally having lingered with Jenny^ ran as fast as 
she could^ to make up for lost time. 

Jenny soon cume to a miserable-looking shanty^ 
with only one window in front, with old hats and 
rags in place of the broken window-panes, leaving 
but little space for the blessed light of heaven to 
penetrate into the abode of sickness and sorrow. 

Jenny put down the china-bowl^ and gently 
tapped at the door. 

A feeble voice said, " Come in." 

As Jenny entered the shanty, the same feeble 
voice said^ ''And is it my blessed angel?" in a 
rich Irish brogue^ which it would be impossible to 
imitate. 

Jenny walked up to the low bed in one corner 
of the wretched apartment^ and asked kindly^ 
** How are you to-day, Mrs. Malony ? " 

Mrs, Malony, Full of pains from the topmost 
hair of my head^ down to the very ends of my ten 
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toes. Tossing to and fro all night, just as I did 
in the surf, Miss, when I came here from my own 
darling country. 

Jenny, Can you take some of grandma's gruel ? 

MrB, Modony^ O yes, honey; it does me more 
good nor all the 'potecary stuff in the univarse. 

Jenny now arranged the pillows for the sick 
woman, and fed her with the grueL When she 
had taken it, Jenny sat down by the bedside, took 
a little Bible from her pocket, and read a part of 
the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke— -the parable of 
the prodigal son. 

"Ah, my darling," said Mrs. Malony, "you 
don't know what it is to be like that naughty boy 
who had to chew com husk with the pigs. What 
have you got in the little basket?" 

Jenny took out the oranges and apples, and laid 
them on the bed within reach of Mrs. Malony. 

^* You are an angel, every bit an angel," said 
she, eagerly seising one of the oranges. 

Jenny, Do not say that, Mrs. Malony, we are 
all like the prodigal son ; all have wandered £rom 
our Father in heaven, and need forgiveness. 
Jenny sighed heavily. It was mournful to see 
the woman passing away from earth without hopes 
of a better world. 

'' O, you are so kind to me, and I have been a 
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wfcked body^ a dreadful wicked body/' said the 
woman^ with some emotion. " Perhaps you would 
not be 80 kind to me, you sweet child, if you 
could know what a sinner I am." 

Jenny. That would not make me less kind to 
you^ now. Grandma' says we must hate the sin, 
and not the sinner. If you are truly sorry for 
your sins^ Gbd will forgire you for Christ's sake. 
You can pray to God for pardon, because Christ 
died to sare sinners, even the chief of sinners. 

Mrs, JiSaUmy, Pray ! I never pray. 

Jenny. Why not, Mrs. Malony? 

jtfrv. Malony, Because I don't know how. I 
haven't seen the inside of a church since I was a 
little girl, and I have forgotten all the prayers. 

Jenny. But you can say, ** God be merciful to 



me a sinner." 



Mr%. Malony. Yes, Miss, I can say so with my 
tongue, but somehow it won't come from the deep 
of my heart. 

Jenny looked very sad, and rose to go. 

*' Stay a bit," said the woman, " can't you just 
kneel down, and say your prayers, and I will try 
to keep along with you." 

*' I can offer the prayer which our blessed 
Saviour taught his disciples," said Jenny. And 
she knelt down and slowly and solemnly said the 
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Lord's Prayer; the woman repeating it after 
her. 

When Jenny rose from her knees, Mrs. Ma- 
lony said, ^^ Ah, that is the same heautiful prayer 
that I knew when I was a little child — ^it has come 
hack to me now, and I shall say it over and over 
again, in the long, dark nights, when sleep never 
comes to my eyes. And that other hit of a prayer^ 
what is it?" 

Jenny, God be merciful to me a sinner, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. 

As Jenny was about to leave, Mrs. Malony 
groaned aloud — '^O, do, do come often and talk 
to me about these things, for it may be — ^it may 
be — that Death"— she could say no more — she 
had never before spoken of the probability that 
this sickness would be her last. 

Jenny trembled and turned pale, but she said 
kindly, '^ I will come, and I will ask our minister 
to come and pray with you." 

Jenny left, followed by an earnest ** God blees 
you^ darling/' from the miserable woman. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THK PUBPL8 TBLVET BONNET. 

Mrs. Macbr always made great preparations fur 
going to church. Not by reading, prayer, and 
meditation at home^ that she might profit by pub- 
L'c worship; oh no; her preparations were of an 
entirely different character; they were outside 
preparations. 

Though full forty years of age, she dressed like 
a silly girl of sixteen^ whose only care is to load 
on as many gay things as possible. She stood 
before the broken looking-glas^ for a full hour, 
curling her false hair^ and dressing it in a way 
which she alone of all the world considered be- 
coming. Then she put on her china-pink bonnet, 
with its three black feathers outside, and its yel- 
low artificial flowers inside, and then she tossed 
her head this way, and the feathers waved, and 
that way, and the feathers waved again, to her en- 
tire satisfaction. Had any one asked Mrs. Macer, 
at that moment, what she thought the most impor- 
tant thing in the world, she might have answered 
with truth — " a bonnet." 

Being fully equipped in her red changeable silk^ 
Q 
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with her blue cloak thrown over it^ she took her 
lilac sun shade in her hand^ and^ bearing a striking 
resemblance to a walking rainbow^ tipped along to 
the door. Just then she remembered that Sally 
must go to church too. She stepped back and 
Baid^ '' Get ready quick, or you will be late." 

Sally. What am I to do for a bonnet ? 

Mr8. M. There's your bonnet, I laid it out last 
night, after you were in bed. 

Sally looked where Mrs. Macer pointed, and 
saw only an old shawl — ^but under it was the huge 
bonnet. 

Mr%, Macer. Put it on quick. 

Sally, But I have no dean frock. 

Mrs. Mdcer. Never mind, take off your dirty 
apron, and put on that shawl, it will cover you up. 
Besides, you sit in the gallery, and nobody will 
see you. There goes the bell. Come along. 

Mrs. Macer did not listen to Sally's entreaty: 
** Please, ma'am, don't make me wear that corn^ 
on my head; the boys will all laugh at me !"-— she 
only hurried her the more, got her out of the 
house, and locked the door. 

Poor Sally lagged behind, holding down her 
head, while hot tears ran over her cheeks. She 
had learned of her mistress to consider 9 bonnet a 
.very important concern. 
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When she came to the church steps^ she heard 
Hany Thomson whisper to one of his companions^ 
** There comes poor Sally with a canoe on her head." 

There was a general langh^ at Sally's expense^ 
88 she flew up the steps; her appearance was ridi-> 
colons^ but not so much so in reality as that of 
Mrs. Macer^ who had just preceded her^ with toss- 
ing head^ and affected^ mincing gait; yet even the 
place and the day could scarcely keep the boys 
from hooting at Sally^ though they made their 
best bows to her mistress. 

It is doubtful which heard the most of the 
services of that holy day^ the mistress in the 
middle-aisle pew^ or poor Sally in a remote comer 
of the gallery. 

The lady sat among the rich and respectable, 
noticing their dress and manner; especially did 
she scrutinize a family in the next pew^ who had 
lately come to Snowton to reside, and now appeared 
in church for the first time. 

Sally crept into a corner of the gallery, bearing 
her pent-house of a bonnet on her head, as a snail 
does his house, but not with the same satisfaction. 

When church was over, Sally waited till she 
thought the people had all gone; but when she got 
down the gallery-stairs, there, on the front steps, 
were her persecutors, the boys, waiting to see her 
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go out. Sally drew back^ and stood upon the stairSj 
weeping vehemently. 

At this moment Jenny Brice^ who had waited to 
speak to the clergyman about Mrs. Malony, saw 
Sally^ and was at first ready to smile at the strange 
apparition^ but overcoming this temptation^ she 
said, very kindly, " What ails you, Sally ?'* 

''I am afraid to go out of church, because the 
boys laugh so at this awful bonnet." 

*^ Do not be frightened^ Sally, the bonnet would 
not be so awful without the red and yellow trim- 
ming." 

" Red and yellow trimming ! pray take it off." 
Jenny unpinned the trappings with which Poll 
had adorned Sally, and then taking her arm^ said, 
^^Come, don't be afraid; I will walk home with 
you." 

*' Jenny Brice, you are the best girl that ever 
lived on earth — I don't see how you can have so 
little pride, when you are so nice and pretty." 

Jenny. Don't say that; did you not hear what 
our good pastor said to-day about humility ? 

Sally, No ; I did not hear one word of the ser-^ 
mon. I hope Mrs. Macer did though, for she 
ought to take it soundly. 

" We should all hear for ourselves," said Jenny, 
as she was passing the boys on the steps, who were 
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amazed and silenced^ by seeing ^' sweet Jenny 
Brice" walking arm and arm with " poor Sally/* 
'' I understand this/' said Harry Thomson ; 
'^ Jenny Brice is practising on the preaching." 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE SCHOOL. 



**NoT go to school^ Sally! the very day of all 
others when I can best spare you." 

It was Monday morning ; Poll Dobson's wash- 
ing-day for Mrs. Macer; that silly person was 
standing by the back door^ with her head poked in, 
to see what was going on. 

*' I do not wish to go to school any more," said 
Sally, dreading to encounter the ridicule of the 
boys. 

" You cannot say you have no bonnet to wear, 
for I gave you one yesterday," said Mrs. Macer, 

** There was a little man, 
And he wooed a little maid, 
And he said, little maid," &c. 

** The least said is the soonest amended-ded-ded," 
repeated Poll, with a low chuckling sound, meant 
for a laugh. 
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''Hash your nonsense^ and tnind your own 
business^ Poll. Qo to school this instant^ Sally; 
you never refused to obey me before." 

Sally threw her apron over her head, ran out of 
the house, and stopped not, even to take breath, 
till she reached the school-house. 

" Ho ! Here's Madam Blazeaway !" said Harry 
Thomson — '* Where's your gunboat ?" 

Just then a handsome carriage, drawn by two 
iron-gray horses, stopped before the school-house 
door. A gentleman in a blue coat and buff vest 
alighted, and handed out a fat, clumsy girl, about 
thirteen years old. 

The master, Mr. Hollister, came to the door to 
receive the strangers. The gentleman, who intro« 
duced himself as Mr. Newton, had come into pos« 
session of Fairbank, a beautiful residence near the 
village of Snowton. " This is my niece, Evelina 
Anderson," said Mr. Newton, '* I understand this 
school is an excellent one, and, indeed, the only- 
one in this part of the country; and I have brought 
my niece to place her under your instruction. I 
am sorry to say you will find her rather backward ; 
her early education has been much neglected." 

Mr. Hollister cast his eye upon the very ele- 
gantly dressed young miss, and then upon Sally, 
who stood, bareheaded and nearly barefooted, by 
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tlie door, and he said, ** You are aware, sir, that 
this is a common school, and within the precincts 
over which I rule there is no superiority, except- 
ing what is fairly earned by good behaviour and 
good scholarship. I shall endeavour to do my duty 
by your niece. It is time for my school to open* 
Good morning, sir." 

"An independent fellow this," thought Mr. 
Newton, as he stepped into his carriage, " but I 
like him." 

Mr. Hollister showed the new scholar to a seat, 
placing her beside Jenny Brice. As he did so, he 
said— 

" Jenny, this is Evelina Anderson ; I know you 
will do everything in your power to make our 
school pleasant and profitable to her." 

Jenny reddened at this compliment from her 
teacher, and smiled kindly on the new scholar. 

It was the custom at the Snowton school, for the 
children to bring their dinners, and have a short 
intermission. The master dined at a house in the 
neighbourhood. 

Evelina opened her well-filled dinner basket, 
and devoured its contents with great relish. As she 
did so she made various inquiries about the scholars. 

Evelina. Who is that distressed looking girl 
sitting alone in the comer ? 
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Jenny. She goes by the name of ^' Poor Sally." 

Evelina* Where does she live ? 

Jenny, With Mrs. Macer^ a lady who resides in 
the main street of our village. 

JSvelina. Does the lady not give her any dinner ? 
she looks half-starved. 

Sally was slenderly formed^ with uncommonly 
small hands and feetj and was now more than 
usually pale. 

Jenny. I am afraid poor Sally is often hungry. 
As she said this^ she slid a piece of bread and 
butter and an apple under her apron^ from her own 
dinner-basket, and went across the room to Sally. 
She sat down by her, and entreated her to take 
what she had brought. 

Meantime, Evelina Anderson, not liking to be 
left alone, followed Jenny, and found her whisper- 
ing to Sally. 

*' Come back to your seat. Miss Jenny Brice ; 
it is not polite to leave me alone," said the 
stranger. 

" 1*11 come in a minute," replied Jenny, " but I 
have a few more words to say to Sally." 

" You need not mind that dirty girl," whispered 
Evelina, so loud that Sally could not help hearing; 
" I shouldn't think you would Speak to her /" 

Sally hid her face, and cried bitterly. 
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''Can you not give me an apple too ?" continued 
Evelina. 

Jenriy, I am sorry I have not another for yom 

BaUy, Take this^ miss, I do not want it. 

And Evelina took it — took the apple from poor 
•Sally, who had had no dinner. 

Jenny. Don't cry, Sally; I will walk home 
with you after school, and then I will tell you what 
I was going to say just now. 

Then turning to Evelina, and walking with her 
to her seat, she said, by way of apology for Sally's 
untidy appearance, '* Sally did not purpose to come 
to school this morning; she left home in a great 
hurry, and looks worse than usual. You will be 
surprised to find what a good scholar she is. Mr. 
Hollister says she is one of the smartest girls to 
learn, that he ever had in schooL" 

" But I should think it an awful disgrace to walk 
in the street with her, as you promised to do," said 
Evelina Anderson, as she munched the apple the 
poor girl had given her. 

" No disgrace for me," replied Jenny, '' for I am 
not rich; besides, Sally is so generous and kind, 
that I really love her." 

"Love her, indeed! I don't see how anybody 
can love such a poor, dirty girL** 

Evelina Anderson loved apples. 
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Qy this time the master had returned^ and con- 
versation was at an end. 

It was true that Sally was a bright scholar^ and 
although her advantages for education had been 
few^ yet she was able to keep up in the classes 
with the girls of her own age, and the master, who 
encouraged merit wherever he found it^ was pleased 
to cultivate her bright mind. 

When school was over, Mr. Newton's carriage 
was waiting at the door for Evelina Anderson. 
The school-children stood looking at it, with eyes;, 
and mouths too, wide open. 

^^ Come, Jenny Bnce, get in and ride home with 
me ; I want to see where you live," said Evelina. 

^* I thank you," said Jenny, '' you remember I 
promised to walk home with Sally." 

''Never mind that, you can walk home with 
her any time, and you can't always ride with me^ 
you know." 

Jenny. I have promised, you know^ I can't 
break my word. 

" Jump in, jump in, Jenny," said Harry Thom- 
son, " I dare say you never was in a close carriage 
in your life, and, perhaps, you'll never have another 
chance." 

Jenny shook her head, and ran back into the 
school-room to Sally^ while the carriage rolled off 
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The poor girl was waiting till the other children 
should be out of the way. 

*^ Sally^ I observed this morning that yoa came 
to school wiUiout any bonnet/' said the master; 
'^ you must not do it again j I am sorry you are so 
careless." 

'^ She could not help it^ sir/' said Jenny^ *^ she 
has a great many troubles that she cannot mention. 
Here^ Sally^ take my bonnet^ and I will wear my 
green veil over my head." 

''No, no; I will not do that, Jenny; I do not 
care how I look. If you go with me, the boys will 
not throw mud at me." 

'' Throw mud at you ! Let me catch them, and 
I will punish them severely," said the master, as 
he turned the key of the school-house door. 

Jenny threw the green veil over Sally's head, 
and they walked off together arm in arm, while 
Mr. Hollister's eye followed them with pride, as 
he thought, " There go two of my best scholars, 
my very best ; what a pity it is that poor Sally is 
an orphan ! Yet so it has been ordered by Provi- 
dence, for wise and benevolent purposes, which 
we know not now, but may know hereafter." 

When the girls arrived at the old elm, where 
the deserted bird's nest was still hanging, Jenny 
said, '' Come in, Sally, grandma' wants to see you/' 
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Jenny opened the gate ; but Sally hung back, 
sayings " I am afraid of your grandmother." 

Jenny, How strange^ Sally ! why should you be 
afraid of her ? You would not be if you had ever 
seen her^ she is so good and kind. 

Sally, But then she is so neat and particular^ I 
am afraid she will scold at me. 

Jenny, No^ she will not; I have told her all 
about your misfortunes, and she pities you." 

Sally, Well^ then^ I will come in; and if she 
gives me a scolding, I will not be angry one bit^ 
for your sake, my own pretty Jenny. 

Sally threw the green veil over a rose-bush in 
the yard^ and went in after Jenny. 

The poor girl's wiry hair had not that day felt 
the touch of brush or comb ; it was frizzled and 
tangled, for it was its nature to curl, and required 
much care to keep it in order. The salt tears that 
had streamed over her cheeks were the only water 
that had touched them that day^ and they had left 
streaks, which were still visible. Her small hands 
were red and soiled, and ommnented with ten black 
nails. 

And thus stood Sally, ragged and dirty^ before 
the dreaded Mrs. Brice ; there she stood, slender 
and erect, with downcast eyes, blushing face, and 
lips slightly pouting, displaying to the keen eye of 
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Mrs. Brice extreme mortification, mingled with 
fear. 

** Make a courtesy to grandma'/' whispered 
Jenny, who stood beside her humble friend. 

Sally made a sudden little jerk downward of 
about two inches, and rose bolt upright in a 
twinkling. Jenny could scarcely keep from laugh * 
ing at this courtesy, but her habitual good manners 
overcame the temptation. 

'^ Sally, I have so frequently heard Jenny speak 
of you, that I wished to see you. I am sorry you 
were so careless with your bonnet. Jenny has 
bought you the materials for another^ and I have 
made it to-day. I hope you will take better care 
of this than you did of the other." 

Mrs. Brice then handed Sally a neat sun-bonnet^ 
made of blue gingham. 

** Thank you, ma'am," said Sally, without reach- 
ing out her hand, ^' I don't like to take it, when I 
have never done anything for you." 

" It is Jenny's gift," said Mrs. Brice, quite sur- 
prised, ^^ and although you have not yet found an 
opportunity to do anything for me, the time may 
come ; they who wish to do good to others seldom 
fail to find opportunities. You are perfectly wel- 
come to the bonnet ; you may go now." 

Sally put on the bonnet, made another quick 
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little courtesy, and was out of the house in a minute. 
Jenny followed. 

'' She is a dear old lady/' said Sally ; ** how 
kind to make this bonnet for me ! I never remem^ 
ber to have had an entirely new bonnet before. 
And you, Jenny, to buy the pretty blue gingham ! 
What a comfort it is that there are some good 
folks left in this hard world !" 

'' Remember what grandma' told you about 
being careful," said Jenny, as Sally went out the 
gate. 

*' Certainly I will ; how can I help it ?" 

Jenny now spied the green veil on -the rose- 
bush. She tried to pull it off; but the thmrns 
held it tightly, and it was some time before she 
could get it free ; with all the care she could take, 
there were several rents in it. '^I do wish my 
dear grandma' had brought up poor Sally," thought 
Jenny. 



CHAPTEB Vra. 

THB FBBNCH BAKBB. 



When Sally reached home, Mrs. Macer was in 
fine spirits. She had received her half-yearly 
allowance, and twenty pounds besideai, which had 
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been unexpectedly paid by an old debtor of ber 
deceased husband. Mrs. Macer was the widow of 
an army officer^ living on a small pension. She 
had left the town where she belonged, because she 
was deeply in debt, and had come to Snowton for 
the sake of economy. 

Mrs. Macer was so much exhilarated by her un- 
expected " good luck/' as she termed it, as to have 
quite forgotten her anger with Sally. 

She had been around and paid her debts in 
Snowton, and had ten pounds to spare for the next 
half-year — an uncommon thing for her ; for, not- 
withstanding the necessity for economy, she was 
still extravagant. 

'* Qo over to the French baker's, Sally," said 
Mrs. Macer, '^ and pay for the trifle you bought 
there. Tell him I will patronize him, and open an 
account." 

Sally ran across the street, delighted with the 
opportunity to get back her beloved ring. 

Sally, Here's the money for the bread and 
cakes ; I want my ring. 

The baker took the money, looked in a drawer 
under the counter, and shook his head till the 
paper-cap rattled. 

Sally. Please give me my ring. 

Frenchman. Your ring ; oui, mais, I forgets 
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vere I puts him. I got hurries now ; I finds hint 
noder time. 

" O, I must have it now ; I must^ I must !" said 
Sally, entreatingly. 

'* No such ting — I got hurries— go, go." 

But still Sally continued, beseechingly, ^^ Please, 
let me have it." 

" Veil, I vill , noder time — I neber steals nor 
cheats — go now." 

'^ But Mrs. Macer wants to open an account 
with you." 

'^ Veil ; I try her one mont, and den she must 
payez me. Run now, vast, vast." 

Sally went home sorrowful. As she crossed the 
street she met Poll Dobson, going from her day's 
work. 

The crazed creature pointed at the new gingham 
bonnet, and said— 

" * When I was a little girl, I had but little wit, 
It's a long time ago, and I have no more jit, 
Nor ever, ever shall, until that I die, 
For the longer I live, the more fool am I«* 



" Take care, Sally, you don't have to say that from 
your own experience." 

Sally did not answer, but she thought, " Poll is 
more than half a witch : she always hits me in a 
tender spot, and I do believe knows what I am 
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thinking about. It is awful to feel that an evil 
spirit helps her." And Sally looked over her 
shoulder as though some unearthly thing were 
following her, while Poll walked off, nodding her 
silly head, saying— 

" Hoity, toity 1 Hoity, toity ! Not so smart, 
after all, poor Sally, as you was yesterday." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THB BLUE GINGHAM BONNET. 



• * 



The next morning Sally made herself as neat as 
she could, before going to school, and put on with 
great pleasure the blue gingham sun-bonnet. 

" Why, where in the name of wonder did you 
get that new bonnet ?" exclaimed Mrs. Macer. 

Sally. Mrs. Brice made it for me. 

Mrs. M. Have you been complaining to that 
stingy old woman ? 

Sally. No ma'am ; I never saw her till last 
evening. 

Mrs. M. I have a great mind to send it back. 
What right has she to be giving things to my ser- 
vant ? I wiU show her that I don't need her 
charity. She thinks herself mighty generous, no 

B 
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doubt. Go to school. I wish I hadn't agreed to 
send you to school^ though, for it's a constant 
botheration. Anyhow, you have only a few quar- 
ters more to go, and you may as well make the 
best of them." 

Sally stepped out the door with her left fbot first; 
she was going back to try and put her right foot 
over the threshold first, but just then she saw Jenny 
Brice with a large parcel under her arm. 

"Where are- you going, Jenny?" said Sally, 
*' let me carry that big bundle for you." 

Jenny, Bridget Malony is dead, and I am going 
to carry the grave-clothes to lay her out in. 

SaUy. Grave-clothes! O Jenny, I would not 
touch them for the world. I knew some bad luck 
was coming when I stepped my left foot out the 
door this morning. 

Jenny. But it is no misfortune to you, Sally, 
that Bridget Malony is released from pain and 
suffering. 

Sally, Coming so near grave-clothes is bad luck. 
I should expect, if I touched them, to see Mrs. 
Malony 's ghost every night of my life. 

Jenny, O Sally, you who are so generous, 
would not refuse to carry the c'othes for a poor 
dead woman to be laid out in! Grood morning. I 
shall not be at school to-day. 
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Jenny hastened onward^ while Sally stood for 
some time^ stock still, looking after her; then she 
slowly turned and walked towards school, saying 
to herself-^ 

" What a strange girl Jenny Brice is ! She isn't 
afraid of anything under the sun. Can it be be- 
cause she is so good? I wish I was like her." 

Whoi Jenny reached the miserable shanty where 
Bridget Malony had lired^ she knocked at the door, 
but no one bade her enter. She softly opened it* 
All was silent within. Jenny walked lightly up 
to the bed ; there lay the remains of the woman, 
stretched on a board, and corered with a sheet. 
Over the face was a thin muslin handkerchief. 
Jenny had never before seen the mortal remains 
of a human being, after the departure of the spirit. 
With solemn awe she lifted the light covering, and 
looked on the countenance, so fixed and rigid, and 
yet so calm and peacefuL No traces of anguish 
were there. Jenny laid her hand on the forehead. 
It was icy cold; she shrank back with an involun* 
tary shudder, and replaced the handkerchief over 
the face. Then she laid the grave-clothes on the 
bed, and seated herself on the other side of the 
room to wait for the women, who had promised to 
perform the last kind offices for their poor neigh- 
bour. 
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Soon after, the clergyman came in with them, 
and having given some directions about the funeral, 
he took Jenny by the hand, and walked away. 

He told Jenny of his visit to Mrs. Malonj on 
Sunday. '' She had learned to pray," said he, "not 
only to use the words you taught her^ Jenny^ but 
to plead for pardon in the most earnest and heart- 
thrilling manner. She died^ at last, after severe 
stru^les, both of body and soul, with the prayer 
on her lips, ' God be merciful to me a sinner.' My 
dear child/' continued the good man, ^'you will 
meet with many discouragements in your efforts to 
do good, but remember poor Bridget Malony with 
gratitude, and take heart; for God will bestow his 
blessing on your pious endeavours." 



CHAPTER X. 

EVELINA ANDERSON. 

Again it was Saturday, and Sally was hard at 
work, while the usual preparations for Sunday were 
going on at Mrs. Macer's. That lady had deter- 
mined to show off her generosity, to mortify Mrs. 
Brice for daring to bestow a gift on poor Sally. 
A new bonnet had come from the milliner's 
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bright pink silk, with coarse artificial flowers on 
the outside — a flaunting head-dress^ unsuitable for 
Sally^ or for any one else. 

Mrs. Macer was herself trying on a new spring 
bonnet^ before the looking-glass. " What sort of a 
young lady is Miss Evelina Anderson, Sally?" 
asked she. 

Sally, She is about as old as I am, I suppose. 

Mrs, M, How does she dress ? How does she 
look ? How does she act ? 

Sally, She dresses in fine clothes ; she looks 
very proud, and she acts like a hungry school-girl. 

Mn, Jf. You are saucy, Sally ; answer me as 
you ought. Is she handsome ? 

Sally, She does not look so pretty as sweet 
Jenny Brice. 

Mr%,M, Jenny Brice! nothing but Jenny Brice. 
You think that girl is an angel without wings. 

Sally. I am sure I am very glad she has not 
any wings, for I couldn't bear to have her fly to 
heaven, where she more naturally belongs, than to 
this naughty world. 

Mrs, M, Do you know her grandmother is poor, 
proud, and stingy? 

Sally started up from the hearth she had been 
scouring, flourished the old «crubbing-brush in her 
hand^ and said, very emphatically-* 
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*' Mrs. Brice pays for everything she bays^ and 
is not so poor but what she always has something 
to give to folks who are poorer than herself; and 
she doe8 give ; therefore she isn't stingy. If the 
good lady is proud herself^ she does not teach Jenny 
to be so: she let her walk home with me from 
school^ though the other children will not go a step 
^vith me because everybody calls me " Poor Sally.'* 

Mrs. Macer was silenced. 

After a while she resumed: " Was the elderly 
lady at church the wife of Mr. Newton?" 

Sally, I never asked the question. 

Mn, M, I thought you might have heard Miss 
Evelina speak of her. I am going to pay a visit 
at Fairbank this morning. Where's my gold 
pencil ? Sally^ find my pencil and a card^ and my 
card-case. 

Mrs. Macer wrote her name on a soiled embossed 
card — '* Mrs. Lieutenant Macer." Then she sailed 
out of the house with a grand air^ to call on the 
Newtons. 

Sally went on with her work^ and amused her- 
selfj meantime^ with talking aloud. ^'I wish I 
was a fly, for flies don't wear bonnets. No; I 
don't wish I was a fly either^ because nobody loves 
flies; but I do really wish I was a bird^ and then 
I should always be dressed up, dean and nice^ and 
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my clothes would be just like other birds, and then 
other birds would not laugh at me. And then I 
could sit on the trees all day long, by the pretty 
brooksy and sing or fly about in the beautiful sky, 
and sweep along over the ground. Wouldn't it be 
charming ! But then bad boys would throw stones 
at me ! yes, maybe they would kill me. O, dear ! 
I don't want to be a bird; I would rather be obliged 
to wear a bonnet. I cannot see why a bonnet is a 
thing of such mighty importance. What difference 
does it really make whether I put one covering on 
my head or another ? — whether it was this tin-pan, 
for instance, or that new pink bonnet ; they both 
would only keep the sun and rain off. This is a 
queer world ; people think more of what is outside 
the head than of all the knowledge there is inside 
of it. Dear me ! I wish I was an angel ; for then 
the boys, those everlasting plagues, wouldn't throw 
stones at me, and I shouldn't have to wear a 
bonnet/* 
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CHAPTER XL 

FAIRBANK. 

A BEAUTIFUL avenue of horse-chestnuts and elms 
led up to the spacious white house at Fairhank. 
The chestnut trees had already sent out their 
glossy messenger-huds, which a few more genial 
smiles of the sun would expand into tender leares; 
the elms were covered with dark, reddish flowers. 
Mrs. Macer, however, did not look up to observe 
the beautiful blue sky through the brown net-work 
of the overhanging branches, but walked onward, 
her thoughts of the earth earthy, and her eyes fixed 
upon the large house. 

There was something in the appearance of the 
lady at church that led Mrs. Macer to doubt if 
she were the wife of Mr. Newton ; and therefore 
she asked for " the ladies," and handed her card. 

The black waiter showed her into a splendidly 
furnished parlour^ and left her to survey it at her 
leisure. 

lu about half an hour, the lady she had seen at 
church, a tall, perpendicular figure, moved into the 
room, as if afraid of pressing down the rich carpet; 
and coming in front of Mrs. Macer, wheeled round 
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and looked sharply at her^ through a pair of large 
round spectacles. 

Mrs. Macer rose and courtesied. 

•' What do you please to want, Mrs. What-ye- 
call-ye? I can't read the name here/' said the 
stranger^ holding the card out to Mrs. Macer. 

'^ Mrs. Lieutenant Macer/' said that lady, with 
offended dignity. 

'* Well, well ! I never heard tell of a woman's 
being a lieutenant before. I shall expect to hear 
of their being stage-drivers before long. Well; 
what do you please to want, Mrs. Lieutenant ?" 

** I reside in the village, and came to call on the 
ladies at Fairbank," replied Mrs. Macer, colouring 
with vexation. 

'^Our Evelina has gone to school, and I don't 
go into the vanities and follies of worldly people.** 

Mrs. Macer was puzzled to know who this 
singular person could be, but from her saying our 
Evelina, she judged it must be Mrs. Newton, and 
replied, " I am sorry, Mrs. Newton, that you do 
not visit ; I will bid you good morning." 

" Mrs. Newton ! No, no ! Timothy Newton is 
my first cousin by the mother's side. I never got 
into such a scrape as marrying, and never expect 
to. You have brought some mud in on this nice 
carpet^ ma'am ; wasn't there a mat at the door ?" 
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Mrs. Macer sailed out of the room with a mag- 
nificent air, designed to astonish the singular person. 

Mr. Newton had been for many years a sea- 
captain, and had passed much of his life in foreign 
countries. By the death of a distant relation he 
was left heir to a large fortune^ of which Fairbank 
was a portion. He returned to his own country 
with reluctance^ having never visited it since the 
death of his wife and only child. The news of 
this sad event reached him in a distant land^ eight 
or ten years before the time of his coming to live 
at Fairbank. 

It was some consolation to the lonely man that 
his present residence was at a distance from the 
home associated with his departed wife and child. 
He sought out his cousin^ Miss Almira Cuffman, 
for his housekeeper; and anxious to do good to 
the few relations he had in the world, adopted 
another cousin, farther removed, for his daughter. 
Miss Mira, as she was called, was highly delighted 
to be placed at the head of Mr. Newton's house, 
but she did not bear the honour meekly, when 
Mr. Newton adopted Evelina Anderson, and called 
her his niece. 

" Niece ! Fourteenth cousin," she said ; " to be 
the lady of the house, I suppose. Well, I'll try 
and hold my own in spite of her." 
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Evelina was proud of her sudden elevation from 
comparative poverty^ and inclined to domineer 
over everybody who came within her reach. 

Mr. Newton allowed Miss Mira to manage 
everything pertaining to her department in her 
own way, but would not allow her to interfere 
with Evelina. She must do as she pleased, un- 
contrc^led by any one but himself; and he resolved 
to exercise authority over her in the mildest pos- 
sible manner, hoping to win her gratitude and 
affection. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE PINK SILK BONNET. 

The next day after the call at Fairbank was 
Sunday. 

On coming out of church, Mrs. Macer resolved 
to renew her acquaintance with the queer lady 
who had received her so ungraciously. But Miss 
Mira raised a large feather fan, as a shield, before 
her face, to keep off the salutation of Mrs. Lieu- 
tenant, and marched by her with a stately step, as 
she stood waiting at the church-door, ready to 
make her most flourishing courtesy. Mr. Newton, 
however, made a polite bow to Mrs. Macer, and 
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that atoned for the manner in which she was 
treated by the strange lady. 

Mr. Newton's carriage was waiting at the door. 
Sally^ who had come down from her seat in the 
gallery^ stood upon the steps^ with several other 
children^ gazing at *' the Fairbank family." Poor 
Sally wore the gay pink bonnet^ bedizened with 
artificial flowers, which was in striking contrast 
with her faded red merino dress and dirty white 
shawL The old slip-shod shoes of Mrs. Macer she 
had much trouble to keep on, and the open-work 
stockings had many larger holes than were woven 
in them. In short, poor Sally's appearance was 
comical, and yet sad, to any one of kind feelings, 
Mr. Newton saw the forlorn girl, and pitied her. 
Even after he had taken his seat in the carriage, 
and it was slowly rolling away from the church- 
door, he leaned out of the window, and looked 
after her. 

^' Evelina, do you know who that girl is, in the 
pink bonnet ?" he inquired. 

JEvelincu Yes I do ; she is, I believe, a servant 
girl ; at any rate, she lives with that Mrs. Macer, 
the ridiculous Mrs. Macer, who came to pay us a 
visit yesterday. Isn't poor Sally a fright to behold ? 

Mr. Newton, The girl has a fine face. Mrs. 
Macer, if that is the gay lady's name, dresses her 
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poor young handmaiden in a shabby, unsuitable 
manner. 

Evdina, That pink bonnet was enough to kill 
a body ; I liked to have tittered out, when I saw 
those artificial flowers. Why, uncle, you ought to 
see poor Sally as she comes to school — so dirty and 
ragged, that you would take her for a beggar-girL 
I wish Mr. Hollister would turn her out of schooL 
Isn't it disgraceful for a young lady to be in the 
same class with such a girl ? 

Mr. Newton, What is the poor girl's name ? 

Evdina, She is always called Poor Sally. I 
don't think she has any other name. Jenny Brice 
is the only girl in school who will walk in the street 
with the half-starved, filthy thing. 

Mr. Newton. Evelina, my dear niece! do not 
use such a word 9&Jilthyl 

Miss Almira. Evelina often uses very unproper 
words. If you would know my opinion, cousin 
Timothy, that Mrs. Lieutenant Somebody is just 
the miserablest hand to bring up a girl that ever 
was seen. Even your pomposterouts airs, Evelina, 
cannot come up to hers. She puts prantastical 
notions into the girl's head, and will make her a 
complete poperjay. 

Here Evelina burst into a fit of laughter, which 
highly offended Miss Mira. 
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Miss Almira, You need not laugh at me^ Miss, 
nor at that poor girl neither; where would you 
have been now if our Timothy had not picked you 
up, out of sheer charity ! 

Mr, Newton, Mira^ this is not suitable convert 
sation for Sunday. I must repeat my request, 
that you will never allude to anything concerning 
Evelina's former condition. Remember she is my 
adopted child. 

Miss Mira was highly incensed, and though she 
did not speak^ she looked daggers at Evelina, who 
returned them with scornful glances and audible 
sneers. 

The next morning, at the breakfast table, Mr. 
Newton said to Evelina, *' It is a fine pleasant day, 
I will walk with you to school. I see the crocuses 
are showing their heads above the ground, and the 
grass looks soft and green." 

£!velina, I don't care for crocuses and grass, 
uncle. I prefer the carriage. 

Mr, NewUm, Would you prefer going in the 
carri£^ alone, to having my company? I am 
sorry for that. 

Evelina, It is a long walk. 

Mr, Newton, Exercise in the fresh morning 
air will benefit your health. We will start early, 
and take the walk leisurely. ' I see you have 
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finished your breakfast; you may get ready for 
school immediately ; and I will have the pleasure 
of carrying my young lady's books and dinner- 
basket. 

Evelina left the room^ pouting and jerking her 
fat shoulders up and down; a way she had of 
expressing dislike^ when afraid to speak out. 

Mr. Newton brought in Evelina's pretty willow- 
basket, and, standing by the table, began arranging 
it from the remains of the bountiful breakfast. 

Miss Mira, who was washing up the breakfast 
things, exclaimed^ 

" What an enormous dinner ! Why, Timothy, 
you are putting up enough for a dozen school- 
children. Evelina is a monstrous eater, but she 
cannot stuff down all the provisions you have put 
up. I declare you'll make her as glvMeraut as 
your fat dog, who can do nothing but waddle from 
his kennel to his feeding-place." 

Mr. Newton, Poor Frisk is old ; when young, 
he T^as one of the liveliest dogs you ever saw. He 
would amuse our dear little baby by the hour 
together ; they were inseparable. 

Mr. Newton sighed heavily, as he looked up at 
the full-length portrait of a lady, with a child sit- 
ting on a cushion at her feet, playing with a dog. 
The picture hung over the mantel-piece, and had 
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been painted by an artist in Italy, from a miniature 
of Mr. Newton's wife and child, which that gentle- 
man valued as his greatest earthly treasure. 

The dog had been painted from life; and, indeed, 
nothing on canvass could be more life-like than the 
whole picture. 

When Evelina came back, prepared for school, 
she was still in a pouting humour. 

Mr. Newton appeared not to notice it, but tak- 
ing the dinner-basket in his hand, and the books 
under one arm, he offered the other to Evelina, and 
bidding Miss Mira ^'good morning," walked out of 
the house. | 

The fresh grass of the lawn sparkled with the 
clear diamond drops, which a gentle shower had 
bestowed during the night, and a few bright clouds 
were still sweeping over the deep azure of a March 
sky. The purple and yellow crocuses had started 
from their wintry sleep, into new and beautiful 
liYe; the sweet, white violets perfumed the air; 
the birds were chanting their cheerful songs from 
every tree, and a solitary robin was trilling out the 
joyful news^ that charming spring had really come, 
in spite of the snow which still lingered on the tops 
of the distant mountains. 

^' This is a glorious morning for a walk," said 
Mr. Newton, in a more cheerful voice than usuaL 
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Mr. Newton was habitually sad, but hot gloomy. 
''One of the poets writes something about the 
larch, or some other tree, that had ' hung out its 
tassels' in early spring. Look up, Evelina; just 
see those light tassels, hanging all over that tree— 
a botanist would call them catkins; but I presume a 
young lady would prefer the poet's term — ' tassels.' " 

" I don't care what you call them ; they are ugly 
worm-looking things any way, and the wind blows 
awfully." 

'Not awfully, Evelina I It is a brisk wind ; a 
fine nor'-wester. It is in our favour, a fair wind, 
all the way to school." 

The conversation was interrupted by Frisk, who 
had waddled down the lawn. 

" Poor fellow," said Mr. Newton, patting the 
brown and white dog. " Go back home; we 
cannot have your company to-day." 

Frisk licked his master's hand, and then turned 
and walked slowly back to his kenneL 

Evelina, Why don't you buy a new> handsome 
dog, uncle ? I would not have that ugly animal 
about the place if I were you." 

Mr, Newton, " Love me, love my dog," is a 
good proverb, Evelina. Pray do not despise my 
poor Frisk; he is more to me than all the other 
dogs in the world. 



s 
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Evelina made no reply; she cordially hated 
Frisk. 

Tliey had not walked far before Evelina ex- 
claimed, " I declare! There is Jenny Brice run- 
ning after a cow ; I did not think she was such a 
romp." She then called, " Jenny, Jenny ; stop a 
minute." 

Without turning her head, Jenny said, " Is 
that you, Sally ? I cannot stop, for I am driving 
Mr. Doole's cow home ; the foolish thing ran away 
from her poor blind master, who, you know, can- 
not tell one cow from another, till he is near 
enough to put his hand on the horns." 

Mr, Newton and Evelina quickened their steps, 
and joined Jenny. 

"Driving Mr. Doole's cowl" exclaimed Eve- 
lina, contemptuously ; " What an employment for 
a young lady !" 

Jenny perceiving her mistake, bowed grace- 
fully, because naturally, and with entire self-pos- 
session, to Mr. Newton, and replied to Evelina : 
** I am not a young lady. Miss Evelina ; I am a 
plain, country girl. I am driving Mr. Doole's 
cow home, because he is a poor neighbour of ours, 
who depends much upon this cow for support; and 
as he is nearly blind, he cannot find her him- 
self." 
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Evdina, But don't you find it very disagreeable? 

Jenny, Not at all. I have had fine sport run- 
ning over the fields this morning. See what 
beautiful mosses and bright berries I have found 
in the woods. 

And Jenny spread out her apron, the corners of 
which she had held together with one hand, while, 
with the other, she held a long branch of green 
willow. 

Evelina Anderson tossed her head with supreme 
contempt at her mosses and berries; but Mr. 
Newton said, " How very beautiful they are ; the 
berries are brighter than coral, and the mosses are 
more fresh and green than usual; and there is a 
curious brown moss, with little caps, like extin- 
guishers." 

" I am afraid we shall be late," said Evelina, 
hurrying forward. 

But Mr. Newton continued to walk beside 
Jenny, saying he would help her drive the cow. 
" You have chosen a whip," said he, ** that will 
not hurt the creature. That willow is more 
graceful than useful." 

"Isn't it pretty?" replied Jenny; ** already 
so green. I dearly love the willow. The cow 
needs no stick; I only shake this at her for fun: 
I think she knows me as well as I know her." 
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*' Excuse me for asking if your name is Jenny 
Brice — Evelina forgot to introduce me." Jenny 
nodded assent, and Mr. Newton continued : '* So 
you are the schoolmate who walks home with 
Sally, the girl whom everybody calls Poor Sally." 

Jenny. I am not rich myself, sir. Grandma' 
says I ought not to be proud. She says the Bible 
tells her " Pride was not made for man." 

Mr, Newton. Very true ; but you know Provi- 
dence has made distinctions in society for wise 
and good reasons— distinctions which we ought to 
keep up. You, for instance, are not poor, like 
Sally. 

Jenny. But I am not rich like Evelina Ander- 
son. Grandma' has taught me that these dis- 
tinctions are ordered by Divine Providence, and 
that my lot has been cast according to the prayer 
of Agur, ''Give me neither poverty nor riches;" 
therefore I must not despise the poor, nor envy 
the rich — ^but be contented : and I find it a verv 
easy matter. 

Mr. NeuDton. Your grandmother must be a very 
wise woman. 

Jenny. Grandma' is a good woman, and I think 
she is the wisest woman in the world; there she is, 
looking out of our door after me. I have been 
gone too long. 
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During this conversation^ Evelina had walked 
some distance in advance of them, quite displeased 
at the notice Mr. Newton bestowed upon Jenny. 

The venerable grandmother was leaning on her 
crutches, at the door of her cottage, looking out 
anxiously for Jenny's return. Mr. Newton bowed 
politely, and passed on, while Jenny said, *' I'll 
come in one minute, grandma' — there comes Mr. 
Doole." 

Mr. Doole tenanted a small habitation, next 
door to Mrs. Brice. He came poking along with 
a cane, unable to distinguish objects clearly. 

Jenny. Ah, Mr. Doole, your truant cow had a 
fancy for a long walk this morning, and so had I. 
We have had a nice time. I found her away 
down in the Pratt Meadow. 

'^ A thousand, thousand thanks to ye, my brave 
young lady," said the man, as he drove the cow 
into the field. 

Evelina had waited at the cottage for Mr. New- 
ton. After parting with Jenny, he said, " What 
a nice little girl that is ! I like her uncommonly 
welL" 

" You like everybody; even that ridiculous 
Sally yonder," said Evelina, pointing to Sally, 
who was swinging on Mr. Doole's gate, with a 
china milk-jug in her hand. As soon as she saw 
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Mr. Newton and Evelina, she jumped off tbe gate, 
and in so doing dashed the milk-jug to pieces. 

Sally picked up the handle and two of the pieces, 
and held them together with a doleful expression, 
at which Evelina laughed immoderately. 

" Mrs. Macer's best china milk-jug ! Oh, dear, 
dear; such bad luck, and it isn't Friday either. 
What shall I do?" exclaimed Sally. 

" Go and buy another," said Mr. Newton, hand- 
ing a bright silver crown over the fence. 

"No, sir; I would not take the money, on any 
account. I thank you, but you can't bring back 
this beloved milk-jug. I don't know why, but 
Mrs. Macer thinks there's something wonderful 
about that china jug. She says it belonged to a 
general, or a corporal, or some other officer." 

Mr. Newton picked up a bit of the broken jug, 
and said, '' It is Dresden china, and a handsome 
pattern too, but I think if you buy her another, 
she will be satisfied." 

*' No, indeed, she will not. I don't mind the 
scolding she will give me so very much — ^but the 
loss, sir, the loss is the thing. She used to look 
at that little milk-jug just as a heathen might at 
his idol. I dreaded to touch the thing." 

Mr. Newton dropt the coin in his pocket, and 
said. '' Give Mr. Newton's compliments to Mrs. 
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Macer^ and say, that as he was partly the cause 
of the milk-jug's being broken, he will send her 
one of his own, exactly like it." 

Much comforted, Sally wiped her streaming eyes 
on her ragged apron ; then her whole countenance 
beaming with gratitude, she looked into Mr. New- 
ton's face, and exclaimed, *' How strange, that you, 
sir, should be so kind to a poor girl like me !" 

They had hardly got out of hearing, before 
Evelina said, "I think it is strange too. Why, 
uncle, you would not have me take any notice of 
that girl surely. And as for Jenny Brice, I will 
not speak to her again, because she drives cows." 

Mr, Newton, I admire Jenny Brice for her 
genuine kindness to the blind man, and I pity 
Poor Sally. I fear she is badly treated by the per- 
son with whom she lives. I have put some dinner 
in your basket for her to-day; you must give it 
to her delicately i Evelina, and, if possible, without 
being noticed by the other children." 

" Some of vny dinner for Sally, for Poor Sally !" 
exclaimed Evelina, with the utmost astonishment. 

" Some of my dinner," coolly replied JMr. Newton, 
" since you force me to say it; your own is at the 
bottom of the basket. I do not wish to blame you, 
Evelina, but indeed I cannot but think it very 
remarkable, that you do not yet know the pleasure 
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of giving to those who need. I could not enjoy 
my own dinner in the presence of any one whom 
I knew to be more in need of it than I was my- 
self." 

They shortly after arrived at the school-house. 
Mr. Newton handed Evelina her books and din- 
ner-basket^ turned away from her with a look of 
displeasure^ and walked homeward^ making a com- 
parison between his adopted daughter and poor 
Sally^ not at all in favour of Miss Evelina Anderson. 

Before the noon intermission^ Evelina was seized 
with a strong desire for some of the contents of her 
dinner-basket. It was against the rules to eat in 
school^ and the baskets were all kept in the entry. 
But Evelina asked permission to go and get her 
pocket-handkerchief; and while in the entry^ took 
a hearty lunch from the dinner provided for poor 
Sally. 

When noon-time came^ she had still a voracious 
appetite^ for gluttons are never satisfied, and when^ 
after eating awhile^ she surveyed the remains of 
the ample provision made by Mr. Newton, there 
were only a few slices of bread, with thin slices of 
ham between them, and some soda biscuit, at the 
bottom of the basket. So Evelina walked by the 
place where Sally was sitting busily ciphering on 
a slate, and threw one of the sandwiches at her. 
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as she would to a dog, and said, " Eat that, if you 
are hungry, girl." 

The sandwich came pat upon the slate. Sally 
instantly tossed it back into the basket, exclaiming, 
" Keep your dinner to yourself. Miss." 

'* Very well, if you don't want, it's because yon 
don't know what's good. I suppose you never 
saw a sandwich before," said Evelina, and then 
gladly devoured every remaining morsel. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITER. 

The next morning, about ten o'clock, some one 
rapped at Mrs. Macer's door. As usual, that lady 
was amusing herself with one of her favourite 
yellow-covered books, her hair done up in papers, 
and an old shawl around her shoulders. 

'' Poll, Poll !" she called, '' go to the door, and 
say I am not at home." 

Poll Dobson, who was washing in the back- 
shed, took her hands out of the suds, and ran to the 
door. 

*' Is Mrs. Macer at home ?" inquired Mr. New- 
ton. 
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'* Come in and you can see for yourself ; I don't 
think she knows^" said PoU^ opening the door into 
tlie one room of Mrs. Macer. 

]\Ir. Newton, not understanding this singular 
reply, walked in and startled Mrs. Macer firom the 
sofa. The book fell from her hand, while she stood 
bowing and courtesying, and saying, *' Excuse me, 
sir ; this shocking dishabille ! Pray don't look 
at me !" 

'^ I must beg your pardon, madam, for this in- 
trusion," said Mr. Newton ; *^ my name is New- 
ton ; I reside at Fairbank. I presume this is Mrs. 
Macer." 

^' I am happy to see you, Mr. Newton, but really, 
I should hardly know myself this morning, I have 
been so neglectful of my person. Pray be seated ;" 
and Mrs. Macer looked around in vain for an empty 
chair-— clothing, cooking utensils, books and news- 
papers, were scattered about in careless confu- 
sion. 

Poll Dobson, aware "of the mischief she had 
done in admitting the stranger, stood peeping 
through the crack of the door, gigglings and repeat- 
aloud — 

" The man in the moon 
Came down too soon, 
To inquire the way to knowledge.** 
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Mrs. lilacer shoved aside a basket of stockings on 
the sofa^ which had stood there for weeks, waiting 
to be darned, and motioned Mr. Ne\vton to take a 
seat beside her. The gentleman accepted the offered 
place with as much politeness as he would if the 
sofa had been covered with gold brocade. 

" Here is my apology for intruding upon you, 
madam," said he, taking from a wrapping-paper 
a beautiful milk-jug of Dresden China. 

"O yes; my careless servant, who broke the 
jug yesterday, told me of your polite offer. I 
would not accept it, but the piece broken belonged 
to a valuable set. How strange that you should 
have a match for it !" 

Mr. Newton. It is quite remarkable, for I 
ordered mine myself at Dresden, many years ago. 
I had a breakfast and tea-service. 

Mrs. Macer replied, with evident embarrass- 
ment, '* I daresay there are thousands of sets of 
precisely the same pattern." 

Mr. Newton. Very possible; but, Mrs. Macer, 
you must pardon me for asking how the broken 
jug came into your possession ? I know it is an 
impertinent question. 

Mrs. Macer. It does seem so, I confess. It 
came to me by perfectly fair means ; but you 
must excuse me for not going into trifling particu- 
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lars, which could not have the least interest for an 
entire stranger to all the parties concerned. - 

Mr, Newton. I beg ten thousand pardons for 
having made the inquiry. Did you know the 
strong reasons I had for troubling you^ I am sure 
your kindness would absolve me from blame. 

Mrs, Macer, You are entirely excused. I only 
shall remember your extreme generosity to the 
naughty girl who broke the jug. In a few days I 
shall have forgotten everything else about it. 

Mr, NewUm, The poor girl was grieved at her 
misfortune: though careless, she seems generous 
and kind-hearted. 

Mrs, Macer. Does she ! I never noticed it. She 
gives me a world of trouble; but as I took her 
from an Orphan Asylum^ I am obliged to take 
good care of her and send her to school. That 
leaves me with only one servant, who is silly and 
stupid. 

Mr. Newton rose to take leave. *' I beg you will 
call again, sir, with Miss Evelina Anderson, when 
I am in better order," said Mrs. Macer, extricating, 
by stealth, one or two papers from her hair. 

Mr. Newton bowed politely, and left, not at all 
pleased with his morning visit. Mrs. Macer had 
her own reasons for being even less pleased than 
Mr. Newton. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GENEROSITY. 

April had arrived— April, with its bright sun- 
shine and its sudden clouds — aptly compared with 
the smiles and tears of youth. 

Mr. Newton liked long walks, and considered 
them beneficial to Evelina. Every morning, when 
the weather was fine, he accompanied her to 
school, and in his friendly manner made acquaint- 
ance with the children whom they met on the 
way. 

As they were thus walking, one bright morning, 
Mr. Newton said to Evelina, "I hope you fre- 
quently share your bountiful dinner with some of 
your companions." 

Evelina coloured, and looked on the ground. 

Mr, Newton, I want you to be generous from 
principle, my dear; you appear not to have gene- 
rous impulses, but you can cultivate a liberal 
spirit. 

Evelina, I do not understand you, uncle; you 
would not have me give away my dinner, and go 
without myself, as Jenny Brice sometimes does. 

Mr. NewUm. Sweet Jenny Brice ! Well does 
she deserve the name ! I should be delighted to 
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hear that you had made a similar sacrifice for 
once. I would not have you deprive yourself fre- 
quently of anything you really need for your own 
comfort, but I wish you to share with others your 
enjoyments and pleasures. If you ever come into 
possession of wealth, you ought to spend it in a 
liberal, generous manner. 

Just as Mr. Newton was saying this, they were 
passing Mrs. Macer's. Out rushed Sally> her 
sun-bonnet thrown back, and her dark curls fall- 
ing about her face, which was glowing with plea- 
sure. In her hand she held a bouquet, mostly of 
wild-flo\vers, with one pale hyacinth, a yellow 
daffodil, and several blue violets. 

Mr, Newton. Good morning, Sally. Are you 
fond of flowers ? 

Sally. Yes, sir; I love them dearly. Please 
take them. I have had no chance before this to 
thank you for bringing Mrs. Macer the milk-jug. 
O, that was so kind in you ! 

Mr, Newton. I love flowers too; but I fear 
you intended your bouquet for some one else. 

Sally, I did tie it up for Jenny Brice, but I 
wish you would take it. I have got another 
hyacinth, and two daflfodils, that will be blown 
out for her to-morrow. Please take these flowers^ 
if yon like them. 
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Mr. Newton took them, saying, '* So you were 
going ;to give these to sweet Jenny Brice. She is 
your friend ? " 

ScUly, Ah, sir, indeed she is — the only friend 
I have in the world, excepting the schoolmaster. 
Jenny has always something to give me, and I 
hardly ever have anything to give her. She loves 
flowers as well as I do; and I have watched mine 
every day since they peeped out of the ground, 
and they have been so good as to blossom before 
Jenny's have thought of it. 

Mr, Newixm, In return for your flowers, shall I 
send you a bouquet from my garden, or shall I 
send it to Jenny ? 

Sally, To Jenny, by all means 1 and I'll thank 
you a thousand times. 

Mr. Newton, You have a garden of your own, 
it seems. Come to Fairbank, and I will give you 
some roots to transplant. 

Sally. Thank you, sir; I have fenced off a little 
corner that I call my garden, and I work in it 
when I have nothing else to do ; just after suh« 
down, and sometimes by moonlight. O, sir, it is 
the greatest pleasure I have in the world, next to 
walking to school with Jenny. 

Evelina. Your finger-nails look as if you digged 
your garden with your hands. 
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Sally. Well^ I do use my hands, for I have 
nothing else but an old knife. (Sally blushed, 
and hid her small hands under her apron.) I was 
at work^ trying to make a gate to my garden^ long 
before sunrise this morning, and I have been so 
busy since that I have had no time to wash my 
hands. 

Evdina. I hope you will not insult the school 
by going in that condition, 

Sally, No, I will not ; for here we are at Mrs. 
Brice's^ and I can go in and make myself more 
decent. 

So saying, Sally opened the gate^ and went on 
to the cottage. 

The rudeness of Evelina had given as much 
pain to Mr. Newton as it had to Poor Sally. He 
had such generosity of disposition, and such natural 
kindness, that he could never endure to see any 
one suffer. He noticed that Sally had more 
natural sensibility than Evelina, and though she 
endeavoured to conceal her mortification, she had 
keenly felt Evelina's rude remarks. He was un- 
willing even to reprove harshly ; but as soon as 
Sally left, he said, '^Evelina, I am ashamed of 
you. Is it any reason, because you are neatly and 
elegantly dressed, that you should treat with con- 
tempt a poor girl, who probably has not time to 
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attend to her personal appearance, and thus wound 
her delicate feelings ? " 

£fvelina. Feelings ! Delicate feelings ! Why, 
uncle, you don't suppose that filthy girl has any 
delicacy of feeling ? 

Mr. Newton. That disgusting word again ! I 
beg of you to remember my entreaty, that you 
will not sully your mouth with it. We ought to 
be extremely careful not to wound the feelings of 
persons whom Providence has placed in a humble 
condition. It is a meanness I cannot tolerate, for 
any one to be haughty and contemptuous towards 
the poor. 

Evelina. I presume you would not have me 
make a companion of Poor Sally. 

Mr, Newton. Not in one sense — the laws of 
society forbid that ; but I wish you to make her 
your friend. 

Evelina, My friend ! That is worse yet ! 

Mr. Newton. You mistake. By kindness and 
consideration you may attach the poor girl to you, 
without making her your companion. The love of 
one generous heart like hers is worth more than 
the shallow professions of thousands whom you 
call your equals. 

They had now reached the school-house, and 
Mr. Newton bade Evelina Good morning." He 
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soon met Jenny and Sally hastening to scliool. 
*' Sally," said he, '^ come this evening to Fairbanks 
and I will give you the flower-roots to put out in 
your garden ; I am hastening home to put your 
bouquet in water." 

''Isn't he kind!" exclaimed Sally, her great 
eyes glistening with tears; '^I have never had 
anybody but you, Jenny, speak so kindly to me, 
since my dear mother went to heaven." 



CHAPTEB XV. 

FAT FRISK. 

It was a lovely sunset after the mild April day. 
The whole earth, as if refreshed by the long sleep 
of winter, was rousing herself, and putting on 
beautiful attire. 

Sally obtained permission to go to Fairbank for 
the promised flowers. She took a small basket on 
her arm, and joyfully hastened thither. 

As she walked through the long avenue of elms 
and horse-chestnuts, leading to the mansion, she 
stopped now and then to notice how the fresh 
green leaves of the latter were bursting from the 
buds where they had been closely sealed up during 
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the cold weather. While thus standing near the 
house, the old dog came out of his kennel, and 
barked as loudly as his fat and laziness would 
allow. 

Though Sally was afraid of ghosts, she was not 
afraid of dogs; so she snapped her fingers, and 
said, " Come here, fat fellow !" 

The dog trotted up to her, smelled and snuffed 
about her, and then wagged his tail and licked her 
hand. 

*' Good fellow ! good fellow V said Sally, pat- 
ting his head. 

The dog jumped up, with wonderful spirit, to 
her face, and gave it a lick. 

"Be quiet. Frisk," said Sally, "You are too 
familiar, on a short acquaintance." 

Mr. Newton, who had been watchmg Sally as 
she walked up the avenue, now came out to meet 
her, and called Frisk to him, saying, '^ Why, old 
fellow, you wish to make a new friend. You must 
like dogs, Sally. Frisk is not usually pleased with 
strangers." 

Sally, I do like dogs, especially when they like 
me. But come. Frisk, that's enough. 

The dog had continued his awkward caresses. 
Miss Mira now stepped out on the front piazza. 

" What ails the dog?" said she. " He always 
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does bark at b^gars, but I never saw him so 
furious before. Go away, gal; we haint got no 
cold vittles to-day, and — " 

Mr. Newton hastily interrupted Miss Mira. 
'* You mistake, Mira; this is Sally, come by my 
express invitation, for some flower-roots. Come 
this way, Sally." 

The gentleman then led the way to a large gar- 
den the other side of the house ; but first, he was 
obliged to fasten Frisk to his kenneL 

With a trowel he carefully took up such flowers 
as Sally pointed out, pinks, tulips, hyacinths, &c 
Sac, until the basket was full; then he tucked the 
trowel into it, saying, ** That's an uncommonly 
handy thing to manage roots with ; you will want 
it when you set them out in your garden ; keep it, 
if you please. And now we will go into the con- 
servatory, and select a bouquet for sweet Jenny 
Brice." 

The large conservatory occupied all one side of 
the house. It was, roof and all, covered with glass, 
and filled with a great variety of flowers, in blos- 
som, brought from the greenhouse. 

Oranges and lemons, glowing amid their dark 
leaves-— camelias of every known variety — gay 
azalias — ^here a bright cactus, and there delicate 
pink ones — the mingled perfume of mignonette— 
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tea-roses and geraniums : Poor Sally thought she 
was in fairy-land, and walked through the conser- 
vatory bewildered and enchanted. 

*' Now, Sally, select any of these flowers that 
you choose," said Mr. Newton. 

"O, I couldn't think of picking any of these 
beautiful flowers. How you must have laughed 
at my poor little nosegay !*' 

''No indeed, Sally. I placed it in a vase in 
my own room: it reminds me forcibly of the 
widow's two mites, and is more valuable than the 
most splendid bouquets that could be gathered 
from this conservatory." 

So saying, Mr. Newton took out his pen-knife, 
and began cutting off here and there a flower, 
until he had made a gay collection. '' What else 
shall I add, Sally? — do choose some yourself." 

Sally, It wants but one flower to make it per- 
fect — that pure white one, with the dark, glossy, 
green leaves. That seems to me like sweet Jenny 
Brice herself. 

Mr. Newton. This white Camelia Japonica? 
Certainly you shall have it; you pay your friend 
quite a delicate compliment by the comparison. 

Sally. She deserves it; indeed she does. 

When the bouquet was completed, Mr. Newton 
asked Sally if she would wait a moment, and take 
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a piece of cake^ after her long walk. She coloured 
deeply, and whispered, ''No, sir; that woman 
would call me a beggar if I did." 

Mr. Newton, You must excuse Miss Mira; 
she does not see very plainly through those big 
spectacles. 

Sally, I know I dress like a beggar, but I would 
rather starve than beg. And Sally's face glowed 
rosy red^ like the sunset cloud which still lingered 
in the west. 

Mr, Newton, I hope, however, you don't re- 
fuse to share, occasionally, Evelina's bountiful 
dinner. 

SaUy, She never offered me any but once, and 
then I threw it back, because I was as mad as fire. 
Excuse me, sir, I could not help it; she tossed it 
at me in such a proud way. I wouldn't treat Frisk 
so for anything. 

Mr. Newton, I am sorry Evelina offered it so 
ungraciously. She ought to take lessons in gene- 
rosity from you and Jenny Br ice. 

Sally, Don't mention me in that way. I can't 
be generous, if I would. Your generosity does 
not make me feel angry. I am very thankful-— so 
thankful that I do not know what to say. Good- 
by, sir. 

And the tears, always very near poor Sally's 
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syeSj dropped upon the flowers behind which she 
hid her face. 

They were now passing near the kennel. Frisk 
whined and begged to be let loose. Mr. Newton 
bade Sally good-by, and as she walked down the 
avenue he looked after her, and said to himself^ 
*' It is strange that old dog should know so much 
better than the old woman tha)k Sally was not a 
beggar girl. He has a saucy habit of barking at 
beggars and pedlars, and they never can coax him. 
Dogs, surely, have something beyond what we^ 
with human pride, call instinct." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

jenny's bouquet. 

How happy was poor Sally that night! She flew 
to her own room, and placed the bouquet in a 
broken tumbler, saying, "Now, rats, don't you 
dare to touch these beautiful flowers." 

Then she went to set out the roots in her 
garden. 

Behind the old house was a large, unoccupied 
lot, or field, which from the regular little knolls 
that dotted it over, must once have been a corn- 
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fields after it had been given up as the garden to 
the house. One corner of this field Sally had 
fenced off with carved mahogany balusters^ from 
the broken-down staircase. To be sure> the square 
thus fenced in was not larger than a common 
dining-table ; but it was her garden, her own be- 
loved garden. 

The moon looked down, calm and bright^ upon 
the open field, and gave Sally sufficient light to set 
out the fiower-roots. One after another, she took 
from the basket the tulips, the carnations, the 
pansies, jonquils^ and other flowers with which Mr. 
Newton had heaped it up, and with the smooth^ 
sharp trowel placed them in the ground. 

Lovingly she spoke to each. **0, you grand 
tulip! What a beauty you will be! I shall give 
you to Mrs. Macer. I think she must admire 
tulips; she is like a tulip, though not so pretty.** 

" Pansies ! pansies ! Jenny loves you, darlings; 
you must do your prettiest for her sake.'* 

"Precious carnation pink! Who would have 
thought Poor Sally would ever own such a flower! 
How proud I shall be to carry th^ first that blos- 
soms to Mrs. Brice !" 

As she knelt in her little garden, she lifted up 
her eyes and heart to Heaven, and whispered, " The 
great God who made these flowers is good to me. 
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though I am but a poor, wicked orphan girL I am 
sorry I am not better." 

Beneath the great blue sky, with its beautiful 
stars and clear-shining moon, she was free from the 
fears that tormented her^ nightly^ in her dark 
garret. Here, in the freedom of space, her soul 
expanded ; but more than this — ^the kindness of a 
fellow-being had filled her generous heart with 
grateful emotion. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE BLACK PONT. 

Before going to school the next morning, Sally 
had to run and take a look at her garden. Very 
little order there was in its arrangement ; but that 
was nothing to Sally. ^' You look like the minis- 
ter's old-fashioned pew, my darling garden ; and 
by-and-by you will look more like it still, when 
you are filled with gay company.*' And Sally, 
with a gladsome heart, tripped away to carry the 
beautiful bouquet to Jenny Brice. No belle at a 
ball ever carried a bouquet with such pure joy as 
filled Sally's generous heart, as she bore the lovely 
flowers in triumph to her little friend. Again she 
came up with Mr. Newton and Evelina, on their 
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way to scbooL Frisk had been permitted to ac- 
company them. As soon as he saw Sally, he ran 
to her, wriggling about his fat body as though he 
would wriggle himself out of his skin for joy. 

Mr, Newton. Good morning, Sally ; your visit 
yesterday did Frisk a deal of good: he is lazy be- 
cause he has nobody to play with him. 

'^ Good fellow. Frisk!" said Sally, and the dog 
jumped up and licked her cheek. 

Evelina, The nasty thing ! I would not have 
him lick my face for the world. 

Mr, Newton, There is no danger that he will ; 
dogs and children are good physiognomists — ^they 
know their true friends. 

Quite displeased^ Evelina walked rapidly for- 
ward. 

Sally carried a small tin pail in her hand^ which 
served for a dinner-basket. Mr. Newton said— 

" Take off the cover of the pail, Sally ; I have 
some raisins and almonds to add to your dinner." 

She lifted the cover, and the pail was empty. 

Sally, O ! I was so engaged about my flowers 
this morning, that I forgot about my dinner, and 
snatched up the empty pail. 

Mr. Newton regarded Sally with a searching 
glance, which said, *^ Do you tell the truth ?*' 

Sally coloured^ and instantly replied, ^' I do go 
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urithout sometimes, and do not mind it much. To- 
day I really did forget it." 

The clear eye and honest face of poor Sally 
removed doubt from the mind of Mr. Newton. 
He found something in Sally's character that 
wonderfully harmonized with his own. 

'* O, there comes Jenny," exclaimed Sally, run- 
ning forward to meet her, and leaving the tin pail 
in Mr. Newton's hand. The chicken pie, and 
bread and butter, with which he filled it, reduced 
Evelina's dinner to a moderate one, over which she 
undoubtedly grumbled. 

"Me! Those magnificent flowers for me!" 
exclaimed Jenny Brice. 

"Yes;" exclaimed Sally, "Mr. Newton gathered 
them for you from his fairy palace." 

" They do indeed seem like fairies themselves ; 
O, how beautiful, how beautiful !" said Jenny, and 
was admiring the delicacy of Sally in not men- 
tioning why he had gathered them for her. 

" Mr. Newton, I am so obliged to you for these 
splendid flowers," said she. "If you have no objec- 
tions, I will give them to grandma' ; she is a dear 
lover of flowers." 

" No objection ! Certainly not," said the kind 
donor. ^' I am glad to be the means of giving plea« 
sure to any one. 
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Jenny ran in, left the bouquet, and soon joined 
the party on the way to school. They chatted 
pleasantly, in spite of Evelina, who strode on 
ahead, without deigning to take the least notice 
of them ; much wondering how a gentleman like 
Mr. Newton could condescend to amuse himself 
with two such poor girls. 

Harry Thomson was the son of the only lawyer 
in the village. He was a merry boy, the leader 
in fun and mischief, who governed the children 
on the play-ground as completely as the master 
governed them in the school-room. 

Harry did not really dislike Poor Sally, but it 
was easy to make sport of her, and play off practical 
jokes upon her ; such as filling her hair with burrs, 
pinning papers on her back, and tying mullen- 
stalks to her apron- string. Harry was daring and 
independent, fearless of every one but Jenny Brice. 
She was as independent as himself, and was the 
protector of Sally. Jenny would join in every 
innocent sport, but the moment anything wrong 
was proposed, she drew back and remonstrated. 

Just as Mr. Newton and the girls came near the 
school-house, Harry cantered up in grand style, on 
a black pony. Alexander was not more proud 
when he mounted the fiery Bucephalus, than was 
Harrr Thomson as he bestrode Scipio. Harry re- 
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membered the name of Scipio Africanus^ in Roman 
hutory, and thinking the latter name must have 
been given because the Roman general was a negro, 
called his black pony Scipio : which the conqueror 
of Africa would not have taken for a very great 
compliment. But boys^ even proud and smart 
ones, are liable to mistakes. 

Harry snatched his cloth cap from his head, and 
stuck it on again in a twinkling, for a bow, as he 
passed, and then touched up Scipio with his rattan^ 
to make him show off. 

A fine boy that !" exclaimed Mr. Newton. 
Handsome— quite handsome/' said Evelina. 

Harry rode under a shed, fastened the pony, 
and came to the school-door, dusting his pantaloons 
with the rattan. 

"A fine morning for a ride, sir," said Mr. 
Newton. 

" Charming," replied Harry, " and my horse, 
Scipio, is in grand spirits. He could trot twelve 
miles an hour with perfect ease." 

Frisk began to bark at Harry — ^he did not like 
the boy or the rattan. 

" Be quiet. Frisk," said Mr. Newton; but Frisk 
growled and snapped at Harry. 

" Hold your saucy tongue, you ugly dog," said 
Harry, lifting the rattan to strike Frisk. 
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Sally instantly stretched out ber arm, received 
the blow, drew it back, and covered it with her 
shawl. 

" Sally I Sally ! " exclaimed Jenny, '* that must 
have hurt you severely." 

''Not so much as it would have hurt Frisk," 
said Sally. 

The dog seized hold of Harry's pantaloons, and 
Air. Newton shook the boy by the left shoulder, 
exclaiming, ''You young rascal, how dare you 
strike that poor girl." 

" I meant to strike your ugly dog," said Harry, 
giving Frisk a tremendous blow with the hand that 
was still free. The dog ran off yelping, while Mr. 
Newton snatched the whip from Harry's hand, and 
gave him a smart stroke across his back. 

Mr. Hollister now came out to inquire about the 
disturbance. When it was explained, he said, 
" O, Harry, ^e \ fie ! I am ashamed of you ; beg 
the gentleman's pardon." 

" No, sir, I will not. The dog barked at me, 
and I meant to hit him. I am sorry I hurt 
Poor Sally, and am willing to teU her so, for I did 
not mean to do it; Mr. Newton has had full satis- 
faction," said Harry, shrugging up his shoulders. 

" There is some reason in what you say," replied 
Mr. Newton, whose momentary anger had vanished. 
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holding out his hand in a friendly manner^ '* Let 
118 he friends." 

"I don't feel friendly towards you, sir," said 
Harry^ without extending his hand. 

" Sally, I am sorry for you and the poor dog ; 
now I know how my cane makes a fellow tingle." 

" O, don't mind me, Harry; hut you won't strike 
Scipio again so hard, will you, now you feel how 
it hurts ?" said Sally. 

Mr. Hollister rang the bell, and the children 
went into school. 

Mr. Newton walked slowly homeward, revolving 
in his mind whether it were possible to relieve poor 
Sally from the unpleasant situation in which she 
was placed with Mrs. Macer. That lady did not in- 
tend to be cruel to her handmaiden; it was through 
carelessness and neglect that Sally was rendered 
uncomfortable. To be sure, Mrs. Macer now and 
then boxed her ears, or gave her a sudden pinch, 
when under the influence of a hasty temper; but 
that produced only momentary pain. The great 
trouble to Sally was, that nobody cared for her ; 
and she would often sit on the stone, by the back- 
door, and cry bitterly, because she was lonely and 
had nobody to give her a kind word. She was at- 
tached even to Mrs. Macer, and would have really 
loved her, had that neglectful woman sometimes 
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inquired whether she was cold or hungry; whether 
she liked her school ; whether she learned her les- 
sons; — in short, had taken some interest in her 
welfare. But no; Mrs. Macer was selfish and 
thoughtless ; moreover^ she did not feel her respon- 
sibility to God for the treatment of an orphan who 
was altogether entrusted to her care. Mrs. Macer 
was not a Christian. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

A RIDE THAT WAS NOT PLEASANT. 

At the play-hour the children crowded around 
Harry Thomson's pony. 

" Let me ridel let me ride!" came from a dozen 
shrill voices. Among the loudest was Evelina 
Anderson's. 

" No^ no^ Evelina; you can ride enough at home. 
Here, Jenny Brice^ you may ride; let me help 
you to mount Scipio." 

" But I just want to whisper to you, Harry," 
said Evelina, in the most insinuating manner; 
"I would not let that vulgar Jenny Brice ride my 
beautiful pony, if I were you ; she drives cows in 
the street, and keeps company with Poor Sallv." 
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*• Who cares for that? You'd better mind your 
own business^ Miss. Come^ Jenny, step up on the 
stones there, and I will bring Scipio round to you." 

Thus urged by Harry, Jenny said, *' Indeed, I 
don't know how to ride, but I will try," and she 
stepped npon some stones, placed one upon another^ 
which Harry pointed to. 

^'Yuu need not be afraid, Jenny; Scipio is as 
gentle as you are," said Harry, as he gathered up 
the reins and put them into Jenny's hands. Then 
he lightly touched the pony with his rattan, tell- 
ing Jenny to keep tight hold of the reins. 

The pony^ accustomed to that same rattan^ 
started off; just as he did so, Sally, delighted to 
see Jenny thus exalted, clapped her hands and 
shouted with all her might. 

The pony broke into a full canter; the chil- 
dren ran screaming, " Stop him, Jenny ! Stop 
him!" 

This frightened the animal, and he went as fast 
as he could gallop. The saddle was a smooth, 
boj's saddle, and Jenny felt that she could not 
keep her seat. She slipped her foot out of the 
stirrup, and sprang to the ground. The pony 
galloped homeward. 

'^Odear; she's dead I she's dead!" exclaimed 
Sally, who was the first to reach Jenny, 
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'' If she's dead, you killed her/' said Hany, 
as he came up to the spot. ''You it was that 
frightened Scipio." 

" Jenn J, darling, speak to me/' said Sally, in 
an agony of terror. 

Jenny groaned, and tried to speak. 

'' Run for some water," said Harry. 

A dozen of them ran tumbling oyer each other, 
and impeding the haste of alL One of them 
brought water in a tin cup, spilling it as he ran, 
until not a drop remained; another broke the 
pitcher — ^the only school pitcher, by the way. 

Harry and Sally, who knelt by Jenny, and un- 
tied her bonnet, thought it an age before they 
could get a drop of water. 

Jenny had fainted. Harry, at last, ran and 
filled his cap at a brook in the field, and when he 
had dashed the water in Jenny's face, she revived. 

'^O, she isn't dead! she isn't dead! Jenny, 
my most precious Jenny, speak to your Poor 
SaUy." 

Jenny said, ''Don't be frightened, Sally; I am 
not much hurt. I think I could walk, now, to 
the school-house." 

Harry and Sally helped Jenny to rise from the 
ground, and led her slowly along, with the won- 
dering, sympathizing children, walking sdemnly 
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in front of them^ tumlDg their eyes ereiy other 
minute, with anxious looks, to Jennj. She was 
severely hruised, but no bones were broken. 

The eager children spread their shawls and 
cloaks on a bench, and Jenny lay down, just ready 
to faint again. 

'' It was all owing to that good-for-nothing 
Sally," said Evelina Anderson. 

•' Don't blame Sally," said Jenny, " she would 
not hurt me for the whole world." 

Sally rushed out of the school-honse. A sudden 
thought had struck her. She met Mr. Hollister, 
told him of the accident^ and that she was going 
to Fairbank to ask Mr. Newton to send his car- 
riage to take Jenny home. Mr. Hollister gave 
permission, and hastened to Jenny. 

Sally ran all the way to Fairbank, full speed; 
and when she arrived, was so out of breath that 
she could scarcely ask the servant at the door 
for Mr. Newton. 

" You can't see him, nohow," said the footman; 
'' he is just sat down to dinner." 

*' But I mtist see him, and I tciU/* replied Sally, 
diving by him into the entry. The smart foot- 
man, much displeased, hastened to the dining- 
room, opened the door, and said, '* Here's a saucy 
gal says she will see Mr. Newton." 
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Sally was already inside the door, heated and 
panting for breath. 

"O, Mr. Newton! O, Mr. Newton!" she ex- 
claimed, '^ Jenny Brice is almost killed." 

"What is it, Sally?" demanded Mr. Newton, 
throwing down his knife and fork. 

Sally, Harry Thomson's pony ran away with 
Jenny, and she jumped off, and is dreadfully hurt. 
I came to ask you to send your carriage to take 
her home ! 

Mr, NewUm. That I will, most certainly* 
Brown, tell Martin to have the carriage at the 
door as quickly as possible. Sit down and rest 
yourself, Sally. 

" In the hall, girl," said Miss Mira, as she saw 
Sally settle herself in a chair covered with Miss 
Mira's own precious worsted work. 

*' Let her sit where she is, Mira; don't you see 
the child is completely exhausted with running 
and fright, Are you not veryjtired, Sally?" 

Sally made no answer; her eyes were fixed 
upon the fine picture over the mantel-piece. 
Mr. Newton continued— 

" 1 will finish my dinner while they are put- 
ting the horses to the carriage, and then I will go 
with you." 

The chair in which Sally had seated herself 
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was directly opposite the mantel-piece. Sally's 
eyes did not wander an instant from that beauti- 
ful picture. 

Mr. Newton glanced at her, now and then^ as 
he hurried down his dinner; at length he said^ 
"Sally, you would hardly know your friend 
Frisk there; he was much younger and thinner 
when that was taken than he is now." 

Sally. And yet he looks more natural there^ to 
me. 

Mr, Newton, You mean more as a dog ought to 
look. 

Sally, No, sir; I mean just as I say; it seems 
to me as if I had played with Frisk when he looked 
just like the dog there. I wonder how I came to 
know his name. 

Miss Mira, I s'pose you heard him called by 
name; or if you didn't, there is ten thousand dogs 
of that name, and one dog bears a strong disaem^ 
bianco to any other dog. 

Sally. It seems, too, as if I had seen that lovely 
lady before, and I am sure I have seen the pretty 
child. 

Mr. Newton. It is because you have seen your- 
self, Sally. I told Miss Mira that I thought you 
looked like that little girl. 

Miss Mira. That is sheer nonsense, Timothy, 
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You thought Evelina looked like that picture— 
and you think this gal looks like it, when they 
bear no more dissemblance to each other than a 
cat and a f n^. I hope you are not going to adopt 
every gnurly brat you see^ 'cause they look like 
that pictur' child of youm. 

Mr. Newton, Spare the feelings of a bereaved 
father ; you cannot understand them. 

By this time the carriage was at the door. 
Mr. Newton^ as he seated himself in it^ said^ 
" Jump in, Sally, and sit on the seat opposite me." 

He then ordered the coachman to drive rapidly 
to the school-house. For some moments after^ 
Mr. Newton remained silent and thoughtful^ with 
his eyes fixed on the forlorn child before him ; he 
then broke out suddenly: ''And where did you 
live, Sally, before you were with Mrs. Macer?" 

Sally, In a very large house, where there were 
a great many orphans like myself. 

Mr, Newton. An Orphan Asylum. Where was 
it? 

Sally. I don't know, sir. 

Mr, Netcto7i. What is your surname, Sally ? 

Sally, They never called me anything but Sally 
there; but Mrs. Macer says I have another name, 
Sabor. I just remember being called by some such 
name whpn I was a very little girL 
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JKr. NewUm, Were tbey kind to you at the 
Asylum? 

Scdly^ I don't remember any great unkindness. 
It seems now as though nobody took any more 
notice of me than if I bad been a wooden child ; 
only that I was fed and clothed, and walked out 
in a procession with fifty or more children, in blue 
frocks and white pinafores. It must have been in 
a city, for there were a great many houses and 
people, by which we were hurried as we passed 
through the streets. 

Mr. Newton, How old are you, child ? 

Sally. I don't know exactly. Mrs. Macer says 
I am about thirteen. I must have been five or 
six years old when my dear mother died. Father 
had then been dead a long time. 

Mr, Newton, Can you not remember either of 
them? 

Sally. I remember my sick mother lying in a 
bed with white curtains. She gave me her wed- 
ding ring. 

Here Sally burst into tears, and Mr. New- 
ton said, soothingly, '^Poor child; say no more 
about the melancholy past. Let us look at 
the present. I am afraid your position is far 
from comfortable. Would you like to leave Mrs. 
M^er?" 
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Sally. O no, sir. I can't do that. How would 
she get along without me? 

Mr. Newton. But I fear you suffer from — from 
i— (Mr. Newton would not say hunger) — ^in short, 
how would you like to live at Fairbank? 

Sally. I should not like to live there at all^ as a 
servant to Miss Evelina Anderson. I know Mrs. 
Macer's ways, and should not care to change. 

Mr. Newton. Not exactly as a servant, but — b 
The gentleman did not know exactly in what 
capacity to place Sally. 

Sally. Do not be uneasy about me, sir. I have got 
quite used to the rats, and am not half as much 
afraid of ghosts as I was when I first came here. 

Mr. Newton. Rats and ghosts ! 

Sally described the old lumber-garret. Before 
she had done, they reached the school-house. 

Jenny had fallen asleep where the children had 
laid her. Mr. Newton lifted her tenderly into the 
carriage, and told Evelina to follow. She did so> 
grumbling and pouting. 

Jenny leaned her head on Mr. Newton's shoulder. 
" It was very wrong for that scamp, Harry Thom- 
son, to put you on his pony," said he. 

Jenny. O no; he was very kind. I alone was 
to blame, for attempting to ride when I did not 
know how. I thought grandma' would not like it 
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at the time; and I ought to have refused^ for I am 
always punished when I do contrary to her wishes. 
But pride got the better of me; and you know 
pride must have a fall. 

Evelina. So you did deserve it, richly; for you 
were delighted because Harry preferred you to 
me. You felt mighty grand. 

Mr. Newton. Evelina ! Evelina ! After Jenny 
has confessed so much, it is ungenerous, mean, to 
reproach her. Jenny, I should never have sus- 
pected that you were proud. 

Jenny. But I am, sir; I try to drive out the 
evil passion, but it will come, in some shape or 
other, again and again. 

Evelina. I wish it would keep you from driving 
cows, and going with Poor Sally. 

Jenny. It does not trouble me to drive a blind 
man's cow when he needs her; nor to show kind- 
ness to a poor girL Everybody in the village 
knows me, and I am just the same to them, 
whether I go with Sally or with you. Besides, I 
really enjoy a walk with her, she is so bright and 
entertaining. 

Mr. Newton. I should not think pride was your 
besetting sin. 

Jenny. I am proud of grandma'. When any 
one treats me contemptuously, I think, '^ Never 
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inind> yoa haven't sucli a grandma' as I have/' 
Then I am proud of not being rich. 

Evelina. Proud of not being rich! That is 
impossible ! 

Jmm^ I 08n*t expldn this queer kind of pride 
exactly. I feel a sort of silly exultation because I 
can be somebody, without much money. There, 
now, Mr. Newton, grandma' would say that I had 
talked quite too much about myself, and I b^ you 
to excuse me. 

Mr. Newton. I had no right to force you to con- 
fess so much. I must make acquaintance with 
your good grandmother. And here we are at the 
door; I will go in first, and explain to her what 
has happened. 

Jenny. No, no; she will be too much alarmed 
to see you; let me get out. The faintness has 
gone, and I feel much better. 

The old lady was sitting in her usual place, net- 
ting a fish-net for her poor neighbour, Doole. 

Jenny introduced Mr. Newton and Evelina, and 
he explained what had happened. 

^^ It was Poor Sally who frightened the pony and 
caused all this trouble," said Evelina, spitefully. 

Mrs. Brice. I know Sally did it unintentionally, 
then ! for she has a great, noble, generous heart ! 
You look pale, my own darling. 
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Mr, NewUm. We will leave you, Mrs. Brice, 
noWy and come to-morrow morning, to inquire 
after Jenny, hoping to find her much better. 

As they passed out, they met Sally, who, almost 
out of breath with running, had come to assist 
Mrs. Brice and Jenny. 

''A great, noble, generous heait," said Mr. 
Newton, as the carriage rolled towards Fairbank. 

** What is that you are saying to yourself, uncle ?" 
demanded Evelina. 

** A great, noble, generous heart !" he replied. 
''What would I not give to have you deserve such 
praise as Mrs. Brice bestowed upon Poor Sally V* 

Evelina was given to pouting. Her lips, in fact, 
had grown into a fixed pout; not a pretty one 
either, and when she was much displeased they 
looked like (what a comparison !) a snout. 

It was Sally who made the sage-tea for Jenny. 
It was Sally who warmed the bed and put sugar 
in the warming-pan, to take out the cruel bruises. 
It was Sally who sang Jenny to sleep with her 
own favourite song, " Home, Sweet Home^" thougli 
to Sally there was indeed " no spot on earth lUce 
home." 
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CHAPTER XK. 

A REJECTED PBOPOSAL. 

The next morning Mrs. Brice welcomed Mr. New- 
ton most cordially. It was not alone because he 
brought Jenny a fresh bouquet, and nice calves- 
foot jelly, but because he took such genuine, kind 
interest in her beloved grandchild. 

Jenny was better than she had dared to hope, 
after so serious an accident, but she thought to 
keep in her bed for the day would be advisable. 

Mr. Newton was glad to find Mrs. Brice alone, 
and said, ^^ Can you spare a few moments from 
your patient ?" 

Mrs, Brice, Perfectly well; for Sally is with her. 
She begged permission to stay from school for the 
purpose of nursing her young friend. Pray be 
seated, sir. 

Mr. Newton, It may surprise you to see me take 
so deep an interest in Jenny and Sally, but I have 
peculiar reasons for it. 

Mrs, Brice, I am not surprised. I consider 
them both interesting in their own way^ and I think 
Sally's exceedingly trying position would call forth 
sympathy from any benevolent person. Surely 
your kindness needs no apology. 
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Mr, Newton, It is about Sally that I wish to 
consult you. I lost an only daughter, who would 
have been about her age. To make up the sad 
loss as far as possible, I adopted the child of a dis- 
tant relation, because I fancied she resembled my 
departed darling. Evelina Anderson I cannot 
love as I thought I should; I have shown her 
every kindness and unlimited indulgence, yet she 
manifests neither gratitude nor affection. 

Mrs, Brice, Gratitude is an emotion which only 
noble minds can feel. 

Mr. Newton, You have been able to excite that 
emotion in Sally. 

Mrs. Brice, Have I, indeed! Very little have 
I done for her. She is grateful even to Mrs. 
Macer, because she allows her to work for her, and 
sleep in a lumber garret ! 

Mr, Newton., She forgives all the wrongs she has 
received, and is generous towards that neglectful, 
unkind woman. She has won my admiration and 
esteem. I wish to do something for the child, but 
cannot invent anything that does not seem too 
romantic. It would not answer for me to adopt, 
another daughter ; it would, perhaps, be unjust to 
Evelina. I am blest with ample means to do good, 
and instead of founding an Orphan Asylum^ I 
wish to aid orphans in my own peculiar way* I 
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want your advice, for I am said to be fimtastical 
and romantic. I am still haunted by resemblances. 
Sally bears a strcmger resemblance to my own little 
girl than Evelina does, and I have decided <»i re- 
leasing her from her present situation. 

Mrs. Brice. Are you not somewhat hasty about 
this important matter ? 

Mr. Newton, I am perhaps governed by what 
may be termed generous impulses, rather than by 
principle. I wish to place Sally with yourself, 
madam, and your sweet Jenny. 

Mrs. Brice. I am very sorry for Sally, but I 
could not receive her into my quiet cottage ; her 
careless habits would give me too much trouble. 

Mr. Newton. But, madam, you wish to do good 
from principle. 

Mrs. Brice. But I must choose my own way, as 
you do, sir. Sally would, in daily life, be a great 
disadvantage to my Jenny. Beside being careless, 
she is fearfully superstitious, and has never been 
taught good manners. 

Mr. Newton. Jenny's influence upon Sally would 
be the governing influence. Only consider how 
the poor girl is placed; sleeping in a garret where 
the rats run over her; half starved ; no word of 
kindness ever spoken to her; the very clothing 
she wears making her an object of pity to some. 
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and ridicule to others ; a poor^ forsaken^ homeless 
orphan. 

Mrt. Brice. I have counted the cost. Jenny 
has been educated with the greatest possible care, 
yet her habits and principles are not so firmly 
fixed as to allow me to venture upon the plan you 
propose. 

^^I have mistaken your character^ madam/' 
said Mr, Newton, his habitual politeness giving 
way for the moment to angry feeling. 

Mrs. Brice. It may be that I am not generous 
to Sally, but I am just to my own grandchild. 

Mr. Newton took leave^ and wended his way 
homeward^ with feelings of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. 

The next morning Jenny was much better^ and 
in a few days was again at school. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 



Thb month of April, with its sunshine and showers, 
its bursting buds, and delicate fragile flowers^ had 
given place to May — the idol month of poets, with 
her deeper green and gayer flowers. 
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Sally's first tulip had bloomed. O how anxi- 
ously that precious tulip had been watched^ from 
the first pushing of the reddish green leaves above 
the ground^ till it stood proudly erect upon its tall 
stem, and unfolded its purple and yellow petals. 

Sally gathered it, placed it with some green 
myrtle in the Dresden china jug, and gave it to 
Mrs. Macer. 

" Why, Sally, where did you get this splendid 
tulip?" exclaimed Mrs. Macer. 

SaUy, I raised it in my own garden, from a root 
Mr. Newton gave me. 

Mrs. Macer. He seems to have taken a great 
fancy to you, Sally. He was inquiring about you 
to-day. But your garden, Sally, where is it? 

Sally. Have you never seen my precious gar- 
den? Why, I have seven kinds of flowers in 
bud at this very time. That is my first tulip. 
I wish you would come and look at it, for now 
that I don't go to school, I keep it in first-rate 
order. 

Mrs. Macer actually went to see the garden, and 
much wondered at Sally's ingenuity in making the 
fence of the old balusters, and her success in cul- 
tivating her flowers. 

" Really, Sally," said she, *^ I am much obliged 
to you for the splendid tulip." 
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Sally was so touched by the first really kind 
words Mrs. Macer had ever spoken to her, that 
large tears stood in her dark eyes^ and the colour 
in her cheeks deepened. 

'* Gome in the house now, I have something to 
tell you." They went in, and Mrs. Macer told 
Sally to sit down, and then said, " Mr. Newton 
wants you to go to school; he has persuaded me 
to give you to him. He wishes to have you board 
somewhere in the village, and go to school." 

Sally. I don't understand you, ma'am. 

Mrs. Macer. You know there is nobody to claim 
you, and that you were bound out to me till eigh- 
teen. Mr. Newton has paid for your time, and 
you are free. The papers are all made out by Mr. 
Thomson, the lawyer. 

/S^ally. I had rather stay with you, ma'am, than 
to go among strangers. What will you do without 
me? 

Mrs. Macer. I shall find some one to supply your 
place. 

Sally. I hope she won't be so careless and for- 
getful as I have been. Where am I to go ? 

Mrs. Macer. For the present, to Fairbank, till 
Mr. Newton has made other arrangements. Eve- 
lina Anderson has gone away to boarding-school. 

Sally. To Fairbank! O dear, dear, dear! I 

X 
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am not fit to go to Fairbank. It frightens me to 
think of it. Let me stay with you^ and if Mr. 
Newton will pay you for my boards we can live 
very comfortably. I should like much to go to 
school again. 

Mrs. Macer. I am touched by your generosity^ 
Sally. I have not been so kind to you as I ought 
to have been. You cannot stay with me, for I am 
going away from Snowton to Dermerville. In 
short, Sally, to confess the truth — I am going to 
be married. 

Sally, Married ! May I ask who is to be your 
husband ? 

Mrs, Macer* Mr. Nazy, the gentleman you 
have seen here several times of late. But, Sally, 
I thought you would be delighted to -go to Fair- 
bank. Think what a beautiful garden there is 
there. 

Sally. I wish it was sweet Jenny Brice instead 
of poor me. She knows how to behave like a lady. 
What should I do, if I had to be dressed like a 
doll and stuck up in the parlour, when I have no 
right to be there ? Bad luck, bad luck ! 

Mrs, Macer. The best luck in the world. You 
are a very strange girl. 

Sally. You would not say so, ma'am, if you only 
knew how that woman lip there goes prying into 
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everything about the house^ through her big spec- 
tacles. I think I (ian hear her saying to me, 
*^ Don't soil the carpet !" *^ Don't put your fingers 
on that nice table!" ** Don't spill your teal" O 
dear, ,dear I it is a very grand place — too grand, 
ma'am, for Poor Sally. Didn't Bhe say to me, 
" Don't sit in that chair !" She will do^don't me 
from morning till night. 

Mrs, Macer. But Mr. Newton will be very kind 
to you, and will not allow Miss Almira to harass 
you. Besides, it is possible that he may send you 
away to school. 

Sally. I do like Mr. Newton, but I don't want 
him to support me ; I am old enough and strong 
enough to support myself. 

Mrs, Macer, You are the silliest child that ever 
I saw. Why, you will live like a princess. 

Sally was not silly; she never made a more 
sensible remark in her life. She had felt, although 
very young at the time, what it was to be depen- 
dent. Since she had been with Mrs. Macer, she 
knew that she was more than earning her support, 
and, in the midst of many privations, she preferred 
it to living on charity. Mr. Newton was almost 
a stranger to her, and it was in a sad tone that she 
inquired, '* When am I to go ?" 

'' To-day." 
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" To-day ! Who is to stay with you, ma'am ?'* 

" I am going to leave, myself, to-morrow." 

Sally ran up to the old lumber-garret, sat down 
on the floor, covered her face with her apron, and 
wept. Strange as it may seem, she had become 
attached to a place she called her own, in spite of 
rats and ghosts. Nobody had intruded upon her 
there ; every object had become familiar, and even 
the tall mirror, with its broken glass, seemed a 
friend. 

When Mrs. Macer called her down, her eyes 
were red and swollen with weeping. 

Mrs, Macer. Fie ! ^e ! Sally. Wash your face 
and hands, and make yourself ready to go. Here 
is a ring of yours the French baker handed me 
yesterday; he says you left it in pawn for bread 
for me. Poor Sally! I had no idea you could be 
so generous — ^it's really quite romantic 

Sally most gladly placed the ring on her finger. 

The pink bonnet, now soiled and bent into 
numberless angles, the dirty shawl torn in slits, a 
dingy calico frock, and miserable shoes and stock- 
ings, in which Poor Sally arrayed herself, formed 
a striking contrast with the silk-lined carriage 
into which she soon after stept with fear and 
trembling. 

"Good-by, Sally," said Mrs. Macer, shaking 
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hands with the poor girl. ^^ There is a band-box 
to go with you. I am sorry I had not time to 
prepare you for going. Be a good girl^ Sally. 
Farewell !*' 

"O forgive me, ma'am, for all my carelessness, 
for all the crockery I have broken," said Sally. 

Poor Sally was no longer the bound-out girl ; 
that made a mighty difference to Mrs. Macer : but 
the few words of kindness to the artless Sally 
effaced every remembrance of hardship and ne- 
glect. She sobbed out her " Good-by," and the 
carriage drove off to Fairbank 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AWKWARDNESS AND DISCONTENT. 

Mr. Newton handed Sally out of the carriage, and 
led her up stairs to the door of one of the front 
bedrooms. He gave her the key, and said, '' These 
are your rooms, Sally, the bed-room and dressing- 
room adjoining. All the wearing apparel, the 
dressing-case, work-box, &c., you find within, are 
yours. We dine in about an hour. Dress your- 
self neatly, and be sure to be ready when the 
dinner-bell rings; Miss Almira is very punctual. 
There will be two bells rung." 



\ 
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The coachman now handed up the old band-box. 
Mr. Newton thinking it contained Sally's miser- 
able wardrobe, said, *' Put it away in the closet, 
I suppose you will not need to use any of its con- 
tents at present^" as a delicate hint to Sally not 
to appear at dinner in anything she had ever worn 
before. 

Sally entered the spacious bed-room^ and turned 
the key inside. For a moment or two she remained 
without advancing a step, stupified with astonish- 
ment. 

On one side of the room was a rosewood bed- 
steady with white lace curtains, suspended from a 
gilded wreath of flowers, hanging in the form of a 
tent around the pure white bed. The window- 
curtains were of the same embroidered lace, with 
outer curtains of blue damask. Between the win- 
dows was a dressing-table, with white marble top 
and large mirror, supplied with a dressing-case^ 
containing combs, brushes, and all other appliances 
needful for the most refined toilet. Then there 
was a large bureau with the drawers open, dis- 
playing wearing apparel, and a wardrobe whose 
open doors seemed to invite Poor Sally to help 
herself to the dresses within. Another open door 
led to the dressing-room, with its bathing appa- 
ratus. 
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Sally stood in a complete maze, breathless and 
trembling. A superstitious awe crept over her ;• 
everything seemed to her excited imagination weird 
and supernatural. At length she gained courage 
to step softly forward; she was startled by a figure 
advancing to meet her. She absolutely shrieked 
with terror. Fortunately no one heard the shriek. 
The figure was Sally's own, in a large cheval-glass 
which stood nearly opposite the door. It was in 
very truth a startling sight to one who had never 
before seen herself reflected from top to toe. 
Sally's first thought was, '^ How tall I am for a 
girl not quite fourteen !" The next was, " What 
a forlorn- looking creature! Why, this frock is 
entirely outgrown. It's clear up above my ankles. 
How could Mr. Newton take a fancy to such 
a distressed-looking girL What stockings and 
shoes! What a bonnet!" And Sally actually 
laughed at herself. 

The first bell rang for dinner. Sally threw oflF 
her bonnet and shawl on the floor. What ihoiUd 
she put on ? She dreaded to touch a single article* 
Before she was half-dressed, the second bell rang. 
She hurried on the first frock she laid her hand 
upon. It happened to be the best in the ward- 
robe. 

A gentle tap at the door gave her new alarm. 



'] 
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*' Who is it ?" she ventured to ask. ^ 

*' It's only me^ Miss. I am Bridget^ the cham- 
bermaid, and have come to help you." 

Sally opened the door, and Bridget assisted her 
to finish dressing, and then showed her the way 
to the dining-room. 

The rustle of the rich silk, as Sally moved 
along, seemed to her excited mind like the whis- 
pering of evil spirits reproaching her. 

Mr. Newton rose from the table where he was 
already seated, and formally introduced Miss Sally 
Sabor to Miss Almira Cuffman. 

A blindness came before Sally's eyes; she could 
scarcely find her way to the chair, behind which 
a footman stood bowing and beckoning. " Sally 
Sabor!" thought she, wonderingly. 

Miss Mira sat up stiff and glum, looking as 
though she had fed all her life on sour-krout. 
Sally had been accustomed to take her scanty 
meals standing, in the back-shed, or sitting in a 
corner by a low bench. For two or three years 
she had not eaten a regular meal at table. No 
wonder she did not know how to manage a napkin 
and silver fork ! Is it astonishing that she spilled 
the soup on her new silk dress, cut her mouth 
with a knife, and knocked over a goblet of water? 
Is it incredible that she could not swallow two 
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mouthfuls? She felt choked up to her very lips, 
and the tears kept coming into her eyes. Miss 
Mira scowled and fidgeted and groaned, and groaned 
and fidgeted and scowled, but she had promised 
Mr. Newton to make no remarks, and was obliged 
to keep her word. 

Mr. Newton heaped Sally's plate with one thing 
after another, but how could she swallow? He 
talked to her kindly, but how could she answer a 
word? 

To her great relief. Frisk found his way to the 
dining-room, came to her side, licked her hand, 
and looked lovingly in her face. He was a friend 
in need. Two great tears rolled over Sally's 
cheeks, but there was ^^ a smile on her lip." 

" This is quite a new trick of that dog ; turn 
him out," said Miss Mira to the footman. 

'^ No, no, let him alone; he has come to welcome 
his friend. Good fellow! how did you know 
she was here? Sally, if you really will not take 
any dinner, you may have a run with Frisk in the 
garden, and I will soon join you there," said Mr. 
Newton. 

Sally was glad to be relieved from the torment 
of sitting at table, and could breathe again when 
she found herself in the open air. With Frisk and 
the flowers she was quite cheerful. 
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As soon as she was out of hearings Miss Mira 
began^ " Now, Timothy, don't you see how absurd 
you are? You might as well bring a pig from the 
gutter to your table! The sluttish thing, she put 
on the very best dress the first day, and was the 
ruination of it." 

Mr. Newton, You must give the frightened 
thing time to recover. She flutters like a newly- 
caged bird. Have patience^ Mira^ and teach^ her 
how to behave. 

Miss Mira, She will never be a becoming per- 
son at our table. 

Mr, Newton, But the blue silk was wonderfully 
becoming to her. The likeness of which I have 
so frequently spoken was more striking than 
' ever. Even her small hands are like hers. And 
Mr. Newton pointed to the portrait over the 
mantel-piece. 

Miss Mira, You are the most prantastic man 
that ever breathed. Sally's red paws^ with their 
ten black nails^ like those lily-white hands yonder! 
Timothy ! you sartingly are getting into your 
dotera^e, 

Mr, Newton. Yet I am ten years younger than 
you. 

Miss Mira, You wont outlive your crotchets and 
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whim- whams if you should live to be as old as 
Bethuselah, 

Mr, Newton. I must have something to love and 
to live for. I do not wish to marry again. 

Miss Mira, Marry ! That would be worse than 
any crankum you have yet taken into your noddle. 

Mr. Newton. Agreed. Then you must be very 
kind to Sally. I shall leave home this evening for 
a few days, and you must do everything in your 
power to make the house agreeable to our young 
friend. I. will go to her now, and try my best to 
make her feel at ease. 

As Mr. Newton left the room. Miss Mira 
brought down her fist so forcibly on the dinner 
table, that all the glass rang and rattled — " He 
shan't marry again, at any rate," said she to herself. 

Mr. Newton found Sally in the garden, kneel- 
ing on the soft, dark mould, inhaling the fragrance 
of a rose-geranium. She started up when she saw 
the expression of his countenance, sure that she 
had done something wrong, but not conscious what 
it was. Poor Sally had been accustomed to take 
no more care of her clothing than a cat does of its 
skin, and when she knelt before the beautiful 
flower, she did not think of her beautiful silk frock, 
to which she had added two large dark stains. 
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The expression of displeasure on Mr. Newton's 
benevolent countenance soon gave place to a 
kindly smile. 

" Sally^ I have brought you a few raisins and 
an orange from the dessert^ which you did not taste, 
and have come to eat my nuts with you, while we 
walk about the garden. Go and get your white 
sun-honnet, for you must not come into the garden 
without a bonnet." 

Sally ran up stairs to her room. There lay 
every article of dress she had taken off, scattered 
about — she kicked them into a heap in one corner, 
and from the wardrobe took down the snow- 
white bonnet, leaving the prints of four dirty 
fingers from her very first touch. 

The walk in the garden was delightful^ not- 
withstanding Sally's adding plenty of orange juice 
to the soup and the dirt stains on her blue silk 
dress. Mr, Newton told her he was exceedingly 
pleased with her love of flowers, and then he de- 
scribed the cactus and other tropical plants as he 
had seen them growing in their native clime. He 
spoke of the manners and customs of different na- 
tions — the filth of the Hottentots contrasted with 
the neatness of civilized and refined nations^ and 
ended with a gentle moral lecture on the beauty 
of neatness in dress and person. He ended by 
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Bdyingy " Now, Sally, go to your room, take a 
bath, and change your dress throughoiU, Excuse 
me for reminding you to brush carefully your hair^ 
teeth, and nails." 

Poor Sally had never owned a brush of any 
kind, and never had used any but a scrubbing- 
brush. She was pondering over the variety of 
brushes in her dressing-case, when Bridget en- 
tered. "I have come to arrange your bath for 
you. Miss. Here, now, you see you turn this 
'ere silver thing when you want cold water, and 
t'other for warm. Then you can have your bath as 
warm or as cold as you please. I suppose you never 
seed a bath before," said Bridget, with a sneer. 

It will be remembered that Sally was very 
sensitive to ridicule; she felt that she was an obr 
ject of contempt to Bridget, and resolved she would 
have no more assistance from her. 

The bathing and brushing, vigorously performed 
by Sally, wonderfully improved her appearance^ 
and when she went down to tea in a simple 
white dress, though her complexion was browned 
by exposure, and her hands quite red, she was 
as pretty a girl as one ought to wish to see; 
Miss Mira herself confessed that she was '' quite 
decentish." 

Agaki, at table, that awful constraint came over 
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her, and with difficulty she took a drink of water 
and a bit of toast— sajing she did not wish any 
tea. The fact was, she was afraid of breaking 
one of those Dresden china tea-cups. As for cake, 
she durst not touch a morsel from the silver cake- 
basket. 

Soon after tea, Mr. Newton told Sally she might 
retire to her room, as he had an engagement ; he 
did not mention that he was going to leave home. 

When Sally entered her room, two tall sperma- 
ceti candles, in silver candlesticks, stood lighted 
upon her dressing-table; the bed-dothes were 
folded down, and her night-dress placed on the 
pillows. Again she saw herself in the cheval-glass, 
and started with terror. The superstitious awe 
to which she was subject came over her with over- 
whelming power. She imagined the liglits burnt 
blue. Every object about her assumed a ghost- 
like appearance. The innocent, tasteful bed- 
curtains to her were frightful; she would not sleep 
under them, she thought, for the world, on that 
pure white bed. She walked about on tiptoe, 
holding her breath, or sat on the floor, with her 
eyes fixed on those shadowy curtains, till she began 
to be sleepy. Then she threw herself on the car- 
pet, covered herself with the hearth-rug, and soon 
fell asleep. 
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Bridget was sent by the careful Miss Mira to 
put out the lights. There was no one in the bed; 
it was just as she had arranged it. She saw the 
heap near the fire-place^ and found that it was 
Poor Sally under the rug. So she extinguished 
the candles, stept softly out of the room^ and gently 
closed the door. Then she went down to the 
kitchen, and amused the other servants by telling 
how the new-comer lay on the floor because she 
did not know a bed was made to sleep in any more 
than she did that a bath-tub was made to bathe 
in ; and they all considered it the best joke that 
Bridget had ever told^ though they didn't believe 
it was true. 



CHAPTEB XXII. 

A DAT AT FAIRBANK. 

When Sally awoke the next morning, it Was 
some time before she could convince herself that 
she was not still dreaming. She rubbed her eyes 
and pinched her arm to know if she were really 
wide awake. "True," said she, *^it is I, Poor 
SaUy; I don't know why they call me Sabor. 
Yesterday morning I was dressed in dirty ragged 
clothes, and slept in the old garret i" 
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She started up at the sound of the breakfast- 
belL She was already dressed^ but so wrinkled 
and tumbled ! While she was deliberating what 
to do^ Bridget came to say that it was the second 
breakfast-bell^ and Miss Mira was waiting. So 
Sally hurried down just as she was^ Bridget walk- 
ing behind her ready to giggle out at the new- 
comer's odd ways. 

Though Sally was now absolutely hungry^ she 
could eat but little while the keen eyes of Miss 
Mira were fixed upon her. 

That stately person merely condescended to 
inform her that Mr. Newton had gone from home 
for a few days^ and had left word that Sally might 
take the carriage and call for Jenny Brice to come 
and pass the day with her. At this announcement 
Sally brightened^ and found words to thank Miss 
Mira. 

From real delicacy towards her dear Jenny, 
Sally now put on the plainest dress she could find, 
and the white sun-bonnet, instead of a nice straw 
one which hung beside it in the wardrobe. From 
the same motive she begged the coachman to stop 
a few doors from Mrs. Brice's cottage. Sally was 
so truly generous, that she could not bear to seem 
superior, in any respect, to her dear Jenny. 

Mrs. Brice and Jenny had not heard a syllable 
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about the sudden change in Sally's condition, and 
were much surprised when she ran in as usual^ 
without knocking, threw her arms around Jenny's 
neck, and kissed her again and again. Was it not 
queer? Sally had never dared to kiss sweet Jenny 
before. She had felt the wide distance between 
them ; now, that she was nice and clean, like her 
friend, and overjoyed to see her, she could not bear 
to release her from the close embrace. 

" Why, Sally, how neatly you look !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Brice. 

Sally. I suppose I do, but I don't feel that I 
have any right to these nice things. Mr. Newton 
has taken me to Fairbank to live, and given me 
lots of nice frocks and everything a lady could think 
of to use and to wear. O^ Jenny, I wish it was 
you instead of me. 

Jenny, the staid little Jenny, jumped up and 
down, and clapped her hands, saying, '^O, I'm so 
glad ! I'm so glad, I don't know what to do !" 

*'Do," said Sally, " come with me to Fairbank ; 
Mr. Newton's carriage is waiting for us, just by 
the corner yonder. Please, Mrs. Brice, let her go 
with me." 

Mrs, Brice, She may go ; but, Jenny, first take 
the gingerbread out of the oven. 

Jenny took the gingerbread out of the oven. 
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While Mrs. Brice asked dozens of .questions^ 
Sally's eyes were on the gingerbread, and its delici- 
ous flavour had apparently rendered her quite deaf, 
for she answered none. 

Her wishful^ or rather devouring look, was 
noticed by the old lady, and she told Jenny to 
break up a cake of it, and hand it round* 

" O, how excellent it is, Jenny !" said Sally, 
gobbling it down so hot that it almost burnt her 
throat ; '' I am hungry as a bear, and never tasted 
anything so nice in all my life ; and to think you 
made it too !" 

They did not doubt that Sally was hungry, when 
they saw piece after piece disappear, till the whole 
cake was gone, and wondered much that she could 
have so voracious an appetite. 

'' I don't feel easy at Fairbank, and my meals 
choke me there," said Sally. '' I wonder if I shall 
ever be able to eat before that awfiil Miss Mira." 

As Jenny and Sally entered the hall at Fair- 
bank, they were met by the " awful Miss Mira." 
An ominous frown was on her brow. 

" Sally Sabor," said she in an angry tone, '* was 
there ever such a slut brought into a decent house ? 
Go to your room ; show this tidy-looking girl how 
you have left it, and perhaps she will teach you 
how to put up your clothes in their proper places. 
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You are to keep that elegant room in perfect order, 
girl. Throw away or give away the nasty duds 
you brought with you. Mr. Newton says I must 
make you neat, but a mighty task I shall have of 
it. I would as soon undertake to make old Frisk 
dance a hompilce. Go along ! Don't stand staring 
and gaping at me as if I was some monstrous per^ 
Simon of my sect," 

Sally gladly escaped with Jenny to her room, 
and found it, indeed, in sad confusion. Sally gave 
herself up to crying, but Jenny went about putting 
everything in place. " O this nice, beautiful silk 
dress I Is it possible you have only worn it once ? 
It ought to have lasted years. I am sorry you are 
so careless, Sally. Can't you learn to be neat ?" 
said Jenny. 

" What's the use ?" sobbed out Sally. '' It only 
gives one a mighty deal of trouble." 

"Not when you are once accustomed to it; then 
it saves a great deal of trouble. Have you looked 
at this beautiful work-table ?" 

" No ; I didn't know what it was." 

Jenny lifted the top of an inlaid work-table, 
and showed Sally all the conveniences of scissors, 
needles, spools, &c., &c., within. 

" A gold thimble too, marked * Sally.' I should 
think you would be delighted," said she. 
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^If I could only feel that I had a right to all these 
beautiful things/* answered Sally, sorrowfully. 

" But you have. Look here ! If here isn't a 
purse with money in it — a green and gold purse ! 
Was ever anybody so generous as Mr. Newton,'* 
said the delighted Jenny. " Let us see what is 
in it; open it, Sally. A little paper parcel di- 
rected to ' Sally Sabor.'" 

Sally unrolled the paper, and found in it two 
sovereigns in gold. On the paper was written, 
'* Spending money for Sally, to be used generously 
and prudently." 

" Take it, Jenny, purse and all — it is yours. I 
am so glad I have something to give you at last," 
said Sally, poking purse and money into Jenny's 
hand. * 

'' No, no j not a penny of it," replied Jenny. 
'' You are to use it prudently as well as gener- 
ously." 

SaUy, It is just the most prudent thing I can 
do with it, Jenny. Pray take it, Jenny, for I 
have here more than I shall ever use. Such lots 
of things ! 

Jenny. Let us look at all your nice clothing. 
You may soon want gloves or shoes, and then you 
will not be obliged to ask Mr. Newton for them. 
He is so thoughtful and kind ! 
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Sally, Ah, if I could only feel that I had a right 
here^ and knew how to behave. But I don't^ and 
I can't. 

Jenny, Your dressing-room ! Is it not charm- 
ing? Do you take a bath every day? 

Sally, Every day ! How could you think of such 
a thing? Once a- week I should think would be 
quite enough. 

Jenny, Every day, Sally ; it is a pleasure, and 
not a trouble. You know you must be very, very 
neat. 

Sally. What a trouble! Just such bad luck 
must come to me. 

Jenny, No, no, Sally; you are naughty. A 
kind providence has given you one of the best of 
friends in Mr. Newton. 

Sally, I can't enjoy anything here. I feel as 
if I were walking on eggs all the while. I can 
hardly believe I am the same girl I was yester- 
day. 

Jenny, Come, let me curl your hair; you have 
very pretty hair, Sally, if you only keep it in 
order. 

Sally, Don't flatter me, Jenny; pray don't. 
I am a poor, disagreeable, ugly thing; not flt to 
be in this grand house, and to have these elegant 
things. You say I ought to be grateful — ou^ht is 
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one thing, and is another. I wish I could throw 
Iny^elf in the fish-pond. 

Jenny, O don't be so wicked ! Now we have 
put all things in order, let us go about the garden 
and green-house. 

SaUy, I cannot feel that I have any right to go 
even into the garden. I seem like an interloper; 
but I will go with you. 

Jenny, Throw off all these scruples; try to 
feel free, and enjoy what is so kindly and so freely 
given. 

Sally, I do try, but I cannot enjoy anything 
here, under the eye of Miss Mira. 

The garden, however, drew Sally's thoughts 
from everything disagreeable, and she wandered 
about with the delighted Jenny till the dinner-bell 
rang. 

Miss Mira had taken a new whim into her 
ungracious mind. She was utterly silent, sitting 
up stiff and forbidding as a statue of chalk, at 
the head of the table. The footman carved and 
handed the girls what they needed; but a dose of 
ipecacuanha could not more effectually have spoiled 
their appetite than did the silent, scowling some- 
body, who did not even look at them. 

Jenny endeavoured to talk to Sally, but her 
voice sank to a whisper, and finally ceased entirely. 
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As soon as the formal ceremony of dinner wa^i 
over. Miss Mira said to Jenny — 

"Little girl, you can run home nowj there's no 
need of a carriage for one who has used nothing 
but sheep's trotters all her life." 

Jenny was not slow to obey this order. She 
was soon on her way; Sally followed her to the 
gate, and when they parted, both were in tears. 

As Sally returned to the house, she met Miss 
Mira on the piazza. 

'* Go to your room," said she. " Throw out all 
the miserable things you brought with you, and 
have them burnt ; no doubt there's grease enough 
in them to make a splenderiferoibs bonfire." 

Sally retreated to her room glowing with anger. 

Jenny had put everything in order, laying away 
Sally's old garments by themselves. The poor 
girl now felt an attachment for them, and deter- 
mined to put them in the band-box that had been 
sent, and keep them out of sight. 

She opened the band-box for the purpose. 
There was the big velvet bonnet that had caused 
her so much mortification. There was the milk- 
jug of Dresden china given by Mr. Newton to 
supply the place of the one she had broken ; be- 
sides, there were a few cups and saucers, and two 
])lates of the same china, which Mrs. Macer had 
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only used on special occasions. Then there were 
fragments of dresses such as Sally remembered to 
have worn ; several lace caps^ as yellow as saffron, 
and a soiled white satin dress, made in a very old 
^Eishion. At the bottom of the band-box were 
several books. 

The first that Sally opened was a Bible. On 
the fly-leaf was written, " S. S. Belknap ; with 
the love and blessing of her mother, on her seven- 
teenth birth-day." 

S. S. B.— the very initials on her mother's wed- 
ding-ring ! 

The next, a well-worn copy of Wilson's Sacra 
Privata, besides Young's Night Thoughts, Cowper's 
Task, and Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living. 

'* Can it be that these things belonged to my 
mother !" exclaimed Sally. ** Why, if they did 
not, should Mrs. Macer have sent them here? O, 
mother, mother, tell me what to do ! where shall 
your poor child go ?" 

Sally waited in breathless agitation, as though 
she expected indeed to hear the voice of her sainted 
mother. She was still sitting on the floor in the 
midst of these mementoes when the tea-bell rang. 
Sally took no notice of it, determined to absent 
herself. But Miss Mira sent Bridget with^eremp- 
tory orders to have her come down immediately. 
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She went with a flushed face and beating heart. 
The moment she lifted the cup of tea to her lips^ 
it fell and dashed to pieces^ and the tea was spilled 
over the table. 

Miss Mira shrieked^ jumped ,up, gave Sally a 
push that sent her out of her chair^ half across the 
robm, and told her not to show her face down 
stairs again till she had learned to behave herself, 

Sally hastened to her own room^ and turned the 
key of the door. 

The twilight now gleamed through the windows, 
and gave a soft, melancholy hue to every object. 

** I will not stay here," exclaimed Sally, pas- 
sionately. " I will go to Mrs. Macer and ask her 
about my mother; and then I will go somewhere 
and work for my living." 

With mysterious awe the girl folded the satin 
dress which she doubted not had been her mother's 
bridal attire, and replaced it with the other con- 
tents of the band-box. Then she dressed herself 
in the clothing she had worn at Mrs. Macer 's, 
and hung up or hid away every article she had 
worn at Fairbank. 

Her old stockings and shoes had disappeared; 
and having determined to wear nothing that she 
had not brought with her, she was forced to go 
barefoot. 
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" I cannot stay here/' she whispered to herself, 
'* where my mother haunts me like a ghost." 

Sally forgot that ghosts are the most unreal 
things on earth. 

By the time the poor girl was ready to depart, 
the full moon had risen, and the white curtains 
were e^en more fearful to her excited imagination 
than by twilight. 

She took the small Bible, supposed to belong to 
her mother, and put it in her pocket, with the 
money Mrs. Macer had given her at parting. 
Then she step]>ed softly with her bare feet out 
of the room, locked the door, and as she went 
down stairs placed the key under the stair-carpet. 
As she swiftly glided down the avenue to the gate. 
Frisk came after her as fast as he could ; he did 
not bark, but whined piteously. 

** Poor fellow," whispered Sally, '' I cannot take 
you along, it would not be right. Go back." 
But Frisk followed her to the gate, and it was 
some time before she could shut him in, and escape. 
Then she ran, full speed, towards the old house, 
where she intended to pass the night. No one 
met her on the way. When she reached the house 
it looked dismal and forsaken; with trembling 
limbs she climbed up to the dormant window on 
the low roof, and easily gained admittance. 
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Everything there was just as she had left it. 
As the moonlight fell upon the old looking-glass, 
it seemed the face of a familiar friend. The 
clothing she had left lay scattered about. She 
made up a small bundle, and then lay down with- 
out undressing, on the old cot-bedstead, from 
which the thin straw bed had not been deemed 
worth removing. 

It was long before she could sleep. Of all the 
omens that Sally dreaded, none was more terrific 
to her than the howl of a dog. As it now reached 
her ear, it made her shudder and wrap her head 
in the pillow. In this way she fell asleep, and 
did not awake till the early dawn came in at the 
window. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



RUNAWAYS. 



Sally started up; remembered slowly how she 
came to be asleep in the old place, and soon made 
her way to the ground. There was Frisk, wagging 
his tail for joy; he it was who had so terrified 
Sally late at night. The little French baker over 
the way was just opening his shop-window as 
Sally stepped out of the front door of the old 
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house. He beckoned to her to come across the 
street. 

" Hab you get your leetle ring ? I gib it to 
de lady for you. Ver' sorry I lose him so long." 

" I have it on my finger," said Sally, showing 
the ring. ^^ Please sell me a couple of rolls." 
The baker handed the rolls, and Sally offered him 
the silver coin Mrs. Macer had given her. He 
threw it on the counter, it rang " good and true." 

'^Dis all de moneys you hab.^" he inquired, 
meaning! *^ have you no change ?" 

Sally blushed as she replied '^ It is, sir." 

"Veil, den, you may hab de rolls to-day for 
nothing, and not leave de leetle ring. De lady 
was much pleased vid you when I gib her de ring. 
She say, ' good girl, good girL' " 

Sally bade the baker good morning, and walked 
rapidly away, followed by Frisk. When she 
reached the road leading to Fairbank, she tried to 
induce the dog to go home. She coaxed, and she 
threatened ; she even took up a stone, pretending 
she would throw it at him. He looked frightened 
and ashamed, but crouched at her feet and turned 
his great eyes wistfully up at her face. 

" Well, then, I must run away from you. Frisk, 
for I will take nothing from Fairbank that belongs 
there ;" so saying, Sally ran as fast as ,she could'; 
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but the dog ran as fast as she did^ though he 
panted for breath and lolled out his tongue. 

After running in this way for a whole mile 
Sally slackened her pace and said, *' Poor fellow, 
it is too bad to make you run at this rate; besides. 
Frisk, if anybody should see us they would know 
we were runaways." She then seated herself 
under a tree by the roadside, and dividing one of 
her rolls with Frisk, said, " You shall have some 
breakfast, and afterwarcls you will go home." 

The dog again turned those large, expressive 
eyes to Sally's face, and licked her hand. 

" This dog," thought she, " has such a human 
look, that I am almost afraid of him. He really 
is the best friend, next to« Jenny Brice, that Poor 
Sally has. It is hard for me to drive him away." 

She then started up, flung the roll as far as she 
could towards Fairbank, and pointed to have Frisk 
go and eat it. He went, picked it up, and brought 
it back to Sally. 

" Well, Frisk, you are determined to run away 
from your master, and I cannot help it. The 
wonder is, that both of us should forsake such a 
beautiful home. Queer, queer, isn't it. Frisk, that 
you should like me, poor forlorn me ?" 

She now walked on with a countenance as bright 
and rosy as that May morning; the natural hilarity 
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of her disposition excited by the pure morning air. 
The dew sparkled npon the fresh grass; the birds 
sang their merry matin hymns, and a little brook 
by the way-side, where she quenched her thirst, 
went dancing along over the smooth pebbles to its 
own sweet music Sally herself could have danced 
with right good will, so happy was she to be free 
from the dire restraint under which she had suf- 
fered during the last two days. True, the sharp 
stones on the road would hurt her feet, but she 
was used to that, and did not mind it as she did 
sharp words. 

After walking a while in this cheerful mood, 
with Frisk trotting by her side, she said, " I am 
sorry for Mr. Newton; you are an ungrateful dog, 
Frisk, and I suppose I am an ungrateful girl. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself fur running 
away; you can do nothing but eat and sleep. I 
can work, and therefore had no right to all those 
beautiful clothes while I did nothing. You are a 
dog, and he brought you up. You belong to him, 
but I do not; for Mrs. Macer had no right to 
tell me to do nothing. I felt like a thief when I 
put on those fine frocks. How could I help it, 
Frisk?" 

A miller, in a waggon partly loaded with !)ags of 
meal, now came along, and seeing Sally was bare- 
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foot, Stopped his horses, and said, *^ Jump in, and 
ride; I suppose you are going to school?" 

'* If you will take the dog too," said Sally. 

" Yes, yes; jump in." 

Sally was about to tell the miller that she was 
not going to school, but he began to whistle, and 
did not hear her. He said no more, but sang and 
whistled as he drove along for two miles farther, 
and then stopped at a small brown school-house by 
the roadside. 

Sally and her companion jumped out of the 
waggon. 

" Early to school this morning, my pretty Miss," 
said the miller as he gave the whip to his horses, 
and drove off, without giving her an opportunity 
to thank him. 

She now walked on briskly to escape meeting 
the children, who would soon be coming to school, 
but had not gone far before she met Harry Thom- 
son, who was taking a morning ride on his pony. 
She held down her head, hoping he would not 
know her; but he stopped suddenly, just by her, 
and hallooed, so that the woods rang with the echo. 

''Good morning! Good morning! You are 
taking a long walk early. How came you so far 
from home? Your feet are bleeding, Sally, Get 
up behind me on Scipio, and I will give you a ride*" 
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'' No, I thank you, Mr, Thomson^ I am going 
the other way." 

'^ I thought you had gone to Mr. Newton's to 
live. Father told me you had." 

** I am in a hurry; good morning;" said Sally, 
walking onward. 

'^ You are too pretty to be cross, Sally," said 
Harry, turning round, and walking his horse by 
her side. '' Whose fat, ugly dog is that ? O, I 
see, it is my old enemy, Mr. Newton's dog." 

" It is Mr. Newton's; please take him back with 
yon, and shut him inside the gate at Fairbank. 
His name is Frisk." 

" Frisk, is it ! It must be an age since he 
deserved that name. I should think, now you live 
with Mr. Newton, he might give you some better 
clothes. Do you remember the day you wore that 
awful gunboat to church? Though I laughed, 
Sally, I was right-down mad at Mrs. Macer for 
letting you wear one of her abominable old-times 
bonnets." 

'' I am in a hurry," said Sally, walking as fast 
as she could. 

" I don't like Mr. Newton, if he sends you on 
long errands without shoes and stockings, and I'll 
take an opportunity to tell him so. He serves you 
even worse than Mrs. Macer ; and Jenny Brice 
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told me her treatment was horrid. Why don't Mn 
Newton send one of his men-servants on his 
errands ?" asked Harry. 

" I am not going on an errand for Mr. Newton. 
He is not unkind to me^" said Sally^ while her 
eyes filled with tears. 

'' Then why do you cry ? You are a generous 
girl ; Jenny Brice always insisted on it^ that you 
were the most generous girl she ever knew ; but^ 
Sally^ I did not know before that you were so 
mighty pretty. If you only dressed decently, you 
would be one of the prettiest girls in Snowton. 
How nicely your hair curls I" 

" Please don't make fun of me, Mr, Thomson. 
I really am in a great hurry/' 

" O ! you are afraid of being punished when 
you get home to Fairbank. I owe Mr. Newton a 
grudge, and if he punishes you, I will pay him ; 
that I will. Good morning. Come Frisk, Frisk, 
come home." 

The dog barked and would not stir an inch. 
Fearing Harry would be angry with him, Sally 
said: ^* Never mind; he will not go. Don't be 
displeased with Mr. Newton; he is one of the 
kindest and most generous men that ever lived." 

*' Kind and generous ! You look like it, with 
your bare feet and miserable dress ! He's a 
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miser/' said Hany as he cantered off^ leaving 
Sally to lament over his unjust accusations* 

Nothing could have pained her more than to 
have blame thrown where it was so entirely unde- 
served. Sally was pained too by Harry's ridicule^ 
as she deemed it ; for she was not vain^ and had 
seldom heard anything said of her personal appear- 
ance. Twice that morning she had been called 
pretty^ and no doubt^ if th^e had been a looking- 
glass at hand^ she would have appealed to it, to 
know what it meant. 

She now began to meet children going to the 
brown school-house. . They stared at the strange 
girl^ with the fat dog, as they passed^ and one 
saidj " That's a queer traveller ; did you see the 
bundle under her arm ?" 

" Yes," was the reply ; "1 should think she 
had run away from the alms-house, if it was not 
for that fat dog. He hasn't been fed on dry crusts 
and bare bones." 

When she had walked out of their hearing, she 
said, '^ Frisk, you look like a gentleman's dog; 
there's no denying it. Poor Sally looks like an 
alms-house girl. You ought to know better than 
to keep such company." 

When Sally arrived at the next village, she 
stopped at a baker's and bought some gingerbread ; 
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while eating it in the shop she inquired where the 
butcher's shop was^ for she wanted to buy a piece 
of meat for the dog. 

The baker said he could let her have a piece of 
meat, but he should ask her sixpence for it. She 
handed him her silver crown, and told him to take 
his pay for the gingerbread and the meat. 

The baker stared at the barefooted girl, and 
then at the money: "You're a mighty queer 
customer — two pence for your own dinner, and six 
for your dog, and a silver crown to pay with, when 
all the clothes on your back are not worth three 
shillings. You must have stolen this money." 

" No, indeed, I did not : it was given me by the 
lady I lived wijth last, when I left her; it is my 
own money. Pray don't say I did such a wicked, 
mean thing as to steal it; besides, it's all the 
money I've got in the world." 

'' Well, you do look like an honest girl, but 
there's something most uncommon queer in your 
ways. The dog shall have the meat for sixpence 
and here's your change." 

' Please take a penny more, and give me a glass 
of water," said Sail v. 

*^ Pay for a glass of water !" exclaimed the 
baker ; but he took the penny that Sally laid on 
the counter. 
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While the dog was eating the very small piece 
of meat given him by the baker, the man called 
his wife into the shop, and consulted her whether 
he had not better send the girl to the alms-house, 
till he found out where she came from, and if she 
had stolen the money ; '* for/' said he, *^ she is so 
free with it, she could not have come honestly by it." 

The baker's wife came forward, and, settling 
her fat arms on the counter, looked in Sally's face, 
and said-^ 

" Girl, what's your name, and where did you 
come from ?" 

'^They call me Poor Sally, and I came from 
Snowton." 

*' Where are you going ?" 

'' To Dermerville." 

" It's a long walk ; who do you live with ?" 

" Nobody." 

'^Then you are a wagrant* Sam, you are 
right ; likely as not she stole the money." 

** No, indeed ; Mrs. Macer gave me the money." 

" Mrs. Macer ! a likely story. I knew all about 
that woman. She hadn't money to pay her own 
debts. I don't believe you." 

"I have lived with her three years, and she 
never gave me any money before; but when I was 
going away she gave me that silver crown." 
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'^I suppose she thought that was paying you 
enough for three years* work. Just like her. 
Husband^ I believe she tells the truth. Look at 
her rigging; its precisely such as I should know 
that Mrs. Macer would give her. Do you want a 
place ? " 

" Not in this village ; I am going farther." 

" Well, supposing we let her go. She's a nice- 
spoken girl, though she's a kind of a wagrant, as 
one may say, because she's out of a place. Better 
luck to you next time, when you get a new place." 

Sally was glad to get away from the baker and 
his wife, with the change in her pocket. She 
hurried on till she came to the end of the village, 
where three roads met. 

The sign-boards had been defaced by some mis- 
chievous boys, and she could not make them out, 
so, at a venture, she took the middle road, which 
did not lead to Dermerville. 

Soon she met an old man, and inquired if that 
was the right road to Dermerville. He was deaf 
as a post, but not being willing to own it, said 
** Yes" to the unheard question, and Sally thanked 
him kindly, and went on cheerily without farther 
inquiry. 

The sun was now sinking towards his nightly 
resting-place, and yet no village was in sight. 
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She knew it was larger than Snowton, for she had 
frequently heard Mrs. Macer boast that it was a 
** very fashionable place^ with much better society 
than any in Snowton^ or fifty miles around it." 

The poor girl was weary^ and so was Frisk. She 
sat down by the wayside to rest ; the dog stretched 
himself on the grass. 

*' Poor Frisky how you pant!" said Sally^ pat- 
ting him tenderly ; ^ I am afraid this journey will 
kill yon^ and I shall have your death to answer for." 

The white foam was upon the lips of the dog, 
and his long tongue hung out of his mouth. 

*' O dear, dear, dear ! He is going mad, I do 
believe. That would be dreadful : I certainly am 
the most unlucky creature on earth. To-day isn't 
Friday. I knew though when the dog howled last 
night, something awful must happen I" 

There were scattered farm-houses in the dis- 
tance, and lights began to glimmer from their 
windows ; but Sally had been so frightened by the 
suspicions of the baker and his wife^ that she did 
not dare to ask of the farmers a night's lodging. 
Sally leaned her hand against the fence^ and in a 
few minutes was fast asleep. She was awakened 
by a loud clap of thunder. The night had set in 
dark and stormy. She could see nothing but those 
lights# Even Frisk she could no longer discern, 
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but his hard breathing assured her that he was 
near. Again came a clap of thunder and vivid 
lightning. 

'' O, I wish I had stayed at Fairbank ! Frisk 
will die^ and I have killed him. O dear^ dear!" 
She untied the bundle^ and putting the Bible in 
her pockety spread a frock and apron over the dog. 

The lightning flashed incessantly. Sally shut 
her eyes in vain to keep it out. She was in an 
agony of terror as she sat resting her elbows on 
her knees^ with her hands over her eyes. 

A vivid flash of lightning, accompanied at the 
same instant with tremendous thunder^ brought 
her to her feet. A tree at no great distance had 
been shivered by the stroke. Poor houseless 
wanderer ! She even pitied herself. 

" Poor Sally ! Poor Sally I God is angry with 
her." 

She did not know that the lightning was a 
merciful dispensation of Providence to purify the 
atmosphere — as necessary for man as the rain and4 
the cheerful sunshine^ or the gentle dew upon the 
flowers. The superstitious and ignorant listen to 
the thunder as the voice of divine vengeance, while 
the enlightened Christian recognises it as the su- 
blime utterance of "good will to man." 

Sally clasped the Bible to her bosom in her 
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agony^ with a superstitious feeling that there was' 
protection in having it near/instead of realizing the 
divine truth which it contained^ that God is a 
reconciled Father through Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTEBXXIV. 

MB. NBWTON'S STOBT. 

Mr. Newton returned from town after two days' 
absence. It was just sunset when he arrived. 
He walked home from the stage office in Snowton^ 
and on the way met Jenny Brice^ who was going 
to Fairbank. 

Jenny had seen Harry Thomson^ and been much 
troubled by the account he gave^ of having seen 
Sally at a distance from home^ barefooted and for- 
lorn. She prudently forbore mentioning this start- 
ling news, and walked onward with Mr. Newton. 

*'I have engaged a friend to take charge of 
Sally/' said he. " I do not call her a governess, 
although she will be her teacher. There are 
many matters about which Sally is ignorant^ and 
Miss Wentworth, both by precept and example, 
will guide her gently into right conduct. I wish 
YOU too, Jenny^ to come and receive her instruc- 
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tions witli Sally^ in EDglish and FrencH studies, 
and in music/ 

'^I should be but too bappy to enjoy such a 
privilege," replied Jenny. 

" I wish to do as much good as possible to young 
people in my own way, for I am a lonely, disap- 
pointed man." 

Jenny looked earnestly at Mr. Newton, with 
glistening tears in her eyes. 

Mr. Newton. There is a soothing influence in 
your sweet sympathy; I will tell you some of the 
events in my life, which have had an influence on 
my present circumstances and character. When 
I was just ready to enter the University, at the 
age of fifteen, I took a sudden fancy to go to sea. 
My mother was a widow. I ran away from her, 
and went on a whaling-voyage before the mast. 
I was absent three years. When I returned my 
mother was dead. There was nothing for me but 
to continue the course of life I had chosen for my- 
self. Through many trials and hardships, I went 
on till I became the captain of a ship. Then L 
married one of the loveliest of women. Soon after 
my marriage I went in command of a vessel to the 
East Indies, and was absent two years. On my 
return, I found a beautiful little girl had been* 
added to my earthly treasures. I remained at 
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home for two whole yean; but having no other 
way of supporting my family, I again went to sea. 
On that Toyage I met with various disasters^ and 
was at last shipwrecked on the coast of Africa, 
losing everything but the clothing on my back, and 
the miniature of my wife and child, which I wore 
about my neck. I will not pain your kind heart 
by relating the sufferings I endured, while a cap- 
tive in Africa. I made my way at last to Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, and from thence shipped as a common 
sailor to London. 

On my arrival in that city, the first place to 
which I directed my footsteps was the New 
England coffee-house, and the first inquiry I made 
was for a file of Boston newspapers. I ran mj 
eye over four or ^ve dozen papers without finding 
anything of special interest; but at last I came to 
a paragraph under the head of Deaths — every 
word of which I can now repeat: — ''Died, in 
Boston, November 13th, Sarah Sabrina, wife of 
the late Timothy Newton, who was wrecked in 
the ship Fanny, of Newburyport, and an only 
daughter, six years of age. Mrs. Newton bore 
a long and painful illness, during which she suf- 
fered from extreme poverty, with truly Christian 
-resignation, and, after a life of exemplary piety, 
has gone to her final reward." 
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I read these words oyer and over again^ and then 
walked out of the coffee-house in a kind of stupor. 
The blow- had stunned me to apathy; though the 
words of that paragraph were burnt into my heart, 
I have never uttered them before, from that day 
to this. 

There was no longer a home for me in my own 
country. I knew several merchants in London, 
one of whom was a bachelor uncle of mine, who 
had formerly lived in this country. He it was 
who owned Fairbank, and from whom I recently 
inherited a large fortune, on the condition that I 
should reside at Fairbank. 

Through these merchants I obtained the com- 
mand of a fine ship sailing from London to the 
East Indies, and in that service continued for six 
years. The death of my uncle, and the clause in 
his will which made it necessary for me to reside 
here, induced me to return to my own country. 
I have looked up all the relations I have left, and 
am aiding them with my means. One of them, 
Mrs. Anderson, had kept Frisk as a watch-dog 
during my long absence. Evelina Anderson, her 
daughter, strongly resembled my lost darling; but, 
alas! she has sadly disappointed me, and Miss 
Almira Cuffman, my cousin, does not add to the 
comfort of my house. I have taken a fancy to 
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Poor Sally^ and do earnestly hope she may not 
prove unworthy of my paternal regard* 

As Mr. Newton said these words, he opened the 
gate, and they walked ap the avenue. Jenny 
trembled with agitation as she advanced^ and was 
not much surprised when they were met at the 
door by Miss Mira, who burst into her usual ex- 
clamation — " Massyful patience! Timothy New- 
ton, what kind of a Iianimal do you think you be 
got in your house now ? That girl has locked the 
door of her room, and hasn't been down stairs the 
whole live-long day." 

*' She is afraid of you, I suppose. I will go 
directly and speak to her. Come Jenny, she will 
be glad to see you." Thus saying, Mr. Newton, 
followed by Jenny, hastened to the door of Sally's 
room. 

He knocked and called in vain. He entreated 
Sally to open to Jenny^ who had come to stay all 
night with her; at least, he would ask her grand- 
mother to allow her to remain. 

Jenny by this time^ in the midst of sobbing and 
tears, found words to say, " She is not there. 
Harry Thomson saw her this morning, three or 
four miles from the village, on the Dermerville 
turnpike." 

As she said this, Bridget, the chambermaid. 
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came forward with a key in her hand : " Can 
this be the key of Miss Sabor's room ?** she in- 
quired^ hesitatingly. *' I have just this minute 
found it under the carpet^ on the stairs; but I 
don't know that it's the key." Mr. Newton 
unlocked the door, and entered, followed by Jenny 
and Miss Mira. The room was in confusion; the 
drawers of the bureau, the dressing and the work- 
table, were open. The money was gone from the 
green-silk purse, the gold thimble, and several 
other articles from the work-box, and various 
articles from Sally's wardrobe. 

" I knew, I knew no good was in that Sally ! I 
told you so ! I told you so ! To think of your taking 
a thief into your house ! This time you've cotched 
a cream-a-tartar. What are you about with them 
old duds in her bandbox ?" shrieked out Miss Mira. 

Mr. Newton was standing with one of the books 
from the bandbox in his hand, a copy of young's 
Night Thoughts, which he had given to his wife 
just before his marriage, and in which he had 
himself written her name. There it still was^ 

Sarah Sabrina Belknap, from T. N." 

You are so charmed with that book, Timothy, 
that you quite forget what you are about. You 
will have to send out after that runaway thief, and 
scour the country to find her." 
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''Do not call Poor Sally such hard names. 
Miss Almira; I would yenture my li£e that she 
is perfectly honesty" said Jenny. 

" She had a right to all that was in this room. 
I gave everything to her unreservedly/' said Mr. 
Newton. " Heice is an astonishing mystery. 
Poor Sally may be my own Sabrina." 

'* Your child 1 Why, haven't I seen her in her 
grave ! The man is crazy as a loon ! Why, Timothy, 
come to your senses, man 1" exclaimed Miss Mira. 

''You say you saw my darling in her grave. 
How can that be ?" demanded Mr. Newton, still 
examining the contents of the bandbox. 

" At least I've seen the splendiferous monerment 
of white marble, in the graveyard where you had 
it put up, with the names of the mother and 
child." 

" But they were not buried there. Can there 
be any mistake ? No, it is impossible ! I must, 
however, find the unfortunate wanderer, and learn 
how these things came into her possession." 

Miss Mira. She stole them: I'll warrant she 
did. 

Jenny, Sally is as honest as the day. I never 
knew her to say a thing that was not exactly true. 
Everybody in our school knew that. Harry 
Thomson will tell you so. He says Sally begged 
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him to bring back Frisk to Fairbank, but the dog 
wouldn't come. 

Mr. Newton. Frisk gone too I I must see Harry 
Thomson immediately. 

The carriage was ready as soon as possible* 
Mr. Newton took Jenny home^ and then drove 
rapidly to Mr. Thomson's. Harry could give Mr. 
Newton no farther information^ excepting that 
Sally had a bundle under her arm. This last fact 
gave him not a little pain and anxiety. Alasf 
could it be that she had been tempted to steaL 

The storm that had been threatening for some 
time^ now came on furiously^ and Mr. Newton 
was obliged to give up all further inquiry for the 
night. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MRS. NAZT. 

Mr. Newton started early the next morning, 
determined to leave no means untried to ascertain 
what had become of the wanderer. As he had 
said^ he remembered all the articles as having 
belonged to his wife. The pieces of China exactly 
matched his own set, and that he had himself 
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purchased in Dresden. The books were familiar 
friends. 

While he was driving along, meditating upon 
this mysterious matter, a carriage suddenly passed 
him, and he caught a glimpse of Evelina Anderson. 
He ordered the coachman to turn back. He found 
that young lady had been dismissed from school, 
and sent home with a woman*servant to take care 
of her. Poor Mr. Newton ! 

Sadly he pursued his way on the Dermerville 
turnpike till he came to the brown school-house, 
and asked a little girl if she had seen yesterday 
morning a girl with a bundle under her arm going 
that way. 

" Yes, sir ; a very popr-looking bare-footed girl, 
with a fat dog. The girl had a sorrowful sweet 
face, and pretty brown ringlets. She went that 
way. 

"The very same. I thank you," said Mr. 
Newton, throwing the child a piece of money. 

In the village where Sally stopped, he made 
inquiry from house to house, and at last came to 
the baker's. In answer to his questions^ the baker 
said— 

" I told my wife that girl was a runaway thief, 
when she paid sixpence for the dog's dinner^ and a 
penny for a glass of water." 
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'* There was no proof of dishonesty in her gener- 
ous care of the dog. It would have been to me 
evidence quite to the contrary." Yet Mr. New- 
ton's anxiety increased^ as the question came to 
him, " How did she obtain the money ?" 

The baker could give no farther information; 
and Mr. Newton's inquiries in the village were 
quite unsatisfactory. 

Entirely at a loss what to do next, Mr. New- 
ton at length decided to go to Dermerville, and 
learn from Mrs. Macer more particulars than he 
had been hitherto able to draw from her, with re- 
gard to Sally. Mrs. Macer was just going to be 
married. He met her on the way to church. Even 
his haste and anxiety would not allow him to stop 
the wedding-party ; but he went to the Dermer- 
ville Hotel, and there learnt that Mrs. Macer gave 
a grand reception as Mrs. Nazy. 

Mrs. Nazy looked quite delighted at the sight 
of Mr. Newton, but when he commenced question- 
ing her about Sally, her countenance changed. She 
expected blame for the manner in which she had 
treated her. But Mr. Newton told her the whole 
story briefly, of his discovery of those articles, and 
her reply was — 

*' They were sent with her from the Howard 

Orphan Asylum; and I have always supposed they 
2a 
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belonged to her mother, though I never mentioned 
the fact^ for good reasons^ to Sally." 

This was the very fact he wished to learn> and 
with unceremonious haste he bade Mrs. Nazy 
'* good day." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN UNPLEASANT RENCONTBE. 

When Evelina Anderson arrived at Fairbank, and 
alighted from the stage-coach that brought her^ the 
first salutation that she received was— 

** And pray what have you come back for?" Her 
reply was^ *' I have as good a right to be here i^ 
you have. Miss Mira." 

Miss Mira, You don't know what a fuss we have 
had here. Our Timothy took it into his crack 
brain to adopt another child; and who should he 
choose^ to be sure, but that forlorn Sally. What 
does he do^ perposteroiu man, but put her in the 
spare bed-room^ with all the beautiful clothes and 
crinkum-crankums that money could hnj, and a 
power of money besides. What does she do^ but 
run off with the money and lots of other valuables^ 
too numerous to mention. 
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Evdina, Served him rigbt^ served him right. 
I'm glad of it. He had no business to put her here 
in my place. 

Mm Mira, Six of one and half a dozen of t'other. 
He has got it into his crazy noddle now^ that Sally 
is his own child^ because he found some queer old 
caps and odd things in a bandbox. He thinks they 
belonged to his wife. 

Evelina. His own child ! She's dead and buried! 
Haven't I heard him say so hundreds of times. 
He ought to be sent to a lunatic asylum. 

All this time Miss Mira and Evelina had been 
standing in the hall, where her luggage had been 
placed by the stage-driver. 

^'Bridget ! Bridget!" called out Evelina^ in an 
authoritative tone, " bring a light instantly, and 
have my baggage taken to my room." 

Bridget, Your room, Miss ! Why, you haven't 
got no room. Miss Mira has taken the room you 
used to have, and keeps her old one for a store- 
room. 

Evelina, Taken my room ! By what right, I 
should be glad to know. You had better clear out 
as soon as possible. 

Miss Mira, I shall do no such a thing. I am 
housekeeper and mistress here, and choose my own 
room. 
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Evelina, Then I'll choose mine. Bridget, have 
my luggage taken up to the room that Poor Sally 
has left; though I cannot bear the thought of 
sleeping in an apartment she has contaminated. 

Bridget. I don't know what you mean. Miss, by 
that big word. I know she didn't sleep in the l>ed. 
She liked her old way of sleeping on the floor better. 

Evelina, That is a good joke, Bridget. Call the 
footman to help you to carry up the- trunks. 

Bridget obeyed^ but when they came to the door 
of the bed-room, they found it locked. 

Mr. Newton had locked it and taken the key in 
his pocket. 

Evelina hunted about the house till she found 
another key that would open the door. Every- 
thing there was in the confused condition in which 
it had been left. 

Evelina ordered her trunks to be unpacked, and 
her clothing placed in the bureau and wardrobe, 
saying she had now quite a valuable addition^ for 
Sally was just her size^ and she could wear all her 
dresses. 

"But what will Mr. Newton say?" asked 
Bridget. 

" Say ! Why he will say he is glad to have some 
one wear them that will not steal." 

*' What shall I do with these old things ?" said 
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Bridget^ as she came to the contents of the band- 
box. ^* These are what Sally brought with her." 

" Burn them up, Bridget ; I won't have any of 
her traps about." 

Evelina said this while arranging her bureau, 
without noticing what the things were, and sup- 
posed them to be only some scattered articles of 
Poor Sally's, which she had worn before coming to 
Fairbank. So Bridget packed them up, and car- 
ried oif the bandbox to her own attic apartment. 
" What shall I do with this letter?" said Evelina 
to herself, as in the course of unpacking she came 
to the letter to Mr. Newton, from the Principal of 
the school from which she had been dismissed. 

" I will read it at any rate," said she, breaking 
the seal. It was as follows :— 

** Timothy Newton, Esq. 

''Dear Sir, — I am exceedingly sorry to be 
under the painful necessity of sending Miss Ander- 
son home, and requesting that she may not return 
to my care. 

^' She is so violent and overbearing in her char- 
acter, and so determined not to obey the rules of 
the school, that it is impossible for me to continue 
her instruction. Besides, she is selfish and mean- 
spirited to such a degree as to render her a dis- 
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agreeable and unsuitable companion and associate 
for my other pupils. 

*' I am grieved, sir, to be compelled to wound 
your generous feelings by thus candidly declaring 
the cause of Miss Anderson's expulsion. 

'^ Hoping you will appreciate my motives, and 
pardon my sincerity, I remain, 

" Respectfully yours, 

" James Morgan." 

Evelina twisted up the letter, and held it in one 
of the tall candles which stood on the dressing- 
table, until it was in a blaze, and then threw it out 
of the window. 

The tea-bell rang. So wrathful were both 
parties, that they sat down to table. Miss Mira and 
Miss Evelinaj without speaking a word to each 
other, and during the meal they maintained a pro- 
found silence. 

But, O ! the frowns and the sneers that they 
sent across to each other, if they had been bullets, 
those angry ladies would both have been riddled 
through and through like a target. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE HOWARD ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

When Mr. Newton, after a long journey, reached 
the Howard Orphan Asylum, he was so excited 
and so agitated, that it was some time before he 
could make the inquiries which would prove 
whether Sally was indeed his own daughter. 

Providentially, the same matron had been at the 
institution for ten years past. 

She referred at once to the books. 

After the date, an entry was made of "Sally 
Sabor, six years old, placed here by Mrs. Ander- 
son. Her father, a sea captain, was lost at sea 
some years since. Her mother died after a long 
illness, and nothing was left for her support. No 
relatives who can maintain her. All that remained 
of her mother's furniture was sold to pay rent and 
funeral expenses. A few articles of female cloth- 
ing and some pieces of china and glass were brought 
with the child." 

Mr. Newton was speechless with emotion for a 
few minutes. At length he said, " And was this 
child placed with a dressmaker ?" 

'^ I will see," replied the matron, turning over 
the leaves of the large record book. 
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*' Yes," here it is. *' Sally Sabor, aged ten, 
bound out, till eighteen, to Mrs. Macer. She is 
to be well clothed and fed, and to be sent to school 
during the winter, for four years." 

" Do you look after the interests of the poor 
orphans who are thus bound out ?" inquired Mr. 
Newton^ with some severity in his tone of voice, 
though his manner was cool and composed. 

'* The committee of ladies are obliged to do so, 
when the orphans are not at a distance. But as 
they usually prefer sending them into the country, 
it is not in their power," was the reply. 

" And where did this Mrs. Anderson belong ?" 
eagerly inquired Mr. Newton. 

'* In this city ; she still resides here in Parsons 
Street ; I saw her only last week." 

" The very same !" exclaimed Mr. Newton ; " it 
was Evelina's mother." 

Mr. Newton handed the matron a sovereign, to 
be distributed among the children, as he said, *' in 
gingerbread;" and left without mentioning the 
particular reason he had for making inquiries about 
Sally Sabor. 

To Parsons Street he hastened to find Mrs. 
Anderson. She kept a small shop, and was stand- 
ing behind the counter as he went in. 

Without preface or apology, he said, "What was 
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the true name of the child that you placed in the 
Howard Orphan Asylum seven years ago?" 

She coloured^ hesitated, and hemmed and 
coughed. 

•'Speak out, and tell the whole truth," exclaimed 
Mr. Newton, impatiently. "I know the facts 
already." 

'* It was your own Sabrina. I placed her there 
under the name of Sally Sabor," to save appear- 
ances, said Mrs. Anderson, trembling. 

" Appearances ! to save appearances ! But how 
did it happen to be announced in the papers that 
my child was dead ?." 

''It was a mistake in the print; instead of 
^having an only daughter,' as it ouglit to have 
been, it was, by mistake, ^ and an only daughter.'*' 

" Why did you not have it corrected in the next 
paper ?" 

" Because I thought her parents were both dead 
and gone, and the mistake would do no harm to 
anybody." 

" And when I adopted your child, how did it 
happen that you never told me of the wonderful 
fact that my own was still living?" 

" I did not know that she was living ; for I have 
lost sight of her for years." 

" How could you be so cruel as to lose sight of 
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the poor desolate orphan ? But it is useless to re- 
proach you. I leave you to your own conscience, 
if you have any remaining that is not seared with 
a hot iron." 

Mr. Newton immediately went to the office of 
the newspaper which had contained the intelli- 
gence; and on looking over a file of old papers, 
found the paragraph, and purchased the paper, 
merely saying, '' A mistake of a single word has 
caused great sorrow and trouble for years. You 
ought to be more careful in correcting the 
proofs.*' 

He then ordered a large number of handbills to 
be printed, as follows : — 

" Information Wanted, 

Of a girl about thirteen years of age, who left the 
village of Snowton on Thursday of last week, and 
was last seen on the turnpike to Dermerville. 
Tall of her age, and slender; small hands and 
feet; dark eyes; chestnut hair, curling in ring- 
lets; and a brunette complexion. She was poorly 
dressed, and had a dog with her, who answers to 
the name of Frisk. One hundred dollars will be 
paid for any direct information which may prove 
satisfactory. Timothy Newton, Fairbank, Snow- 
ton." 
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This same advertisement was inserted in several 
of the city papers, besides being posted up all the 
way from Dermerville to Snowton. 

Without again seeing Mrs. Anderson, Mr. New- 
ton left the city, and travelled rapidly home to 
Fairbank. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

It was a fearful night for Poor Sally to be exposed 
to the pelting of the pitiless storm. The lightning 
at length only flashed in the distance, and the roar 
of the thunder gradually died away ; but the rain 
continued to pour down in torrents. 

"But what is that!" exclaimed Sally, with 
newly excited alarm, as a bright light appeared in 
the murky darkness. Nearer and nearer came the 
unsteady light, waving to and fro. As it ap- 
proached, she discerned a dark figure accompany- 
ing it. Great was her relief to find that, instead 
of the supernatural light which her superstitious 
fears had suggested, it was a man with a lantern. 
He turned the light fuU upon Sally, who had 
started up at his approach, and exclaimed — 
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*' Who are you ? How came you here, girl, in 
this tremendous gust ?" 

" I have lost my way," said Sally, bursting into 
tears — a great relief, after the excitement of fear 
and despair she had been suffering for hours. 

**And what have you there?" he inquired, 
pointing to the heap of thoroughly drenched cloth- 
ing by Sally's side. 

'* It is a dear, good dog, that I covered over be- 
cause he was lame and tired." 

^'Well, come with me to my house yonder. 
This is an awful night. My wife wiU be anxious 
enough about me." 

Sally took the wet covering from the dog, and 
said, " Come, Frisk, poor feHow ! Come along." 
But Frisk whined, and would not stand on his 
feet. 

Sally sat down by him on the ground, and 
patted him, saying, " I won't leave you ; no, in- 
deed, I won't. Good fellow; you are so lame you 
can't walk." 

The dog wagged his tail, and licked her hand. 

" Come, girl, you take the lantern, and I'll carry 
the dog," said the man, touched by Sally's kind- 
ness to the suffering animal. 

The lantern, which just before had seemed a 
stran<;e unearthly light, now rejoiced her like the 
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countenance of a friend^ and gladly was she the 
bearer of it^ while the stout young farmer gently 
carried the dog to the cottage^ where a candle had 
been placed in the window to guide his homeward 
steps. 

No sooner did the small gate in front turn on 
its hinges than the cottage door was opened^ and 
a pleasant voice gave a warm welcome — 

" Joseph, dear, is it you at last ? I have been 
very uneasy about you. I am so glad you are 
safe ; it has been a dreadful night." 

"Yes, Martha, here I am; safe, thank God! 
and I have brought in some wanderers who were 
ready to perish ; the girl would not leave her dog, 
and so I have brought him in my arms. He's a 
very fat dog," said the farmer, as he laid Frisk by 
the cheerful fire. 

" Just like you, Joseph ; always kind and 
thoughtful. Come in," she continued to Sally, 
who stood dripping with rain, and ashamed to 
enter. " Come in, and let me shut the door, for 
here is my little Ned, with the rain blowing in his 
face." 

The little fellow, about four years old, now ran 
to his father, and gave him half-a-dozen hearty 
kisses. 

" There, that will do, boy; I must see what ails 
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the dog, wliile your mother gets some dry clothing 
for the stranger." 

The farmer^ on examining Frisk's feet^ found a 
large thorn in one of them, and immediately drew 
it out. 

*^ Nice d(^; now, papa has been so good to him, 
he will get welL May I give him some supper?" 

" Yes, yes ; you may give him his supper, boy." 

Martha meanwhile had taken Sally to her bed- 
room, and made her put on dry clothing. Then 
she returned to the easy, pleasant room, where the 
clean, well-filled table had been spread for two 
hours, waiting for the farmer's return. 

It was easy to add the cup, saucer, and plate 
for Sally, and then they sat down to supper. 
Joseph, with the little boy standing by his side, 
fervently asked a blessing. 

The bread and butter were of Martha's own 
making ; the bees had laid up the honey in Joseph's 
garden ; the cold chicken was from their poultry- 
yard; delicious cream added a relish to the pre- 
served pears, on which Martha particularly prided 
herself. Much did she enjoy the keen appetites 
of the night wanderers, as she filled their plates, 
and replenished them. 

Sally had never before partaken of so relishing 
a meal. These simple kind-hearted people asked 
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no questions; it was enough that she was ^'hungry/' 
and they fed her. She was a "stranger," and 
they " took her in." 

When supper was over, Martha remarked that 
they must be very tired ; and handed Joseph the 
large family Bible. He read the 8th chapter of 
Luke — Christ stilling the Tempest ; then uttered 
a prayer, filled with earnest thanksgiving for pre- 
servation that nighty and concluded with the Lord's 
Prayer. 

Sally was shown to a plain comfortable bed-room, 
where were neither carpet nor bed-curtains. The 
bed was of straw ; yet never was sleep more sweet 
or welcome to the weary girL She awoke, re- 
freshed and cheerful, early in t\ie morning. She 
heard the voices of merry children, and their pat- 
tering little feet, on the stairs near the door. Her 
dismal-looking clothing of the night before had 
been carefully dried and ironed ; and some kind, 
careful hand had placed it beside her bed. 

When Sally opened the door of her room, little 
Ned, with two younger children, were playing with 
Frisk. 

" The dog is such a good, kind fellow, he lets 
us fool him," said little Ned. " I want father to 
buy him. Please, wont you sell him ?" 

" I cannot ; he is not mine," said Sally. 



\ 
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Again Sally joined in the family devotions. 
When Joseph read the 25th Psalm, she took out the 
small^ well-worn Bible, and looked out the sacred 
words with an interest she had never before felt. 

In addition to the morning prayer which Joseph 
read, he added an extempore petition for the young 
stranger who had " lost her way," that she might 
be " brought back safely to her home and friends^ 
and guided into the straight and narrow way which 
leadeth to life eternal." 

The simple piety of this family went to the heart 
of the superstitious girl. 

When the hearty, wholesome breakfast was over, 
Sally said, " You iSave asked me no questions, and 
yet you must feel some curiosity about a straggler 
like me. I was going to Dermerville to see Mrs. 
Macer, and ask her some important questions. I 
must have taken the wrong road, where three 
roads meet." 

" Very likely you did," replied the former. " I 
know Mrs. Macer ; she owes me money, and has 
for a long time." 

Sully blushed as though she were herself the 
tardy debtor. 

" She may be a relation of yours," he continued. 
" We are not accountable £[)r the conduct of all our 
relations." 
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** She is no relation of mine, and I don't know 
tliat I have a relation in the world. If you wish 
to know more about ' Poor Sally/ as I am called, 
I will tell you my story." 

" We do indeed ! " exclaimed Martha, eagerly ; 
for her womanly curiosity was excited to a high 
pitch. 

Sally briefly but truly related the leading facta 
of her life to the time of her leaving Fairbanks and 
the journey which brought her to the cottage. 

The habit of truth-teUing was so confirmed with 
Sally, that whatever she said gained immediate 
confidence ; it was so clear and straightforward. 

" Now, let me advise you what to do," the 
farmer said, " Go back to Mr. Newton. I will 
take you there to-morrow in my carry-all. Wife, 
will you go with us ? You can take all the chil- 
dren." 

" Go back to Mr. Newton and live there !** 

" Yes, Sally ; so Providence has appointed. I 
have no doubt you were faithful and honest in the 
condition you were in, and God will give you 
grace to fill a higher station, honourably and use- 
fully. You are under the care of a heavenly 
Father who knows what is best for you ; and this 
running away will not, in the end, better your 

condition. Every station has its allotted trials," 
2 b 
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" But Still/* urged Sally, '' I wish to make ihe 
inquiry about my mother, of Mrs. Macer." 

" You can do that through your excellent friend 
Mr. Newton, if he will receive you after your 
•seeming ingratitude." 

''Oil have been careless, thoughtless, wilful, 
but not ungratefuL My gratitude to Mr. New- 
ton weighs like a load here/' said Sally, laying her 
band on ber heart. 

" Yes, I understand it, like a debt, till you can 
do something for him in return. You do not wisli 
to seem to him dishonest ; yet Frisk is a dog that 
he values, and be may consider you a thief for 
taking him away.'* 

*' Horrible I horrible I I will go as soon as pos- 
sible. Here, Frislr, you must go home to your 
master, aild so must Poor Sally." 

''It is astonishing how sensible and just my 
Joseph is," said the wife. " He is, you see, a 
man of good education for a farmer, and then he 
does so closely follow the blessed Bible for hfs 
guide I Here, Sally, you can wash up the break- 
fast things. We shall have a great deal to do to- 
day, so that we can leave home to-morrow. Joseph 
has worked very hard lately, and a little pleasure 
excursion will do him good." 

Gladly did Sally assist her kind hostess, and 
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notwithstanding her impatience to return to Fair- 
bank with Frisky she passed the day pleasantly and 
profitably. 



CHAPTER XXVra. 



A WELCOME AT CHERRICOT. 



The next mornings at an early hour^ the " carry- 
all" was at the door. A merry company wer€ 
they. The children themselves were not more 
delighted with a holiday than the cheerful farmer 
and his tidy wife. Sally's naturally lively disposi- 
tion showed itself in spite of the difficulties and 
troubles, in which she said she was " like a poor 
fly in a cobweb." 

'' O, you will escape and spread your wings in 
good time," said Martha, cheerily, as they reached 
Fairbank. Frisk was so delighted to be home 
again, that he jumped out, as they slowly drove up 
the avenue, and ran barking towards the house. 

This noise brought both Miss Mira and Evelina 
out upon the piazza. They had not yet made up 
their quarrel, and were not on speaking terms. 
But when they saw Frisk, and then the farmer 
driving up the avenue, Miss Mira exclaimed^ " Can 
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it be that they are bringing back the runaway thief; 
with her stolen goods ?'* 

'' Yes, yes ; it must be. I see the creature her- 
self," said Evelina. 

Joseph inquired at the door for Mr. Newton. 

" He isn't at home," was Miss Mira's reply, in 
a very sharp tone. 

" I am sorry for that; I have brought back a 
young friend of his," said the farmer. 

"No friend of his'n, but a miserhle gal, who 
ran off with his money and other walables. I hope 
she has come to bring them back; but if she has, 
I shan't let her come into this house. I will take 
the stolen goods, and keep them till our Timothy 
comes home." 

'' She had nothing with her but a bundle of old 
clothes," said Martha. 

*' And the change for a crown piece that Mrs 
Macer gave me when I left her," said Sally, her 
moral courage rising at this unjust accusation. 
'^ Frisk would go with me, and I couldn't help it. 
Have him shut up in his kennel, and then I shall 
have nothing that belongs here." 

"This is a singular case!" exclaimed Joseph. 
" I do believe you are honest, but circumstances 
are strongly against you. Where will you go 
now?" 
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Sally was puzzled for a moment^ and then said^ 
" To Cherricot ! to Cherricot !" 

" Where is that ?" 

" Good Mrs. Brice's, down in the village." 

" Your good Mrs. Brice will not take you into 
her house^ for Jenny was here, and knows all 
about your stealing the money and the gold 
thimble^ and lots of other things/' said Evelina, 
spitefully. 

'^ Jenny knows me too well to believe such 
dreadful things of me. Please drive there as 
quickly as possible ; they are my true friends, and 
will not desert me even now/' replied Sally. 

The farmer was staggered by these startling 
accusations ; but he did as he was requested, and 
turned the horse's head towards the village, and 
drove silently away. Frisk followed, in spite of 
the calls and commands from Miss Mira, Evelina, 
and three or four servants, who had been drawn 
to the spot by curiosity. When they reached the 
great gate, Sally said, " Please drive Frisk back, 
and shut him in." 

The dog, as if aware of the intention, ran on 
ahead, and would not be induced to return. 

Martha looked sorrowful and disappointed; the 
children were tired, and wanted to get out, and, 
as if sympathizing with their elders, began to cry. 
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Sally's countenance betrayed indignation, but 
no guilt. 

They stopped at Cherricot. Jenny, who had 
seen Frisk running before the vehicle, came down 
to the gate, and, when Sally jumped out, threw 
her arms round the neck of the poor girl, and 
kissed her again and again. 

''Come in, Sally, and your friends too," said 
Jenny. " Let me take out some of the children. 
You can fasten your horse to this post, sir. O, 
how glad grandmother will be to see you!" she 
continued. *' Come, little boy, let me lead you." 

" These are indeed my friends, Jenny; and how 
shall I ever, repay you for giving them a hearty 
welcome?" 

Martha's face brightened; the children ceased 
crying ; Joseph's confidence in Sally returned, 

Mrs. Brice had been looking out of the window; 

« 

and when the whole group entered, the chairs were 
all ready for them to be seated. 

Sally was embarrassed, for she had, as yet, heard 
only the Christian names of her new acquaintances. 
Mrs. Brice took her kindly by the hand, and said, 
" What may I call your friends?" 

" Joseph Plemson and his wife," said the farmer. 
" We have brought back a wanderer, and, if she 
tells the truth, she is very much to be pitied." 
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" Sit down, Mr. Plemson ; Mrs. Plemson, lay 
off your bonnet. Jenny, take Sally and the chilr 
dren into the garden." 

Jenny obeyed, but turned back after the others 
had stepped outside, and said, "Grandma, rcr 
member Sally always tells the truth. She is 
honesty itself." 

- Joseph Plemson then told how he had found 
Sally by the wayside, and what had since hap- 
pened. The small bundle was shown by Martha, 
in proof that she had nothing else with her. 
" The only things in her pocket were a small 
Bible, and some change less than a dollar. I 
took what was there when I dried the poor child's 
dress, and put back all the next morning," said 
Martha. 

" Circumstances are indeed against her at Fair- 
bank; yet I will remember what Jenny says, and 
believe her innocent till she is proven to be guilty," 
said Mrs. Brice. " Mr. Plemson, take your horse 
into the yard next door, and Mr. Doole, our 
neighbour, will give him some corrH You shall 
have an early dinner, as you wish to return home 
in good season on Saturday night. Sally shall stay 
with me until Mr. Newton returns. He has gone 
to seek her, and has the most earnest desire to 
find her guiltless," 
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The cbildren came in quite happy again^ their 
hands full of flowers from Jenny's garden. 

** Jenny's gingerbread might be more acceptable 
to the children just now than flowers. Sally^ too^ 
is partial to your gingerbread/' said the old lady. 

*' They can hare both, grandma/' said Jenny. 

** O, mother, what a nice day we are having I" 
said Httle Ned. 

"Nice day, pretty flowers I" echoed his little 
sister; and the youngest little thing made out to 
say, "Good! pretty, pretty 1" And the mother's 
cheerful face was again bright with smiles. Jenny, 
with Sally's assistance, broiled chickens and baked 
a custard, and prepared a very refreshing dinner. 

The dinner was over, and Joseph Plemson at 
the gate with the carry-all. Martha took an affec- 
tionate leave of Sally, who had completely won her 
heart. Joseph said, taking her by the hand, " Trust 
in Gk>d, and he will make your innocence appear 
as plain as the noon-day. FareweU." Sally could 
not speak. Her gratitude was too intense for 
words. She slipped a half-dollar into little Ned's 
hands, as she lifted him in to his mother; as they 
drove off she kept her tearful eyes upon them till 
they were out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A NEW ARRIVAL. 

Mrs. Brice did not go to church on Sunday; 
she was too lame to walk so far. Sally read the 
Bible and other good books aloud to her^ while 
Jenny went to church alone; for, under the cir- 
cumstances, Mrs. Brice did not think it advisable 
for Sally to go out. She carefully avoided any 
allusion to the past during the day, and earnestly 
observed the deportment and countenance of the 
accused girl. She was too good a judge of human 
nature not to be convinced that the accusations 
were false, and her kind heart glowed with plea- 
sure when she thought of the triumph of innocence 
over malice. 

The uncommon interest Sally showed in reading 
the old Bible attracted Mrs. Brice's attention, 
and gratified the good lady exceedingly. 

When Jenny returned from church, Harry- 
Thomson was with her. They stopped at the gate. 

" I must just go in and speak to Poor Sally," 
said he. '^ I am one of her best friends. I don't 
believe a word of what that mean Evelina Ander- 
son whispered to me on the church steps." 
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''I do not know that grandma' would like to 
have you come in to-day/' hesitatingly answered 
fenny, holding the gate half open. 

Harry pushed by and walked up to the door : 
" It is right to do good on Sunday, and Sally needs 
warm friends just now." 

" So she does, Harry, you are right," responded 
Jenny, warmly. 

" Just call Sally to the door. I see her there, 
reading to your grandmother." 

The window was open, and Sally heard Harry's 
words. She ceased reading, and Mrs. Brice said, 
^^ Put aside your book, and go speak to the lad." 

Harry shook her cordially by the hand, say- 
ing, " Keep up good courage; all will come out 
right one of these days. It's a great thing for a 
body always to tell the truth, as you have done. 
We used to say at school, when anything was 
doubted that the other boys or girls told, ' It must 
be true if Poor Sally says so; we'll ask her.' " 

" Thank you, Mr. Thomson," replied she, blush- 
ing deeply. 

" Well, we will not call you ' Poor Sally ' any 
longer, but 'Pretty Sally;' good-by. You will 
look down on Evelina Anderson, before long, with 
scorn and contempt. Good-by." 

Jenny had been closely questioned by Harry 
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Thomson on the way from churchy but she had 
only told him that Sally was unhappy at Fair« 
bank^ and had left the place without informing 
Mr. Newton^ and that since her departure she had 
been accused of dishonesty. Evelina had whis- 
pered all this in his ear^ with many additions of her 
own. 

In Mr. Newton's pew at church, was a young 
lady, simply but elegantly dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, whose devout manner and pleasing counte- 
nance formed a striking contrast to the levity of 
Evelina Anderson, and the sour visage of Miss 
Mira. This young lady was no other than Miss 
Wentworth, who arrived on Saturday evening, 
and was most ungraciously received by Miss Mira. 
That singular personage, when she learned who 
Miss Wentworth was, and why she came, advised 
her to go to " the tavern " in the village. Miss 
Wentworth told her that would be very disagree- 
able and unsuitable, for the elderly gentleman who 
accompanied her to Fairbank had gone some miles 
beyond, after leaving her at Fairbank, and she 
would be entirely without protection at the 
tavern. 

"There's no sort nor kind of danger there/' 
retorted Miss Mira, "and Timothy won't mind 
paying for, two or three nights' lodgings, since 
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you've come on a Tom-fool arrant; the gal yon 
was a-going to teach has turned thief^ and run 
away." 

Great was the surprise and consternation of 
Miss Wentworth. Her luggage had been left on 
the piazza^ and there was she^ late on Saturday 
evening, refused admittance to the house to which 
she had been most earnestly entreated to come by 
its owner. After a few moments' hesitation, she 
asked for a man-servant. The footman came, and 
seeing a lady, bowed with much civility* 

'* Will you take my luggage to my room ? Mr. 
Newton^ I am sorry to find, is not at home," said 
Miss Wentworth. 

" Did you ever see the beat of that?" ex- 
claimed Miss Mira, aside^ to Evelina. '^ Here's 
a presumptuous one. If ever anybody took on 
such hoity-toity airs before, I'm mistaken." 

'* Why don't you tell Brown to let her trunks 
stay where they are?*' whispered Evelina. 

'' Because I am afraid our Timothy Would be 
so powerful angry, that he would blow us up sky« 
high for it." 

Miss Wentworth followed the servant, who 
summoned Bridget on the way to show the lady's 
room. Bridget led them up to an attic chamber 
next her own^ and the footman having placed 
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the luggage safely there, bowed respectfully, and 
closed the door on Miss Went worth. 

"I tell you what, Bridget/' said he, as they 
went down stairs, " that's a first-rate lady. You 
made a real blunder when you showed her up 
here, to this sky-parlour." 

''I know better nor you. She's the teacher 
woman wot was going to teach Poor Sally, if she 
hadn't made herself scarce in these parts." 

*' She's a thousand times more of a lady, I can 
see, than any who've been yet in this 'ere house. 
I've lived long enough among gentlefolks to know 
'em at first sight," said Brown. 

Very little sleep had Miss Wentworth that 
night in her elevated lodgings. It was the first 
time she had left her own refined home to go 
among strangers; but though desolate and forlorn, 
her courage did not fail, for her trust was in the 
Father of the fatherless. 

She walked down to breakfast the next morn- 
ing, and took her seat at table with dignified 
assurance, and Miss Mira and Evelina were so 
much astonished and awed by her complete self- 
possession, as to keep silence and be civil. 

She went to church by herself, and at the door 
asked the sexton to show her to Mr. Newton's 
pew. 
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In the afternoon she was again at church. As' 
she came out after service^ in the yestibule riiesaw 
the sweet face of Jenny Briee turned towards her 
with an earnest, wishful expression. 

^ Did you wish to speak to me?" inquired Miss 
Wentworth^ in a voice that would command atten- 
tion anywhere^ so wonderfully refined and delicate 
was it, and at the same time so decided and clear. 

Jenny sprang to her side^ and placed her hand 

^ within the small slender hand of Miss Went- 

worth^ sayings *' I would like to speak with you^ 

Miss Wentworth, when we are quite out of 

church." 

Miss Wentworth grasped the hand thus con- 
fidingly laid within hers^ and they walked for a 
while in silence; it was broken at length by 
Jenny. 

" You came to Fairbanks I believe, to be the 
friend of Sally Sabor." 

''I did; but! hear a shocking account of her." 

Jenny, Do not think harshly of Poor Sally. I 
am sure she is not guilty of the crime of which 
they accuse her — they are bitter enemies. Would 
it be too much trouble for you to come to Cherri- 
cot, and see her yourself? Grandma' would be 
pleased to see you, although it is Sunday. 

Mis9 Wentworth, Certainly not. I am much 
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obliged to you for the kind invitation. They did 
not tell me at Fairbank that my expected pupil 
was in the village. 

Jenny. O, Miss Wentworth, Sally needs 
friends so much at this time^ I do hope you have 
come to join us against her cruel persecutors. 

Mu% WmttDorth. You speak warmly. What 
may I call you, my little friend? 

Jenny, Jenny Brice, if you please. I love Sally 
dearly. She is so generous and noble-hearted; 
and I am sure you will love her too^ when you 
know her as well as I do. 

Mi88 Wentworth. She must be very happy in 
such a warm friend as you are. Truly your un- 
bounded confidence interests me in her favour. 

Jenny, Does it! O, I'm so glad — so glad I 
They walked hand in hand till they came to Cher- 
ricot. Jenny stepped in without giving warning 
that she was bringing a stranger. Sally sat on a 
low stool reading, from her priceless little Bible, 
the history of Joseph, while Mrs. Brice commented 
upon the wonderful leadings of Providence, as 
shown in that eloquent and unequalled story. 

'' GrandmaV said Jenny, '^ I have induced Miss 
Wentworth to come home with me from church 
Sally, this is the young lady who has come to Fairr 
bank to be your friend," 
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Sally^ with her lively, impulsive temperament, 
liad a quick perception of character. At a glance, 
she saw Miss Went worth was a lady in whom she 
could confide, and, springing to her feet, she made 
a salutation which might not have been called 
graceful by the dancing-master; but it was more 
effective, for the ingenuousness and naturalness 
quite charmed the polished^ well-bred young lady. 

" You are quite welcome to Cherricot, Miss 
Wentworth, Let Sally relieve you of bonnet and 
mantilla," said Mrs. Brice. 

Miss Wentworth could have thrown her arma 
around the neck of the nice old lady, and kissed her 
cheek fervently. She contented herself, however, 
with a cordial grasp of the hand, and then willingly 
yielded the bonnet and mantilla to the delighted 
Jenny. 

Tea was soon ready. Sally refused at first to 
come to the table, saying to Mrs. Brice that it was 
not proper for her to sit down with such a beautiful 
lady, till, at least, she was proved to be an honest 
girl. 

Mrs. Brice, who had no doubt of her honesty, 
had not much more doubt of the social position 
she was entitled to, and insisted that she should be 
seated by Miss Wentworth. 

In the conversation at table, Mrs. Brice took 
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tlie lead, at the same time drawing out Miss Went- 
worth. The visit was both pleasant and profitable; 
and heartily sorry was the stranger visiter when the 
approach of night warned her that she must not 
prolong it. 

Before she left, Mrs. Brice recommended her 
staying at Fairbank till Mr. Newton's return^ at 
the same time urging her to pass as much time as 
possible at Cherricot. 

Sweet and soothing to her wounded feelings was 
this unexpected kindness. Knowing that she was 
indebted for it to Sally, or, at leasts in part, she 
went away with a warm interest in the unfortunate 
girl, and a firm belief in her innocence. ** Good- 
by, Sally," she said; "I know you are grateful 
for such kind friends, and I feel assured that you 
richly deserve them." 

Sally's throbbing heart would not allow her to 
reply; but, as soon as Miss Wentworth was out of 
hearing, she exclaimed, " O, Mrs. Brice ! How 
wonderful it is that God should raise up another 
friend for me. J hope I am grateful ta Him." 
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CHAPTEB XXX. 

THE DECIDED MISS WENTWOBTH. 

Thb next morning, soon after breakfast, IMiss 
Wentworth walked into the gate at Cherricot, 
and was met by the two girls, who seized each a 
hand, and led her into the house. 

" You see, my dear madam, how gladly I avail 
myself of your kindness. This is the day ap- 
pointed for me to begin with my teaching, and as 
my pupil is with you, I must, if you please, pass 
the day under your hospitable roof." 

" I like your promptness," replied Mrs. Brice. 
" Sally, no doubt, is ready to begin her studies 
with you, for she was a good scholar with Mr. 
HoUister." 

Sally. Ah, Miss Wentworth, you are too kind. 
Here I am, a poor forsaken orphan. The very 
clothes I have on belong to Jenny. Not a friend 
on earth excepting these two^— accused of theft, 
with no way to prove my innocence — ^indeed you 
are too kind. 

Miss Wenticortk, I have the means to prove 
your innocence. God, in his good providence, 
will enable me to make it as clear as the sun. 
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Jenny jumped up and down^ and cut moRt 
ridiculuus capers. Mrs. Brice lifted her hands 
and eyes towards heaven^ in pious thankfulness^ 
while Sally, completely overwhelmed, threw her 
arms around Miss Wentworth's neck and sobbed 
aloud. 

Miss Wentworth soothed and calmed her agitated 
mind, and^ by degrees^ led her to speak of her past 
and future studies. Mrs. Brice showed them into 
her quiet little parlour^ where they passed the 
remainder of the morning together. There was 
nothing at the simple table of Mrs. Brice to shock 
the refined delicacy of one who had been accus- 
tomed to all the elegancies of life. Good manners 
and neatness can give refinement, even where there 
13 neither luxury nor splendour; and many a 
pompous^ luxurious dinner is really more vulgar 
than the plain, wholesome meal at which Mrs. 
Brice presided. Miss Wentworth, who had never 
before dined in a real cottage, was surprised to see 
the perfect ease of its mistress, and the genuine 
gracefulness of sweet Jenny Brice. 

As the young lady did not explain any further, 
with regard to Fairbank and her observations there^ 
no questions were asked. 

Frisk had been sent home, and was chained to 
his kennel. The dog pined and whined for his 
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young ftiend, and was very much neglected at 
Fairbank, because he was obliged to bear the odium 
attached to a reclaimed runaway. 

Miss Mira was amazed at the independent 
course of the stranger^ and^ when she returned at 
nightfall^ asked her, in no very civil words or 
kindly tone, where she had passed the day ? 

"At Cherricot, teaching my pupil," was the 
prompt reply. 

Mia Mira. What! Jenny Brice? 

Mis9 Wentfoorth, No; my bright Sally. 

Miss MircL Laws«a-me! Why, all the world 
has gone crazy ! I don't know which end I stand 
on! Your bright Sally! Why, the gal didn't 
know what the handle of a tea-cup was made for, 
and railly couldn't find the way from her plate to 
her mouth at table. 

Miss Wentworth. Notwithstanding, she is a 
bright scholar. Good night, ma'am. And the 
young lady took up one of the tall spermaceti 
candles in a silver candlestick, that stood upon the 
tea-table, and was going to her room. 

Miss Mira. Put down that candle. Miss What- 
you-call-you. I don't allow them candlesticks to 
be hoisted up to our attic 

Miss Wentworth, (putting down the candlestick 
and ringing the bell). Excuse me. 
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Brown appeared : " Bring me a chamber-candle- 
stick, if you please," said she. 

Miss Mira, Laws-a-me! If we haint got a 
mistress now, I'm mistaken ! Why, you give out 
orders as though you belonged here ! 

"1 do/' said Miss Wentworth, taking up the 
light the waiter had brought, and with a perfectly 
dignified, easy manner, she walked out of the dining- 
room, and ascended to her shabby *^ sky-parlour.** 

The next day she passed at Cherricot in the 
same way she had done the day before. Jenny's 
books were just what she needed for an examina- 
tion of her pupil, to know what progress she had 
made. The ease and propriety of Miss Went- 
worth's manners seemed contagious; for Sally 
already began to show the effects. At table, even, 
she was losing the painful constraint with which 
she had been tortured at Fairbank, and acquiring 
the facility and dexterity in managing knife, fork, 
cup, and spoon, without which no person can be 
easy and graceful at meals. She listened with 
intense interest to the conversations between Mrs. 
Brice and Miss Went worth, so unlike any she had 
ever heard; not about persons, dress, food, or the 
weather, but topics suggested by the varied infor* 
mation of both ladies — ^literature, science, history^ 
religion. 
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Jeooy walked at evening with Miss Wentworth 
as far as the gate at Fairbanks and then bade her 
good night. Just as she turned her footsteps 
homeward^ she heard the rattling of carriage- 
wheels, and looking back^ saw that it was Mr. 
Newton's carriage. She hastened home to carry 
the news. 

Mr. Newton reached the piazza just as Miss 
Wentworth was ascending the steps. He stepped 
out of the carriage, looking pale and haggard. 
l^Iiss Wentworth met him with a cheerful smile. 
It seemed to him a mockery. In a grief-stricken 
tone, he said — 

**Ah ! Miss Wentworth, yon have come in vain 
to Fairbank. No traces of Poor Sally can I yet 
discovCT."* 

*' Come in, and be seated, sir; you look travel- 
worn and weary.** 

Mr. Newton allowed himself to be led in, but as 
he stepped over the threshold. Miss Mira and 
£ve]ina appeared, the former exclaiming — 

" O ! Timothy ! Timothy ! haven't you found 
the stolen goods .^ We know where the thief 
is — safely catched in a mouse-trap, called Cherri- 
cot." 

*' Please walk in here, sir,** said Miss Went- 
worth, opening the door of the drawing-room, and 
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as soon as Mr. Newton was within, closing It and 
turning the key. "Now, please, sir, be seated, 
and let me take your hat and gloves." 

Mr. Newton obeyed as if he had been a little 
child. Miss Wentworth then rang for a glass of 
water. 

"1 have good news for you," said she. 

'^No good news can come to me unless my 
daughter is proved innocent," 

" Your daughter!" exclaimed Miss Wentworth. 

*' Yes, Poor Sally is my own daughter, beyond 
the possibility of doubt." 

" Thank heaven ! and a worthy daughter of so 
kind a father! I supposed she was a desolate 
orphan." 

Mr. Newton, Your voice to me is like that of an 
angel of mercy. Where is my child ? 

Miss Wentworth, At Cherricot, with good Mrs. 
Brice. I commenced teaching her on Monday, the 
very day you named, sir. 

Mr, Newton, But do you know the dreadful im- 
putation there is against her ? 

Miss Wenttwrth, I do; and can prove it false. 

*^ Merciful Providence 1" exclaimed Mr. Newton, 
falling on his knees, and lifting his streaming eyes 
to heaven. 

After a momentary pause. Miss Wentworth said. 
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" You must need refreshment. Allow me to order 
a tray to be brought in here." 

Mr, Newton, Thank you ; but I ain impatient to 
hear your explanation of this mysterious affair. 

" After tea! after tea!" said Miss Wentwqrth, 
as she pulled the bell again, in a very decided 
manner. 

*' There goes again !" exclaimed Miss Mlra, who 
stood in the entry, near the door, not to say with 
her ear to the keyhole. She started back, and 
then, as if changing her mind, tapped at the door. 
Miss Wentworth, thinking it was the servant, 
opened it, and there stood Mi^ Mira, in a perfect 
rage. Miss Wentworth calmly stepped out into 
the entry, and, closing the door after her, placed 
herself against it, and said, "Mr. Newton is very 
much fatigued, and overcome by his journey and 
recent circumstances; I am going to ask for tea to 
be sent in to him." 

"Who made you mistress here?" demanded the 
enraged Miss Mira, fairly shaking her fist in Miss 
Wentworth's face. 

Brown came at the moment, to answer the belL 
Without taking farther notice of the angry woman. 
Miss Wentworth calmly requested him to bring in 
tea, on a tray, to Mr. Newton, as quickly as pos^ 
fiible. She then opened the door, glided swiftly 
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in, and again the key was heard to click in the 
lock. 

" Excuse my peremptory manner^ Mr. Newton; 
for Sally's sake I am compelled to act with de^ 
cision. 

'^ Thank you ; thank you a thousand times. I 
am a quiet man^ and don't know how to encounter 
a brawling woman. But indeed. Miss Wentworth, 
my impatience will not allow me to wait longer 
for the unsealing of your lips." 

'* Here comes the supper. While you sip your 
tea, I will talk and talk, to your heart's content. 
You may well call it unsealing, for I have kept 
the secret two days!" 

" Let us have it then immediately, for 
your relief as well as mine/' said Mr. New- 
ton, with a faint attempt at a smile, as Miss 
Wentworth carefully opened the door, to ad- 
mit the waiter, and as carefully closed it after 
him. 

^^ You may leave now. Brown," said she. '^ I 
will attend to Mr. Newton. Here, place the tray 
on this little table." ' 

How shocked Miss Mira would have been to 
see that splendid table of papier-mache applied to 
any useful purpose. 

"Well, now; to begin at the beginning of the 
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end," said Miss Wentworth, playfully, as she drew 
a chair to the other side of the table. '' First, 
though, sugar and cream, sir ?" 

" Both, if you please." 

Miss Wentworth, I was met at your door by the 
astounding intelligence of the exit of my pupil 
from Fairbank, and of your absence, sir. Then 
followed the still more astonishing story of the 
theft committed by the runaway. I will not dwell 
upon the uncordial reception I met with, for that 
is of no consequence. In spite of it, I made my- 
self at home. An apartment in the attic storey, 
which had probably been tenanted by a servant, 
was appropriated to me by the chambermaid. 
There was no lock upon the door. Fortunately 
I am not remarkably timid, or I should have been 
much alarmed that night. 

About two or three hours after I had retired, 
I was still awake, when some one cautiously opened 
the door and entered the room. I saw by the 
small lamp she held in her hand, Bridget, the 
chambermaid, and then I closed my eyes and lay 
perfectly quiet. She stealthily stepped to the 
bedside, and held the light, to discover if I were 
awake. My closed eyes and quiet breathing led 
her to suppose me asleep. She then went to a 
closet attached to the room, and brought out a 
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bandbox and some other articles. As she was 
about leaving the room, I exclaimed — 

"Who's there?" 

The girl started, appeared exceedingly alarmed, 
and at length said— 

" It's only me. Miss." 

" What do you want here?" 

'' Only some things of mine in that closet." 

"Well, shut the door, and don't disturb me 
again!" As soon as she had done so, I sprang 
upon the floor, for something brilliant that I saw 
drop from Bridget's hand as I called out, Who's 
there? I found the article thus dropped was a 
purse; I knew it by the feeling, and iipmediately 
placed it under my pillow. Here it is: (Miss 
Went worth drew the green silk purse from her 
pocket and handed it to Mr. Newton). Fearing my 
nocturnal visiter might return, I fastened the door 
by putting my scissors over the latch. The pre- 
caution was not useless, for scarcely an hour had 
elapsed before Bridget was again at the door; she 
had doubtless missed the purse. " Who's there ?" 
I cried in a very loud voice, hoping that some of 
the other servants would hear me. I presume 
they did, for soon after I heard hurrying feet and 
whispering voices. Every night since, I have 
secured the door, and whenever I have left my 
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room I have been careful to lock my own 
trunks. 

Mr, Newton, I am astonished at your coolness 
and courage^ Miss Wentworth. You have saved 
a father from inexpressible wretchedness. I now 
long to see Poor Sally; no longer Poor Sally, 
however, but my own Sabrina. 

Miss Wentworth, Perhaps^ sir^ itwould be better 
for you to take rest to-night, and see her in the 
morning. 

Mr, Newton, Has she received an intimation 
that she was possibly my daughter ? 

Miss Wentworth, Not the slightest, I should 
suppose, from her conversations with me. 

Mr. Newton, I have several very unpleasant 
matters still to manage, and only one of them will 
I attempt to-night. This purse contains all the 
money I gave Sabrina, and besides, her gold 
thimble. Poor dear child, who knows what ter- 
rible sufferings she may have endured since we 
parted ! 

So saying, Mr. Newton pulled the bell, and 
ordered the waiter to remove the tea-things, and 
then to call Bridget. A minute or two after 
Bridget came in : said he, " Ask Miss Mira and 
IVIiss Evelina to come to the drawing-room ?" The 
chamber-maid came pale and trembling. No 
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sooner did she see the green purse in Mr. New- 
ton's hand^ than she fell on her knees^ and ex« 
claimed^ "01 don't send me to jail. I never 
stole anything before in all my life." 

Just at this moment Miss Mira and Evelina 
came in. 

*' Confess the whole truth, then, instantly," 
said Mr. Ne\vton. 

"I will; I wilL I found the key of the best 
bed-room under the stair carpet when I was 
sweeping the stairs in the morning. I thought 
'twas so strange, I would just open the door. 
There was nobody there. Everything was left in 
nice order. I didn't say anything, but locked the 
door again, and put the key in my pocket. After 
breakfast I was sent down to the village. The 
furren baker there told me about a girl that once 
lived with Mrs. Macer, how she had gone off that 
morning with a bundle under her arm, and Frisk 
with her. So, when I got back here, something 
whispered to me that I might as well have some 
of the nice things she had left, and so — and so-^" 

Mr, Newton, You went and made your choice 
among them ? What else have you ? 

Bridget, All but what Miss Evelina has took. 

Mr. Newton. Miss Evelina! What do you 
rneim by that? 
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Sabrina what I trust she will consider good news, 
that she is my daughter, and that I hope she will 
come with pleasure to take her rightful place in 
my house. You may take the carriage and go for 
her. During your absence the stage-coach will 
be here to carry Miss Cuffman and Miss Anderson 
to a distant city, where Mrs. Anderson resides. 
You will be spared from leave-taking. 

Miss Wentworth. I will have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing their departure to my pupil^ and will in- 
form her of Bridget's confession. I leave the other 
delightful communication to be made by yourself. 

Mr, Newton, Then you will please assure Mrs. 
Brice and Jenny of the fact^ and ask that dear 
good lady to allow Jenny to come every day^ and 
share your instructions with Sabrina. 

The carriage was soon at the door. Miss Went- 
worth sprang in with a more joyful countenance 
than she had had since the death of her father, an 
event which happened only a year before. Miss 
Wentworth's father had been, in early life, the 
friend of Mr. Newton, and now that his widow 
and children were reduced from opulence to com- 
parative poverty, it was a great pleasure to the 
generous Mr. Newton to aid them in the way that 
best suited their independent character. 

Jenny had told her young friend of the arrival 
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of Mr. Newton, and Sally dreaded the interview 
she must have with him^ though she felt assured 
that Miss Wentworth had vindicated her character 
from the vile aspersions which had been thrown 
around it. 

One look at Miss Wentworth's beaming coun« 
tenance was enough to assure the anxious house- 
hold at Cherricot that all was right. Sally, con- 
vinced that Mr. Newton would forgive her for 
leaving Fairbank, drove off, with an effort at 
cheerfulness, which died away as she came near 
the place. Miss Wentworth kindly encouraged 
her, and begged her not to display any want of 
gratitude to the kind Mr. Newton. 

Sally. Kind Mr. Newton, indeed he is. I am 
grateful for his wonderful generosity to poor me; 
but then I am ashamed, dreadfully ashamed, to 
have caused him so much trouble and anxiety. 
What shall I say to him ? O, Miss Wentworth, 
tell me what I shall say to him.^ 

Miss Wentworth, Leave that to the promptings 
of your own heart when you see him. 

When the carriage stopped, Sally was unable to 

get out without assistance. Miss Wentworth led 

her in, and left her in the dining-room with ]\Ir. 

Newton. She stood before him with downcast 

eyes. He did not rise from his chair, 
2d 
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** O, Mr. Newton/* exdaimed she, " Can you 
forgive Poor Sally for ranning away from you ?" 

"I can/' replied Mr. Newton, much moved, 
" but why did you leave me?" 

" O, sir, there was something so strange and 
mysterious here, that I couldn't bear it. In that 
bedroom the white curtains made me think of the 
death-bed of my mother. That picture made me 
think of my mother. Then I discovered some 
articles that belonged to my mother. This Bible 
was one (and she took the little book from her 
pocket) ; here was a name, with the same initials 
as those on my mother's wedding-ring — ^the little 
gold ring that she slipped from her slender finger 
into my hand when she was dying. O, sir, you 
are crying for pity; how kind you are to a poor 
nameless orphan ! But^ indeed, I could not stay 
here, I was unhappy, and I thought I would go 
and learn more about my blessed mother from 
Mrs. Macer, and then find some place where 1 
could work and earn money enough to pay you 
back what you had given Mrs. Macer for my time. 
Please, sir, don't be so distressed for me; your 
tears are too much for me. I would not give you 
pain ; indeed, I would not. Please forgive me, and 
if there is any way that I can make up for all the 
trouble I have caused you, tell me, and I will try 
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with all my might to prove that I am not un- 
grateful." 

'* My dear child ! my own Sabrina !" exclaimed 
the father^ pointing to the picture. ''She was 
indeed your blessed mother^ and you are my own 
daughter." 

Sally stood for a moment as though turned to 
stone, but her eye caught the initials, " T. N." on 
the wedding-ring, which she had slipped from her 
finger as she was speaking of it, and the whole 
truth flashed instantly through her mind. She 
sprang forward, flung her arms about Mr. Newton's 
neck, her head rested upon his shoulder, and there 
for a long time she sobbed aloud. 

" Now, my own darling, calm yourself, and tell 
me what has happened to you during your absence 
from Fairbank," said Mr. Newton, laying back 
the dark ringlets from his daughter's forehead^ 
and regarding her with fond affection. 

Sabrina related all her adventures till she came 
to the unkind reception she and her good friends, 
Joseph and his wife, had met on her return to 
Fairbank; then she hesitated, and could not pro- 
ceed. 

"I am fully aware of the facts which your 
generosity would keep back ; but, my dear child, 
you are truly noble: not one word of complaint 
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have I heard you utter against the persons by 
whom you were so cruelly treated." 

" Ah, Mr. Newton, they have been punished 
sufficiently. I am very sorry for them." 

''Is it so difficult, then, to call me father, 
Sabrina?" 

" Did I say Mr. Newton ? O, excuse me, my 
heart says/cUher" 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 

Not many hours had elapsed before Sahrina was 
again established in her own delightful rooms ; but 
ah! how different were the emotions with which 
she now took possession of those beautiful apart- 
ments! 

Her warm heart thrilled with grateful affection 
for her father. Again and again she repeated to 
herself, *' How good God has been to poor me !" 

Miss Wentworth, too, having removed from her 
attic, was a near neighbour to her pupil. Soon 
after she was quietly established, she knocked at 
Sabrina's door, and said, " You can leave the doors 
open between our rooms, if you feel lonely at 
night." 
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*^ Tliank you/' replied Sabrina, pointing to the 
cheval glass, ^'I am not frightened at my own 
shadow any longer. I begin to know myself." 

And Miss Wentworth, as she looked at the very 
pretty girl, did not wonder at her not being 
frightened to see herself; not knowing the super- 
stitious dread which had so tortured the poor 
desolate orphan. 

*' I want to go back to my childhood with you, 
and tell you a great many foolish things about 
myself," continued Sabrina, '^if you will be so 
kind as to listen." 

" With the greatest pleasure," Miss Wentworth 
said, as she seated herself and took Sabrina affec- 
tionately by the hand; " tell me with perfect free- 
dom everything you can remember about yourself. 
Begin to-day, and finish your story from time to 
time, as we have leisure." 

Sally. O, it will be soon told; there is very 
little in it to interest you. 

Mis8 Wentworth^ You mistake, Sabrina; every 
life is wonderful, and if its history were told with 
perfect truth, must be interesting to every human 
being who can think and feel. Do not fear being 
too minute, for I wish A.o know you thoroughly. 

Sally, Then I will begin as far back as I can 
remember. Isn't it singular that, since I have 
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Iieen here, I can recollect many circumstances 
which I before had forgotten? 

Misi Wentteorth, No, my dear; the objects 
around you have suggested them, and memory 
thus quickened serves you faithfully. I am all 
attention and interest, go on. 

And Sally went on and on, until Miss Went- 
worth was in tears; then she stopped suddenly, 
and said, " I will not tell you any more at this 
time, it is too bad for me to make you cry." 

"O no, my generous Sabrina, it is not your 
troubles and trials that make me weep — it is your 
magnanimous forgiveness of all who have injured 
you; but it is time for us to retire. We will 
read our Bibles together every night before retir- 
ing, if you please, and say our prayers afterwards." 

The words of Holy Writ and the simple peti- 
tions which followed, soothed and tranquillized the 
mind of Sabrina, and as she lay down that night 
in her curtained bed no superstitious fears haunted 
her. A calm, holy trust in God, who had created 
and redeemed her, had taken the place of super- 
stitious awe. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



sabbina's pabtt. 



Great excitement prevailed in the village of 
Snowton. Invitations were sent out to all the 
children of the district school for a party — Sabrina 
Newton's party. Just before school commenced, 
the children gathered about the school-house door. 

" I never spoke a kind word to Poor Sally in all 
my life," said one little girL 

" What's more^" replied the boy to whom this 
was addressed, " I always tormented her when I 
got a chance. I am afraid Mr. Newton means 
to catch us in a trap, and give us all a right down 
scolding." 

" Very likely," said another ; " I used to make all 
manner of fun of Poor Sally's mean frocks and 
queer bonnets; I wonder if she remembers it; I 
want to go to this party, dreadfully." 

" So do I; and I mean to go, come what will," 
replied one of the larger girls, " though I used to 
call Poor Sally * a starved kitten.' " 

" Whose fault was it that she hadn't enough 
to eat ] " demanded the boy who had laughed at the 
mean frocks and queer bonnets; " O, I never did 
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tliat; it was too cruel. I shouldn't think you 
would dare to go." 

'^ I will go, and if she* presumes to say anything 
to me about it now^ I will tell her she needn't be 
so mighty proud. But here comes Jenny Brice; 
she was always Sally's friend; how glad she must 
be now ! Suppose we ask her something about 
this party." 

Several of the girls ran towards Jenny ex- 
claiming, " Tell us all about the party that is to 
be given at Fairbank." 

'^ O, it is going to be the most beautiful affair 
that ever was seen. There is to be a large tent 
spread under the trees on the lawn, with tables 
filled with fruit, flowers, confectionary, ice-cream, 
and everything delicious. Then there are to be 
prizes distributed — splendid prizes. I don't know 
what they are to be for; but I've seen them, and 
they are magnificent. I mustn't tell yet what 
they are. I suppose you are all going." 

" Yes, yes ! we are, we are !" replied dozens of 
them, the boy who had laughed at the mean frocks 
and queer bonnets the loudest of all. 

*' Here comes Mr. Hollister, I wonder if he is 
going to the party," said Jenny, 

^^ Ask him, ask him," whispered the chiMren. 

" Excuse me, sir, if you think it impertinent j 
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but we would like to know if you are going to 
Sabrina Newton's party to-morrow ?" 

" It is my intention, Jenny; and I hope to meet 
all my scholars there. It is time now to go into 
school." 

The next day was the eleventh of September, 
Sabrina Newton's birthday, and the party was 
given to commemorate that event. 

A large marquee, or tent, was pitched upon the 
beautiful, smooth-shaven lawn at Fairbank. The 
tent was circular, and the curtains could be drawn 
up, so as to form gracefu.1 festoons around it, with 
cords and tassels of blue and white between each 
festoon. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon the children 
came trooping up the lawn in a body. They had 
waited at the gate until a large number assembled, 
because they felt sheepish and ashamed, and they 
had good reason to feel so. When they entered 
the spacious drawing-room, they were cordially 
received by Miss Wentworth and Sabrina. The 
latter was dressed in a simple white frock, and 
blue sash; perfectly neat in appearance, and grace- 
ful in manner. Some of the conscious schoolmates 
stuck their fingers in their mouths, some hung 
their heads on one side, and raised their shoulders 
almost to their ears, and others kept their eyes 
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fastened on the carpet^ not daring to look at 
Sabrina. 

She came forward and addressed each by name, 
with a free^ kind manner, that quite surprised 
them all. 

Harry Thomson was among the last who came. 
For the first time in his life he wore n long-tailed 
coat, and, moreover, he had mounted a standing 
collar. He came in, holding hat and cane in one 
hand in the most approved style, and bowing very 
low, he said, in a hearty, cordial manner — 

'^ Miss Newton, I am really glad to see you in 
your own home ; it is one of those delightful 
things that seem too good to be true, that you 
should be restored to your iather. O ! there's 
sweet Jenny Brice. I suppose, now I have en- 
tered college, I ought to call her Miss Brice. I 
must go and pay my respects to her." 

And the smart young collegian stepped across 
the room, and made another low bow to Jenny. 

A band of music now struck up a lively air, and 
the shy, awkward company of school children were 
glad to be released from the stiffness of the draw- 
ing-room, and to wander about the garden. All 
was> fun and merrymaking when they reached the 
beautiful swing which Mr. Newton had erected 
for them. Mr. Newton had not made his appear- 
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ance among them. Miss Wentworth looked out 
for all^ to see that they were enjoying the party^ 
while Sabrina mingled with them in their games 
and their races around the garden with genuine 
glee. 

At half-past five o'clock the curtains of the tent 
were drawn up^ and the children gathered from 
the garden and grounds to partake of the bounti- 
ful refreshments. The large table was beautifully 
decorated with flowers. In the centre was a tall 
pyramid^ formed of little baskets filled with choice 
flowers. At each end of the table were similar 
pyramids, formed of books and toys. Then the 
fruit, cakes, ices, and confectionary, were arranged 
with other flowers about the table, forming a mag- 
nificent display, such as the girls and boys had 
never supposed possible, excepting in the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments. 

They gazed with perfect rapture at the novel 
sight for some moments, forgetting that it was in- 
tended for any other purpose but to please the 
eve. But Mr. Newton came with Mr. Hollister 

m 

to the tent, and begged the young people to help 
themselves freely to whatever they pleased, ex- 
cepting that they would not demolish the pyra- 
mids till they had satisfied themselves with the 
eatables. 
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" Mr. Thomson," said Mr. Newton, " you can 
help us to wait upon the young ladies." 

" Certainly, sir," said Harry, drawing off his 
straw-coloured kid gloves, and filling first a full 
plate for Jenny Brice. 

He was followed by the big boy who had laughed 
at the mean frocks and queer bonnets, who showed 
no reluctance to partake of what was before him. 
And, in fact, the other girls and boys seemed to 
have forgotten everything but the enjoyment of 
the moment. 

When they had fully satisfied themselves with 
the feast, Mr. Newton, standing at the head of 
the table, said, '* You all know this party is given 
for my daughter, my long-lost Sabrina, whom you 
have all known as Poor Sail v. The wonderful 
providence of God has restored her to me, and I 
not only feel grateful to God for this merciful dis- 
pensation, but to every human being who has 
shown kindness to my dear child. In testimony 
of my gratitude to those who are here present, I 
have to offer some trifling mementoes." 

"Who, among you all," he continued, "can 
claim this watch, as a memento of the unvarying 
kindness shown to my daughter, when she was 
Poor Sally." 

Mr. Newton held up a plain, but excellent gold 
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watch^ with a gold chain and a seal> on which was 
inscribed, " Gratitude." 

For some moments not a sound was heard; 
then Harry Thomson spoke out loudly — " Mr. 
Hollister !" 

Twenty voices or more echoed, "Mr. Hollister! 
Mr. Hollister !" 

" Is it a unanimous vote? Hold up your hands, 
all who think Mr. Hollister deserves the watch," 
said Mr. Newton. Every girl and boy present, 
Sabrina included, held up both hands, and ex- 
claimed, '' Mr. Hollister ! Mr. Hollister !" 

Mr. Newton handed the watch to the faithful, 
kind schoolmaster, merely saying, '^ Please accept 
it, sir. 

Mr. Hollister bowed, without being able to utter 
a word, so entirely was he taken by surprise, and 
so completely overwhelmed by the willing, cordial 
testimony of his scholars. 

Mr, Newton then held up a beautiful work-box 
of rosewood, lined with crimson velvet, and filled 
with all the articles for needlework, of glittering 
steel, silver, and gold, saying — 

" And who deserves this, and much more than 
this, for unvarying kindness to Poor Sally ?" 

'^ Jenny Brice ! sweet Jenny Brice !" shouted 
the whole group. 
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And Mr. Newton handed the beautiful work- 
box to the blushing Jenny. 

He then took from his pocket a purse containing 
sixty sovereigns in gold. 

''When my beloved child was lost, I offered 
thirty sovereigns to any one who would give infor- 
mation where she might be found. A noble- 
hearted farmer and his kind wife brought her to 
her home, and to this day have claimed no reward. 
I have added other thirty, and consider it -& very 
trifling testimony of the gratitude that fills my 
heart, when I think of their disinterested kind- 
ness and hospitality to my poor child. This, then, 
is for Joseph Plemson and his wife." From the 
pyramid of books and toys, Mr. Newton now took 
a splendidly bound copy of Wordsworth's Poems, 
and said, '* Now, to whom shall I have the pleasure 
of presenting this book?*' 

The eager listeners hung their heads, and were 
silent. Again Mr. Newton repeated the question; 
no reply came. '' Is it possible that you cannot 
remember any acts of kindness shown to Poor 
Sally ? " 

Still they were silent. 

Sabrina, blushing deeply, said, ''Harry Thomson 
was sorry when he hit me once, and he spoke very 
kindly to me t\ve ixvoTu\ns.>;}ii\^\. Wl\. ^sykbank." 
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Mr. Newton handed the book to ITany. 

" No, sir ; no, sir, I cannot accept it ! Indeed 
I do not deserve it," replied Harry, earnestly. 

''Then accept it as a testimony of Sabrina's 
forgiveness," continued Mr. Newton, placing the 
elegant book in Harry's unwilling hand. 

''And is there no one else who can claim a 
tribute from this pyramid ?" 

Silence again, and blushes of shame and con- 
trition on many a youthful face. 

Sabrina whispered to her father a few words, 
and he then said— 

"My daughter wishes me to distribute these 
gifts among you, as tokens of her entire forgive- 
ness. As I hold them up, she will name the girl 
or boy who is to receive them." 

This was indeed " heaping coals of fire on their 
heads." Many were melted to tears; and, as 
some beautiful book or interesting toy was held 
up, and Sabrina called out the name of a school- 
mate who had ridiculed or tormented her, the 
conscience-stricken culprit came forward, trem- 
bling and ashamed, to receive the gift, and some of 
the younger children said, " O, I am sorry, very 
sorry!" 

After all who were present had received a gift, 
Mr. Newton said : *' Henceforth I trust you will 
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all remember to be kind and considerate towards 
the poor and unfortunate. And now I propose 
three cheers for faithful Frisk, who remembered 
his young mistress, and did not desert her because 
she was a poor orphan." 

Fairbank echoed witb tbe shrill cheer of the 
children, and Frisk joined in the chorus with a 
joyful bark. 

" And now, sweet Jenny Brice," continued Mr. 
Newton, *' you may distribute the baskets of 
flowers, from the central pyramid, among our 
young friends, and then we will bid them good 
evening." 

Poor Frisk did not live long to share in the 
happiness of his little mistress. He died about a 
month after the party, and was decently buried 
at the foot of the garden. Mr. Newton bought 
another dog for Sabrina, and also a beautiful goat, 
as tame and gentle a creature as could be wished. 
When Jenny Brice was not at Fairbank, Sabrina 
spent many a happy hour with these two dumb 
companions; running about the lawn with the 
dog, or decking Nanny, the goat, with wreaths of 
pretty flowers. 
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CHAPTER xxxnr. 

THE WISE GRANDMOTHER^ 

" Grandma', I can't understand why you will not 
let me go to Fairbank every day, and take lessons 
of Miss Wentworth, when dear, good Mr. Newton 
urges it so much." 

The tone in which Jenny Brice uttered this 
little speech was quite different from the usual 
sweet tone of her charming voice. It had a touch 
of complaint in it not agreeable to the ear of her 
grandmother. Mrs. Brice, with some sternness of 
manner, replied — 

" I will not consent to your taking lessons in 
what are called ' the higher branches of educa- 
tion,' because you might be thereby unfitted for 
the station in which Providence has placed you." 

Jenny. But who knows but I may have as ffood 
luck as Sally, and be rich one of these days ? 

Mrs, Brice. I am grieved, my dear child, to hear 

you speak in this way. Good luck! there is no 

such thing. Your condition in life is appointed 

you by God himself. Hitherto you have been 

perfectly contented with it. O, Jenny, you have 

disappointed me. 
2e 
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Jenny, O grandma' ! don't say so. I see now 
how it is. I have been too much delighted with 
the beautiful things I have seen at Fairbank, and 
80 I have been^ what you call, building castles in 
the air. I have imagined some rich uncle might 
leave me a fortune. 

Mrt, Brice. How absurd ! yon have no rich 
uncle — ^you might as well expect a lump of gold 
as large as a barrel would fidl at your feet from 
the moon. 

Jenny. Grandma', please don't make fun of me; 
I see I have been silly and wicked. 

Mr$, Brice, You are not alone in this respect, 
my child. Many young persons infer from a single, 
rare instance like that of Sabrina Newton, that 
what they call good fortune will come to them 
from some unknown quarter, when there is not a 
bare possibility of such a change in their outward 
circumstances. God does exalt one and debase 
another again ; not by turn of " the wheel of For- 
tune," as it is irreverently termed, does he raise the 
fallen as in the case of Joseph, who was exalted 
to be next to Pharaoh. Poor Sally, like Joseph, 
has had her night of sorrow and affliction. She 
did not see the hand of her heavenly Father in 
all this, as did the son of Jacob; yet for wise 
and good reasons he has brought her out of this 
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trial, and now gives her another — ^namely, the 
trial of prosperity. Do you think Sally's road lo 
heaven is made more easy by this change? 

Jenny. I think it is^ because she has now the 
kind^ religious Miss Wentworth to instruct her, 
and to guide her by her beautiful example. But 
truly, grandma', I don't think it would make my 
path to heaven less difficult, for riches would be a 
great temptation to me. 

Mrs. Brke, Why a greater temptation to you 
than to Sabrina Newton ? 

Jenny. Because she cares less for them than any 
person I have ever known; she would give away 
to-morrow every earthly thing that she possesses, 
and not feel the loss. 

Mrs. Brice. But God has made her now respon- 
sible for the right use of riches, and will call her to 
an account as his steward. Let us hope and pray 
that through His blessing she may be enabled so 
to employ them as to receive at last the blissful 
sentence, " Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord," Evelina 
Anderson passed through the same trial, and wa» 
found wanting. She became haughty and cruel, 
and has returned to her dishonest mother to be a 
greater trouble to her than before. A fearful 
lesson does this teach for those who aim at a 
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worldly position to which God has not appointed 
thenu 

Jenny. O, grandma'! please say no more. I 
have always been contented and thankful, and I 
am^ if possible, more so than ever, when I consider 
how tremendous is the responsibility which has now 
come upon Poor Sally. 
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MILTON'S PARADISE LOST and PAJKADISE REGAINED. With 
Notes for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. Edmonston. 12mo, 
Cloth. Price 2b. 6d. 

CLASS-BOOK OF POETRT. ChronologicaUy arranged. With Critical 
and Biographical Sketches by D. Wiuon, LL.D. In One Volume, 
12mo, 495 pageSb Price 2s. 6d. 

OONTEKTEU 

PART L— Modem English Poets.— PART XL Poets of the Restoration. 
PART IIL— PoeU of the Eliaabethan Age.— PART IV.— Early Biitish 
Poet& 

THE ART OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. J. HmrrsB. 
Price 2a. 



M 



ANUAL OF EXERCISES IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By D. Ross. 
12mo. Price 2s. 



CANONS OF PUNCTUATION. Based on the Analysis of Sentencea By 
F. W. Bedford, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth. Price 6d. 

In this treatise the Rules of Grammatical Punctuation are comprised 
within JBight Canons^ fully explained and illustrated. 

An introductory chap\«c oti V\v^ kualysis of Sentences, renders any 
separate treatise on Ihav ftuVi\ ^ilwsai^^^ftsaax^ 



BOOKS POB THE TOUHO. 

By A- L. 0. E 



nrE YOUNG PILORQL A Tale niustratire of the Pilgrim's Progressw 
With Frontispleee in Oil Coloara Foolscap 670, eloth extra. Price 
38. 6cL 

PRECEPTS IN PRACnCE; or, SvoBree IixusTXATnro thb Pbo- 
TBRB8. Foolscap 870, With Eagravinga. By A. I* 0. K, Authoress 
of **The Giant- Killer, or, The Battle whkh all must Fight,** Ac 
Price 3s. 6d. 

THE GIANT-KILLER ; or, Tnt Battle which all mur Fioht. With 
Frontispiece in Oil Colonnk Foolscap Sro, doth. Price 3& 6d. 

THE ROBY FAMILY; or, Battldig wtth thk Woxld. A Sequel to the 
Giant-killer. With Two IlliistratkmsL Foolscap 8to, cL Price 2s. 6d. 

FLORA; or, SxLF-DxoxFn<»r.' A Tale. Foolscap Sro, doth. Price 2b. 6d. 

THE MINE; or, Daskhsss and Lxqht. With Two Hlnstratlons. Fools- 
cap 8yo, doth. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE RAMBLES OF A RAT. With Two Illastration& Foolscap 8vo, 
doth. Price 2s. 

OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACE& With Two Hlnstratlona. Fools- 
cap Syo, doth. Price 3ii 

THE STORY OF A NEEDLE. With Two IUn8tration& Foolscap Sro, 
doth. Price Is. 6d. 

WINGS AND STINGS; or, Lxasovs fbom Iksxot Lm. With Hlnstra- 
tlons, ISmo, doth. Price 1& 



Jnst oat, 
IDOLS IN THE HEAST. A Tale. Foolscap Sto. ?rice 38. 6d. 



Now PablUhlng In Monthly Parts, Price 6(L, 

THE FAMILY TREASURY 

or 
SABBATH-DAY READING. 

SDITBD BT THX 

REV. ANDREW CAMERONj 

Formerly Editor of ** The Christian Treasury.** 

Reeonunendations of this New Monthly Magazine flrom the folloiring 
and others of varions Denominations to be bad of all Booksellers: — 



The Right Rer. The Bishop of 

Gabuslb. 
Rer. J. GL Rtlb, Helmlngham, 

Snffollc 
Rey. Dr. Guthbib, Edinburgh. 
Rot. Dr. Gabdlish, Edlnbnreh. 
Rev. W. B. Mackehzib, Hollowa/, 

London. 
Rev. Sauuel Martin, Minister of 

Westminster ChapeL 



Rev- C. H. Spurgeon, London. 

Rer. JoHir Caibd, A.M., Glas- 
gow. 

Rev. J. R. Macduff, Glasgow. 

Rer. JoHH Morisok, D.D., LLJ)., 
Brompton. 

Rer. Jaues H. Rioq, Stockport 

Rev. WiLUAH BuNTiKO, London. 

Rev. W. Lindsay Albxaiidbb, D.Dn 
Edinburgh. 



PBRIODIOAL FOB THE YOUNG. 

NOW PUBLISHINO, 

THE CHILDREN'S PAPER, 

FOB SUNDAY BEADING. 

Beantiftilly lUastratcd. Price Id. Monthly. 

The foUomng Recommendation has been signed by Ministers of all De^ 
nominations throughout the country: — 

" We gladly take this opportunity of expressing our extreme gratificap 
tion at seeing so much literary ability and artistic skill brought to bear in 
a Children's Paper, on the illustration and enforcement of so much precious 
truth, and our cordial hope that parents and teachei-s, in all parts of the 
land, may welcome its powerftd and most genial aid in the religions in- 
stmction of cMldven Vn iaxD\\\^ &ud achools." 



